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No otlicr fpeaker of my Jwfcf a^lUns^ 
( I'o keep mine honour from corruption, 
But fuch an hpned chronicler.'* 



Hen. VIII. Acl 4, Sc. 2. 

' Hxc lugrx faecos loliginis ; hxc cfl 

' Airugo mera; quod vitium procul afore chaitis, 
Atqiie animo prius, ut fi quid promittcr: dc ni*: 
PofTum alluJ Tcre promitto.'' 

HoracE) Sat. I. ^. ICO. 
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PREPACK 



Encouragement is the nurfe of every pralfc* 
worthy endeavour; and it frequently ftimulates 
thofe, on whom it is beftowed, to deferve, not only 
a continuance, but an increafe of favour. We hope 
both thefe podtions will be illuftrated by the in- 
creafed merit and fuccefs of the third volume of 

CONTEMPORARY BlOGRAPHY, 

Impartiality, whether political, moral, orperfonal, 
is a feature upon which we rely as peculiarly cha- 
ra&eriftic of our undertaking. We have given fair 
and free fcope to every man's feelings and opinions ; 
and without oppofing ourfelves to any of them, have 
afibred a liberal fpace to all. 

Inrefpeft to comparative claims to public indul- 
gence, perhaps thofe of the prefent volume may be 
higher, as poffefling fome exclufive advantages. 
Many of the lives are of more importance, and molt 
of them polTefs more general excellence in regard to 

compofuion. 



IV PREFACE. 

compofition. Two or three American charafters 
will be found in the prefent volume, and others are 
promifed us from the fame pen, if thefe are honour- 
ed with the approbation of the Public. 

Indeed the utility and the principles of this new 
fpedes of biography, are at prefent more diffufed 
and underftood. Voluntary contributions begin to 
pu)ur in upon us ; and it has grown into a patriot 
emotion to raife, in this manner, literary ftatues to 
living genius and virtue. 

• Manifold are the advantages, we conceive, which 
focicty may derive from thus anticipating the trophies 
which have ufually been appropriated to the tomb. 
To that final memorial we have ufually been referred 
for the hiftory of the perfons whom Death has £um- 
moned ; but there, alas ! the brief biography has 
little elfe to fhew the living world, except the pre-^ 
fcriptivc flatteries of a mourner or a friend : or if 
Truth enters into the detail, the hafty paffenger 
leads, admires, and forgets her eulogy. 

It is referved for the contemporary biographer to 
engrave on the mind the virtues or the vices, which 
moulder and become unheeded when confided only 
to the monument. 

Thofe vices and virtues live, move, and have a 
being in the written page, which holds up the mir- 
ror of men to men. In a work of this kind, the 
wife and the good may be faid to ered their 
own monuments, and to read the infcriptions of their 

honourable 
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honourable qualities, their talents, and their labours, 
on tablets more durable than niarble ; and on the 
other hand, the bafe may be taught the unworthi- 
nefs of their charafters, and ere yet too late may 
make atonement to the community they have injur- 
ed, fo as (lill to merit a redeemed reputation, and 
even an honourable place in the temple of Fame. 

In every poffible view, therefore, no afperity of 
criticifm, nor any ill-founded complaints, we may 
receive from the difappointed, or the vain, can de- 
prive us of the firm pcrfuafion, that \hc principle and 
the objeft of this annual offering is not of the utmoft 
importance to morals, genius, and virtue : in a word, 
that it is not one of the moft effedual inftruments 
both of precept and example ; for the imitation, or 
for the warning oF the Living World^ 
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THE FRONTISPIECE, 



WE haTC as ufual infeited fowc oatline Sketches of thofc Perfons of 
-whoa we could readily procure concA Portraits. We offer thefe to the 
Public fimplj as rude chara£teri(lic (ketches, conveying only general ideas, 
and probably not in every inflance equally fortunate. We flatter our- 
iclijes, howerer, that in mod indances the£e outlines will be readily recog- 
nized by thofe pcrlbns who know the parties, and to pofterity and th(% 
who do n«t know them, will convoy an imprclGon (iifficicntly accu^ 
ratet 

I. The Chancellor. 
0. Duke of Portland. 

3. Lord Hobart. 

4. Mr. Barry. 
5- £arl Sun hope. 
^* Sh- Jofeph Banks. 
£• Mr. Wilbcrforce. 
*• Mr. Piokcrton. 
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Dr. Blair. 


17. Mr.Bidlake. 


10. 


Mr. Porter. 


18. Mr. Boulton. 


II. 


Lord Grenville. 


19. Mr. Paul Sandby. 


11. 


Sir Wm. Bccchey. 


10. Mr. John Ireland* 


i.V 


Dr. Hawes. 


11. Dr. Mauor. 
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Dr. Lettfom. 
Dr. Anderibn. 
Mrs. Robinfon.. 


12. Mrs. Smith. 
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Mr- Jackfon, o£ Exeter jMr. Juflice Grole 
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The Bilhop of Worceftcr The Lord Chancellor of 



Mr. Fox 

Mr. Pitt 

Dr. Darwin 

Lord Hood 
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Mr. Thomas Taylor 

General Melville 

The Bilhop of London 

Dean Tucker 
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The Abp. of Canterbury 

Mr. Arthur Murphy 
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"I'h.c Matq. of I^nfJown|bir George Yongc | 

Critical Opinions upon the preceding Volumes of this Wort* 

•• This work excites much curioTity becauft it profeflcdly treats of living 
rhaia^ersy and we infer that its information is impaitial and corre^ It is hut 
jcAicc to own that we have been alt(»gcthcr amufed by the publication. » 

Britifi Critic* 

*' A fpJiit 0/ candour and moderttioti evidently pervades the prcfcnt publi-* 
cation. Some of the characters are drawn witli gicat difcrimlnation, and difplay 
an arutcnefs cf powers, anil a felicity of exprcflTton, not to be found in the 
fecting produ^ions of the day. In fnortjthe work abounds in moral and cri- 
tical obicrvatiuns that evince corrcftncfs of judgment, and delicacy of taftc.'* 

London JHeviftv, 

** This work difcovers rcfpt£lal-.lc in^its of difcrimlnation, and has the me- 
IJI f^f bcLi'P, uncontaminated by the virulence of party fphit. — Crii.'eal Rrvif-:: * 

" The memoirs tontaintd in ihcfe volumes are full and accurate in point 
of inforir.aiion ; jiidiciriis in their literary and critical ftri^ures ; and exhi- 
bit «r 1» drawn and appr'^priate characters of their refpeftive fnbjccVs. They 
pre not uritten uiiJcr the u;iiform infiuer.cc of any particular theological or 
ptylukA bias. ^'««» -«^«*«ui Rtgiftir, 
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Of 1800. 



MR. MATTHEW BOULTON. 

IF genius aod. indefatigable induftrjr, direded by the 
pureft patriotifin, have any claim to the notice of our 
readerS) an authentic account of this gentleman cannot £ul 
to prove acceptable. When we contemplate the enlarged 
extentof his views, the wide and rapid circulation of his im- 
provements and difcoveries in the moft important branches 
of art, and the numerous and honourable connexions he has 
formed rhr^u^hout the Cfvilized world, we ihall be forced to 
admit that no man poflefles greater claims to the attention and 
gratitude of his country. 

Matthew Boulton, Efq. fon of Matthew Boulton, by 
Chriftian, daughter of Mr. Peers, of Chefter, was born at 
Birmingham, the 14th of September, 1728. He received 
the chief part of his education at a private grammar-fchool^ 
kept by the Rev. Mr. Anfted, who ofEciated at St. John's 
Chapel, Deritend. 

So early, we believe, as the year 1745, Mr. Boulton, hav- 
ing loft his &tber, who left him in flourifliing circumftances, 
diftinguiihed himfelf by the invention of a new and moft in- 
genious method of inlaying fteel. Buckles, watch chains, 
and a great variety of other articles wrought at his manu- 
faAory, were exported in large quantities to France, where 
they were eagerly purchafed by the Englilh, who afFeded to 
have ho tafte for the produdions of tbeir own country. 

The confinement of a populous town yvas but ill fuited 
to fuch an eftabliihment as foon became neceflary for Mr. 
Boulton's farther experiments. Accordingly, in the year 

1800.-^180.1. B -^ y\^^^ 
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17621 be purcluLfed thofe extenfive tra^ of commoni at 
that time a barren heath) with only a fmall houfe and mill, on 
which the Soho sianufa£lory now ftands. He laid the foun- 
dation of his prcfent extenfive wgrks, at the expence of hine 
tl^ufand pounds. To this fpot his liberal patronage foon at- 
tra£bd great numbers of ingenious men from all parts, and 
by their aid he fo eminently fucceoded in imitating the or 
molu, that the moft fplendid apartments in this and in many 
foreign countries received their ornaments from Soho. Here, 
too (a moft aftonifliing proof of enterprife and {kill !) the 
works of the greateft mafters in oil colours, were mechani- 
cally taken off, with fuch eafe and eza3ne(s, that the ori- 
'^Inal could fearcely be diftinguiflied from the copy. T^is 
xnode of copying was invented, we believe, by Mr. Egging- 
ton, whofe performances in ftained glafs have iince introduc- 
ed his name to the public. 

The utmoft power of the water-mill, which Mr. Boultoa 
had hitherto^employed, fell infinitely fliort, even with the aid 
of horfes, of that immenfe force which was foon found necef- 
fary to the completion of his defigns. Recourfe was there- 
, fore had, about the year 1767, to that chef-d* ceuvre of h«- 
man ingenuity, the fleam engine. In fpeaking of that won- 
derAd machine, we fhall adopt the animated language of a 
late excellent Review : — The fleam engine, approaching to 
the nature of a perpetuum mobile, or rather an animal^ is in- 
capable of lafCtude or fenfation, produces coals, works me- 
tals, moves machines, and is certainly the nobleft drudge that 
was ever employed by the hand of art. Thus we '^ put a 
hook in the nofe of the leviathan : thus we << play with him 
as a child, and take him for a fervant for ever :♦" thus ** we 
fubdue nature, and derive aid and comfort from the elements 
of earthquakes, t" 

The firfl engine that Mr. Boulton conflrufled was on 
M. Savary*s plan, of which the reader will find one of the 

• Jok xli. a— 4. t Analyt. Review, Feb. 1797. p. %%o, 
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mod fatisfadlory accounts int Profeflbr Bradley^s ^^Ncw 
Iroproveinenu of Planting and Gardening)"^ &c. But the 
machine vras yet, as it were, in its infancy, and by no means 
anfwered Mr. Boulton's expedations. In the year 1769^ 
Mr. James Watt, of Glafgow, obtained a patent for fucfa a 
prodigious inprovement of it, that Mr. Boulton immediate^ 
)y fought his acquaintance, and induced him to fettle at So- 
ho. At this place the facility of its application to a variety 
of concerns, wherein great force was requifite, foon mani- 
fefted its fuperior utility and vaft advantages to the public s 
and Parliament, therefore, in lyjSy cheerfully gfanted a pro- 
longation of Mr. Watt's patent, for twenty-five years. A 
partnerihip new commenced between MefFrs. Boulton and 
Watt ; and a manufactory of fteam-engines, on their im- 
proved plan, was efiablifhed at Soho, which ftill fupplies the ' 
chief mines and manufactories throughout the kingdom. 

Aided by fuch talents, and commanding fuch unlimited 
ineclianica\ power, Mr, Boulton's views foon expanded, and 
Sobo began to exhibit fymptoms of the extraordinary advan« 
tages it had acquired. The art of coining had long flood ia 
need of fimplification and arrangement, and to this art Mr. 
Boulton had no fooner turned his attention, than, about the 
year 1788, he eredled a coining mill, on an approved plai^ 
and firuck a gold medal of the full weight of a guinea, aad of 
the fame form as that of his new copper coinage lately put 
into circulation. The fuperior advantages of that form are 
obvious. The impreffion is far^lefs liable to friflion; and 
by means of a ftecl gage of equal diameter, money coined on 
that principle may be examined by meafut-e as well as by 
weight, the rim being exafliy circular. Moreover, the in- 
trinlic is fo nearly equal to the current value of every piece> 
that, without a ftcam-cng*nc and adequate apparatus, every 
attemf^t to counterfeit the Soho coinage muft be made ^ith 
lofi;. The fabrication of bafe money feems likely, by thefc 

i ScYcnth Edit. p. 3I5« 

B 2 means, 
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meant, to bt tpwiilj checked, and hereafter entirely defeated. 
The rcafon why Mr. Boulton has not yet been employed by 
Government in the coinage of gold and filvcr, we have not 
been able to learn. 

The mill at Soho works eight machines, each cf which re^ 
Itiiva^Jlamps^ and delivers outj by the aid of only a little boy^ 
fiom/eventy to ninety pieces of copper in one minute. Either 
6f them is flopped without the fmalleft interruption to the 
notion of the others. In adjoining apartments all the pre- 
paratory procefTes are carried on with equal facility and dif- 
patch ; fuch as rolUng the copper into (heets, dividing them 
Into blanks, and ftaking them into bags clean and ready for 
Ae die. Without any perfonal communication between the 
iiiiFerent clafles of workmen, &c. the blanks are conveyed to 
the room where they are ibaken, and from thence to the 
coining ro6m in boxes moving with immenfe velocity on an 
inclined plane, and accompanied by a ticket of their weight. 

The Sierra Leone Company have employed Mr. Boul- 
ton's mint in the coinage of fUver, and the Eaft India Com- 
pany in that of copper. Two complete mints have lately 
been fcnt off to Petcrfburgh. 

Since the demife of the late emprefs Catharine, Mr. Boul- . 
ton prelentcd her fuccefTor, the Emperor Paul I., with fome 
of the moft curious articles of his manufadloryi and in return 
received a polite letter of thanks and approbation, together 
With a fplendid colledion of medals, minerals from Siberia^ 
iahd fpecimens of all the modern money of Ruffia. Among 
the medals, which for elegance of defign and beauty of exe- 
cution, have never yet been equalled in this or any other 
country, is a mafiy one of gold, imprefTcd with a ilriking 
likencfs, it is faid, 6f his Imperial Majefty. Our readers will 
be furprized, when they are told chat this unrivalled piece was 
ftruck from a die engraved by the prefent Emprefs, who has 
from her youth taken great delight in the ait of engraving on 
fteel. 

With 
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With the view of ftill further improving and facih*tatiog 
the maiiu&£bry of fteam-engines, Meflrs. Boulton and Watt 
have lately) in conjundion with their fons, eftabliihed a fpiui* 
dery at Smethwick, a fiiort diftance from Soho. Here that 
powerful agent is employed to muhiply itfelf) as it were, and 
its various parts are fabricated and adapted together with the 
fame regolarity, neatnefs, and expedition^ that difilnguifli all 
the operations of their manufadory. Thofe engines are 
afterwards diftributed to all parts of the kingdom by the Bir- 
mingham canal, which communicates with a wet dock be^ 
longing to the foundery. 

To fuch amazing perfedlion has the fteam engine^t length 
been brought, that the confumption of one bu(bel of New- 
caRIe coals will raife nearly fix thoufand hogflieads of Water 
ten feet high, and will do the work of ten horfes for one hour* 
This remarkable abridgment of human bbour, and propor* 
tionate diminutioD of expence are, in a great meafure^ the re- 
fuit of trials made uqder the aufpices of Mr. Boulton. For 
a complete account of thefe machines, their power &c. we 
refer the reader to Dr. Darwin's Botanic Garden.* 

It could fcarcely be expefled that envy would view with 
indifference fuch fingiilar merit, and fuch unexampled fuccefs. 
The inventions and improvements of Meflrs. Boulton and 
Watt were firft imitated, gnd then either decried or difputed. 
Reafon laboured in vain to fiience the clamours of injuftice 
and defeat the ftratagems of fraud. At length, in the year 
1792, a (blemn dc^cifion of Parliament, and, about the fyfik 
time, the concurrent opinion of the Court of King's Bench, 
forbad any further eficroachment. 

The laft difcoverj for which Mr. Boulton obtained a pa^- 
tent, was the important ^ Method of raifing Water and cither 
Fluids ;" an ample defcription of which our readers will find 
in the Monthly Magazine, a publication which is in every ' 
body's hands.t The ules to which this engine may be ap- 

• Fourth edit. Dote il page 187. f Vol. ▼. p. 294 ; toliri. p. 124. 
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plied are various; befides the fatfing of water for the ufe of 
brewers, &c. it may be employed in raifing water from the 
fea for fait works> in draining marlhes, and |)umping ihips, 
and fupplying with water thofe canals that are carried over or 
by the fide of rivers. One great excellence of this apparatus is, 
that it requires no expence of fuel, nor attention from work-. 
mtn» When once fet a-going it will work of itfelf without 
ainy trouble ; requiring only to be now and jhen infpedled 
and kept in repair. 

Whoever contemplates the merit and utility of a long life 
devoted to fuch valuable purfuits, as we have here briefly and 
very imperfedtly defcribed ; and recolledls without Emotion, 
that the fpot whereon fo much has been done, and is ftill 
doing; where hundreds of clean women and children eafiiy 
earn a comfortable fubfiftence j* where population is rapidly 
cncreafing), and the means of national proiperity encreafing in 
proportion, was lately a bleak, fwampy, and fterile wafte, 
mutt want underflanding to comprehend, or fyrapathy to ap- 
preciate, the happinefs of his fellow-creatures. 

Mr. Boulton is now in his feventy-thrrd year, and he ap*. 
pears to poflefs the hilarity of youth. Extraordinary exer- 
tions, often botb of body and mind, feem not to have impaired 
s:Conflitutron, which mufl have been naturally robufl. He 
is fond of mufic, and takes great delight in the company of 
young people. One fon, a young man of confiderable ac*- 
coroplifhment and great promife in his father's line, and one 

• cmighter, both of them unmarried, have furvived their mo- 
thefc Mr. Boulton is fellow of the RoyaJ Societies of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, and of the Free Economical Society of 

*Tctpriburg, as well as of many other foreign iaftitutions. M. 

*' We htYc been ooable to afceitain the niunbep of handt employed by 
Mf. Boulton at thit time, which muft frequentlj vary according to the 
cbangcf that neceflarily take place in the dequiiid for different articlet. But 
we know, that when Mr. Boukon, junior, came of age, in 1791, (eTen hmn« 
dred workmen (at down to an ^ntetcaixuncnt giren by bis father. 

PROFESSOR 
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PROFESSOR PORSON. 

IT is commonly expcAed by readers of tranneiU me- 
moirs, that the writer ihould enliven his narrative with 
fprightly anecdotes, or Tallies of humour. The author of 
the following article by no means cenfures fuch expeSa- 
tions, or the pradice of thofe memorialifts, who ftudy to 
gratify them. Such expe£btioas are natural ; and the 
pradiccji when purfued with fpirit, an^ regulated with 
judgment, defer ves great commendation. Anecdote is of- 
ten the zeft of biography : — ^but 

Damut accipimuiqoe vicii^--- 

Nodiing will be attempted on the prefent occafion, but 
difcrimination of charaAer, and accuracy of ftatement. 
To labour to hy aH^ that might be faid, would be folly. 
The writer, however, profefies to have taken fome painsy, 
to give a foitbiri], and^ what he flatters himfelf will be 
reckoned, an interefting account. But the learned perfony 
of whom a (hort memorial is here intended, is not refpon- 
fible for a fingk line ; the whole having been written not 
onl) without his concurrence, but virithouthis knowledge 
and, perhaps, an apology to himfclf and friends would not 
be improper. The author, therefore, begs leave to fiiy^ 
tbzt he was influenced by* a fmcere admiration of a maa 
diftiuguffhed by uncommon abilities and attainments, and 
pofleiTed of many amiable traits of charader. Thedeli-- 
neation of thefe, he thought, would at once be favourable 
to his own purfuits, and tend to the public utility. — If he 
has been enabled to preferve the line of undeviating. accu- 
racy, he muft acknowledge himfelf indebted, in mapy par- 
ticulars, to a learned and refpedlable perfon. 

Richard Porfon, the Greek profeffor of the Univerfity 
of Cambridge, is name confpicuous in the republic of let- 
ters; fo eminently fo, indeed, that we muft confine our 
attention to him as a man of literature. The limits pre- 

fcribe 
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fcribed us, indeed, are narrow ; and of a perfon never varying 
his manners, through the love of adventure, or in fearch of 
preferment, nothing can be* £aid either marVellous or glow- 
ing j little, indeed, but what muft be conncded in feme 
way %T other with his ftudy, and what will intcreft few, but 
the friends of learning. 

This gentleman received his education at Eton fchoolf 
under the Rev. Dr. Davis ; a feminary, long celebrated 
for claf&cal literature, and that has, undoubtedly produced 
a greater number of good claiTical fcholars, than any fchool in 
Great Britain. 

One accuftomed to reading from his earlieft years, foon 
arrives at the maturity of his underftanding, leaving thofe 
of his own age far behind to put the queftion of furprize,— t 
Whence hath this child fuch knowledge ? 
« Such was the cafe of Porfon while at Eton fchool. The 
progrefs made by him in claffical literature was rapid, and 
hequkkly reached the fifth form. Asa fchooUboy it was 
iiniieceflary for him to proceed any further, and he could 
indulge no expectations from the foundation^ as a reafon 
for a longer continuance. Eton fchool is a kind of nurferjr 
for King's College, Cambridge, and the fcholarfbips and 
feUbwihips of King's are confined to perfons educated in 
that fchool. But had Porfon waited at Eton for a removal 
to King's, be muft have been fuperannuated. He removed^ 
dierefore to Trinity College, Cambridge, M'hen about 
eighleen years of age. 

Our young GrecianJsronght with him to college an un- 
common degree of knowledge in claiEcal literature, toge« 
tfaer with a fondnefs for general reading, but more particu- 
Kirly for works of philology and criticifm. His Angular 
dexterity in dete<S:ing in the Greek writers inaccurate read- 
ings, which arife principally from the miftakes of copyifts, 
bad aifo excited in him an ardent defire after an acquaint- 
ance with ancient manufcripts. This defire, fo uncommon 
tor a very young man, he was enabled amply to gratify at 

Cambridge; 
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Cambridge ; and at no college could he have more happily 
indulged it than at Trinity> which has not only a moft ex* 
cellent library of printed books, but alfo a moft valuable .col- 
leAion of ancient manufcripts. He was, therefore, here la 
his proper element ; and in this depar.ment of literature be 
now Hands unrivalled in this country, if not in any other. 

A perfon, who came to coUege with a reputation fo well 
eftahlilhed, could not fail, as well from his fi^vourable fitna- 
tion, as from his continued in^uftry, rapidly to extend it. 
Porfon, therefore, was prefented, while an under-graduate^ 
with one of the Craven fcholarfbips, of which there are 
two, each fifty pounds per annum, bequeathed by John 
Lord Craven. ♦ 

The electors to thefe fcholarfhips are the Vice-Chancd- 
lor, the five rcgii profcfTors, and the public oratory by 
whom the candidate is examined in clafllcal literature. 

While yet an under-graduate, alfo, Porfon gave ai| 
earncftof what the learned public, might expeft of him an 
future. In the year 178'^, a bookfeller at Cambridge me- 
diuted to republilh Xenophon's Anabafis, firft publiflied at 
Oxford by Hutchinfon. The bookfeller, accordingly, ap- 
plied to our profeflbr for fome additional notes, which were 
communicated to him, and publilhed at the end of that edi* 
tion of the Anabafis. They appear, indeed, without Por- 
fonS name ; but they are univerfally uiiderftood to be his« 
The notes, to which a VV. is fubjoined,. are afiigned to a 
learned friend, who, we are informed, was Mr. Whiter, 
the author of the Etymologicum Magnum, lately publilhed, 

Thefe notes are yi Porfon's manner, concife but acute, 
and relate prbcipally to MSS. which ought to have been 
confulted by Hutchinfon; but of which, according to our 

^ For feme little idocumentt the wrker profeflet himfelf indebted to the 
Cimbridge UniTcriitj Calendar, printed by Mr. Flower at Cambridge, 
vhifh be rather notices as being a very ufeful publication, containing' 9 
lift of racmben, liTingt, fcllowihips, icholarlbip, &c. of the Univerw 
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young annotator, he was cither entirely ignorant, or had 
been negligent in the ufc of them. There is a very fliort 
but pithy introdudory preface to.thcfc notes, Lcitori, fi 
quis erit. 

In ttc year 1781, Porfon took his degree of B. A. at. 
which time he obrained the firft of the two goM medals, 
given to thofc, who, after taking their degree, (hall be 
found on examination to be the bed proficients in claffical 
Mterature, having firft obtained the degree of fenior epi- 
tome, at leaft, in mathematical learning, Thefe premiums- 
arc cafted the Chancellor's prizes, having been firft cftab- 
Mflicd in 1 794, by the Duke of Newcaftic, Chancellor at 
that time, and continued fince by the Duke of Grafton, the 
prcfent ChanccHor^ He took his degree of A. M. in, 

>79S- 

The name of our young graduate being now fo celebrated 
in the Univerfity, it was natural for the refpeSable fociety, 
of which be was a member, to feel a pride in the profpedt 
of enrolling him among its felfows. It had formerly been 
the cuftom for fenior, middle, and junior bachelors alike to 
offer themfelves candidates for fellowfhips in this college : 
but as the eledion had almoft always been made out of the 
two fenior years, it had long been deemed unneceflary to 
encourage the competition of the juniors. In the prefent 
inftance, however, the old cuftom was revived. We may,^ 
therefore, naturally fuppofe, that it was in favour of Por- 
fon, who, though a junior bachelor, was chofen fellow of 
Trinity college in 1782. This fellowftip, however, he did 
not long enjoy. 

By a ftatutc of Trinity College, if a perfoR holding a 
fellowfliip does not, at the end of feven years, enter into 
orders, he muft refign it. Porfon had no inclination to go 
into the church : accordingly, in conformit.y to theftatutc, 
be relinquiftied his fellowfliip, and lived, in a very retired 
manner, a kind of college life, in London. 

In 
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In the year 1792, however, he was recalled to Cam« 
bridge, as a candidate for the Greek profeflbrfhip, to fuc- 
cced JJir. WilHani Cooke. There being no other candi- 
date, Porfon, after delivering a thefis on Euripides, was 
chofen without oppofition. 

Thus have we brought our profeflbr to the fummit of 
his diftindions in the Univerfity ; for there he has taken 
no other degree, and obtained no higher preferment ^ and, 
to the be({ of oar knowledge, he has never fought after any 
tittes, penflons, or preferment, either in Church or State. 
Some perfons are rendered more confpicuous by what they 
do iK>t obtain, and even by what they lofe, than others by a 
mulcipjication of titles, and large acquifitions. 

For many yc^rs Porfon lived a retired literary life, prin- 
cipally in London, going occaConally to Trinity College. 
But in 1796 he entered into a matrimonial connexion with 
the fiftcr of Mr. James Perry, editor of the Morning Chro-> 
nicle. He, however, enjoyed not the fociety of this lady 
iong ; for he had the misfortune to lofe her by death fooA 
after their union. 

In the year 1790, a new edition of a learned critical 
work, entitled, Emendationes in Suidam ei Hefychium et alios 
Lexicographos Grac^Sj was publilhcd at the Clarendon prefs 
at Oxford. To this edition is fubjoined, by way of ap- 
pendix, fome Ihort emandations by a learned critic in Greek 
literature, Mr. Thomas l^yrwhitt. In this work our profeflbr 
aded a part fimil^gr to what he had a&ed before in 1785 » 
he fent fome (hort correftive notes, entitled Nitta bnvis^ 
ad Toupii emendationes in Suidam^ and Nota: in curas no» 
vijpmas. They are piibli(hed only with initials, A. R. P. 
C. S. S. T. C. S. which are univerfally underftood toftaiid 
for, A Richardo Porfon, CoUegii Sacro-fanfbe Trinitatis, 
Cantabrigix, Socio. Thefe notes confift of ihort ftridhires 
not only on Toup, but on feveral other of our tnoft emi- 
liem critics in Greek literature. 

In 



In the year 1790, alfoy Mr. Porfon publiflied 1 eontro- 
verfial work of great celebrity, entitled. Letters to Mr; 
Archdeacon Travis, in anfwer to his Defence of the Three 
Heavenly Witneffes, i John v. 7. a difpute that may at firft 
fight be fuppofed to belong only to theologians : but which 
(though we dare not by with the fuper-feraphical Kettner, 
latet imxhauftus fcienUarum Thtjaurus in hue txeellentijfim^ 
di^o) is generally interefling to philologifts and critics. It 
is a learned confutation of a mod futile opinion» and 
worthy, in the judgment of the critics, to be placed on the 
lame ihelf with Bentley's celebrated DiflTertation on the 
Epiftlesof Phalaris, a book written in a fimihir fpirit, and. 
on a fubjc<Sl equally futile. 

Id the year I793> a beautiful edition of Heyne's Vi^il» 
in four volumes large odavo, was printed in England. 
Mr. Porbn performed the ufeful> though more humble, gf* 
£ce of corrector of the prefs. Prefixed to this edition is a 
ihort preface declaratory of what he had done, which was 
only to infcrt in their proper places a few conjcflurcs of 
learned men, that probably had efcaped the editor, and ta 
fubjoiB a few addenda to the indejb 

We mud not pafs without noticing, that in the year 
1795 there was pubiifbed at Glafgow a very beautiful folio 
edition of the Seven Tragedies of ^fchylus. ; Porfon,, 
it is well known, had in his po£[effion a copy of Pauw's edi^ 
tion of ^fchylus, corre£led throughout by himfelf. It 
was fent to the Glafgow prefs, but, through various cir- 
' cumftances, the publication had been delayed a long time. 
A furrepticious copy, however, at length appeared without 
V the knowledge of the profeflbr. A printer or publiiber, 
who could thus appropriate the labours of a man of learn- 
ing as his own, is entitled to the fcvereft animadverfioiu 
— However, of this beautiful volume a few copies have 
been publiflied ; and Schutz, who has publi&ed an edition 
of ^fchjlus in Germany, has fubjoincd Porfon's new 
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rfadiogs at the end of one of the volumes, with the moft 
refpedful notice of the profe(Ibr*s edition. 

Our profefTor's next work vrzs publiihed in 1797 : this 
is the Hecuba of Euripides, correded on the faith of ma- 
nufcripts, with Ihort notes, &c. This firft play was edited, 
to try the public tafte, and to prepare the way for the plays 
of Euripides, each to follow in due order. It is accompa- 
nied with a preface, explaining the nature of the undertak* 
ing, vindicating its leading chara£let ifiics, and announcing 
the future intentions of the editor. Two other plays of 
this tragedian have been flnce publifhed by him with notes 
fomewhat more extended than thofe of the Hecuba. 

Soon after the publication of the Hecuba by Mr. Porfon, 
appeared a few animadverfions conceived and publifiied with 
great difpatch by the learned and inde&igable Mr. Gilbert 
Wakefield, entitled. Diatribe Exiemporalis. They con- 
tain remonftrances againft fome of the Profeflbr's readiiigs, 
feveral from Wakefield's own conje£lures, others from ma- 
nufcripts, quoted by Porfon, arid attacks on one or two 
canons of criticifm laid dovyn by the latter in his preface to 
the Hecuba* 

It is not our intention, nor, indeed, would this be the 
proper plac^e, to enter upon this controverfy. We, there- 
fore, only exprefs our refpe£l for the talents and learning, 
for the generous attachment to freedom, and the ardent love 
of independence, that characterize thefe diftinguifhed cri- 
tics; faying refpeftfully of each what Wakefield has, at 
the end of his Diatribe, applied to the Profeflbr, 

Vade, ige, et ingcotem fadii fer ad sthen Trojam. 

It may, however, not be improper juft to obferve, that 
the grounds of thefe differences have been amply dated and 
difcuiTed by two writers, the one a critic, evidently of great 
abilities, in the Monthly Review, and the other a German 
critic, of confiderable charader, well known as the author 
of a Trcatifc oa Greek Metre, The former fides with 

the 
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the Profeflbr againft Wakefield. The latter has pubUflieJ 
% new edition of the Hecuba, wicfa the profefled defign of 
cppofing the ProfelTor. 

We have thus given a fummary of all the literary works 
of Profcflbr Porfon that have fallen in our way, or that we 
can confidently pronounce to be his. But we muft not 
forget to notice a work, which, though not yet publiflicd> 
the learned world arc in great expedlationof. This is an 
edition of a manufcript copy of a Greek lexicon, by the 
celebrated Photius, the learned patriarch of Conftantinople 
in the feventh century. This fine manufcript is the pro- 
perty of Trinity College, and was copied by the Pro- 
feflbr for publication feveral years ago. But, unfortunately, 
after having been tranfcribed with great care for theprefs, 
it was deftroycd a few years fince by the fire that confumed 
the houfe of his brother-in-law, Mr. Perry, at Merton. 
The manufcript has, hou^ever, been re-copied with great 
elegance. It is expefted therefore, (for, we underftand^ 
the copy is now completed) that this lexicon will in due 
time be made public ; and (hould it be accompanied (as we 
have reafon to believe it will) with fac similes of the* 
original, it will at once be a very valuable Greek lexicon, 
and a moft ufeful guide to fuch as are defirous of fearching 
into the archives of Greek palaeography. 

As we have fpoken of Porfon principally as a man of 
letters and a writer, our account muft not beclofed without 
cbferving of his ftyle of writing, — that it expreflcs a found 
judgment, acute remark, and critical precifion; never 
wordy, flowery, or declamatory, but clear, pointed, de- 
cifive. His Latin compofition, alfo, is correft and claffi. 
cal, but not afFefted or laboured ; precife, without ftifFnefs 
snd elegant without extravagance ; never fwelling into bom- 
baft, or finking into puerility. His countenance alfo ftrong- 
ly indicates his charadler,— clofe, colletSled, and to ft rangers, 
at firft fight, expreflive of r^ferve ; but among his friends, 
Itondediately expanding into franknefs, and readily kindling 
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into finiles: He is confcious of his talents, and not indif. 
ferent about his reputation; but not fatisfied with flimff 
indifcriminate pnufe, nor poflefled of fufficient felf-coinpla<- 
cency to be an egotift. His manners are fociable, and his 
converfation abounds with literary anecdote: and to the 
credit of his heart let it be added, that he can dlfcufs a fub- 
jt& that refpefts the intereft of the poor, and the caufe of 
benevolence, as readily as he can a queftion relative to the 
harmony of languages, the authority of manufcripts, and 
the niceties of Greek criticifm. 

The hours of Porfon, we underftand, are now pretty 
uniibrmly pafled in his own ftudy, or in focial intercourfe 
with his literary friends. A great portion of his leifiire 
hours, we believe, he pafies in the ftudy of a learned friend, 
who was a fellow-collegian, Dr. Raine, the refpedlable 
inafter of Charter-houfe School: but he occafionally re- 
tires tohis college, where he is received by his learned friends 
with efteem, and liftened to with refpeft. 

We have purpofely avoided touching on his political and 
theological creed, through a defire of confining ourfelves 
to that view of his chara^er by which he is more particu- 
larly diftinguiihed, and that furnifhes fuch ample materials. 
But of a man poflefled of fuch talents and learning as Pro- 
feflbr Porfon, it is plcafing to the writer of this article to 
remark, that. If he has never appeared foremoft in any 
party either in church or ftate, he is well known to poflefs 
great liberality of fentiment, and to be a warm friend to die 
civil and religious liberties of mankind. 

D. 
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MR. PINKERTON. 

IN giving an account of an antiquary, it is natural to 
mention ancient records. The iirft appearance of the name 
of Pinkertpn is in Prynne's papers* of the reign ©f EJ- 
ward I. whence it appears that Nicol de Pinkerton paid 
homage to that Prince for his lands in the neighbourhood of 
Dunbar, probably containing the village fiill called Pinker* 
ton. This feems to have been the firft feat of the namc> 
which arofe.from the village: but the moft numerous 
branches of it are in the weft of Scotland, particularly • 
about Dalferf and Rutherglen, in Clydesdale ; and the name 
frequently appears in the lifts of magiftrates of the latter 
town, as publiibed in a recent hiftory of it. In a pam- 
phlet publi(hed 1651, quarto, called, <' An Abftra£i of the 
State of his M^j^fty^s Revenue,'* there is this item : " To 
Robert Pinkerton> Falconer to the King, i8d. per diem» 
and 13I. 13s. 9d. per annum for his living." There was 
alfo a Captain Pinkerton, who conduced part of the un* 
fortunate expedition to Darien^ as appears from Carftair't 
State Papers. 

The grandfather of Mr. John Pinkerton was Waltci, a 
worthy and honeft yeoman at Dalfcrf, who had a pretty' 
numerous family. As prefbyterians at that time abounded 
in the weft of England, there was confiderable intercourfe 
between them and thoie of Scotland. James Pinkerton, a 
fon of Walter, fettled in Somerfetfliirc, where he acquired a 
moderate fortune, being, as is believed, what was then 
ftyled a hair-merchant, wigs being much worn, and con- 
fiderable profits arifuig from an article in univerfal requeft. 
About 1755, be returned to his native country, and married 
Mrs. Bowie, the widow of a refpe£lable merchant in 

• PrynRc't Rccordi| vol. iii. p. 66x. NicU de JPjnAertM del Cmnii 
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Edinburgh, who left three I 
was a fpiritcd youth, who jMfitt M^>|iU!IB^''^''^^^'^^ 
and was flain at the battle orlvftndcn ; his brother Robert 
fuccecdiog to an eftate io Lanerkihire left by their father. 
By his wife, whofe maiden name was Heroii, the daughter 
of a jAyficianor apothecary in Edinbuigh, James Pinker- 
ton acquired fom^ additional property. 

John Pinkerton was born at Edinburgh, on the ijth of 
February, 1758. His father fooa afterwards removed to 
one of his wife's houfes at Grangegatcfide^ near Edin- 
burgh, where John went to a day-fchod, kept by an M 
woman, who relieved the drynefs of Engliih grammar by a 
mixture of fwcctmeats. About 1764, he was fent to th> 
capital grammar fchool at Lanerk, kept by Mr^ Thomfoot 
who had married the fifter of Mr. Thomfon the ptet, then 
an old lady with a glafk eye, and with a temper equally 
brittle. But Mr. Thomfon was of a moft even temper^ 
and pofTcflfcd of great ^gnity of perfon and demeanour. 
Inheriting from bis father a portion of hypocondriacifm^ 
young Pinkerton was always a ihy boy, fonder of rural and 
folttary walks than of boiftetous amufements; and, from an 
original infirmity of nerve, abfolutely devoucied by mauvaifr 
icnifj a (hocking feniation, which ought to be the puniih- 
ment of the wicked, inftead of a companion of the feeling 
and the good. At fchool he was generally the fecond or 
third of his clafs ; but nothing remarkable diftinguifhed 
this period, except one incident: Mr. Thomfon one day 
€>r(]ered the boys to tranllate a part of Livy into Engliih ; 
when he came to young Pinkerton's verfimty as it is called 
in Scotland, be read it filently to himfelf, then, to the great 
furprize of the boys, walked quickly out of the fchool, but 
foon returned with a volume of Hookers Roman Hiftory, 
in which flic fame part of Livy was tranflated. He read 
both aloud, and gave his decided opinion in favour/of his dif- 
<^^iple'$ tranflation, which not a little flattered boyifh vanity^ 
and perhaps (owed in him the firft feeds of author(hip. 

igoo — 1801. C ; After 
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After being fix years at fchool, the laft year of which 
only was dedicated to'the Greek, he returned to his father's 
heufe near Edinburgh. The father having fome diflike to 
univerfrty education, John was kept in a kind of folitary 
confinement at home; and his father being of a fevereand 
moroftt difporuiori, his durance little tended to give much 
firmncfstohis nerves. An hour or tw9 paiTed every day in 
attending a French teacher ; and inhiseagernefs to atuin this 
language, he had totally loft his Greek, and nearly his 
Latin alfo: but Toon after, meeting with RoUin's Ancient 
Hiftory, andobferving references to the original authors, he 
bought the Hifiory of Juftinus, &c. and foon recovered his 
Latin fo as to write, when he was about thirteen years of 
age, tolerable fragments in tbat language. He afterwards 
ftudied mathematics two or three years, under Mr. Ewing, 
an able teacher at Edinburgh, and proceeded as far as the 
dodrineof infinites. 

Though he expeiSled a decent competency from his father, 
yet being tired of conftant confinement, and the want of 
company and diverfity, it was propofed that he ihould ftudj 
the law ; and he accordingly ferved a regular apprenticefliip 
of five years to Mr. William Aytoun, an eminent writer 
to the fignet, * a gentleman more fond of -expence, fliow, 
and rural life, than of the law, but of noble and liberal 
difpofitions. He would fometimes, however, check bis 
pupil for poring over Copernicus, when he ought to have 
been reading Dallas's Styles, being old models for law 
papers. 

Young Ptnkcrton had no tafte for poetry till he was upw 
wards of twelve years of age^ his idea of it being merely 
that it was more nonfenfical than profe, and vfed many 
words to cxprefs little meaning. But Beattie's Minftrel be- 
ing much talked of, he read it, and was delighted. Shak- 

* Writers to the figact are feled folicitors who alooe are perniktcd W 
figo writings which in Scotland pafs the Royal (igtiet. 

fpeare 
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fpeiTC and Milton followed : and it then ftruck him that he 
had read Virgil, Horace and Anacreon merely as talks, 
whereas Mr. Thomfon (hould have pointed out their heau* 
ties, and have read parts of good cricicifms on their works, 
which would have opened the fources of curiofity. 

After reading the Minilrel^ he was induced to attempt 
Engliih verfes, all his prior little compoiitions having been 
in Latin« As he often vifited Craigmillar Caftle, in his 
neighbourhood, once the refidence of the unfortunate Ma* 
ry, he printed a little Elegy, called " Craigmillar Caftlc," 
dedicated to Dr. Beattie, who fiivoured the young author 
with bis criticifins and advice. This boyifli production ap« 
peared about 1776. A tragedy afterwards followed, which 
he committed to the flames, built upon a modern Latin dra* 
ma, called Zeno* Another tragedy, we believe, is ftill in 
being, in manufcript, which, by the intervention of a lady, 
was (hown to Dr. Blair^ whopraifed the ftyle, but faid that 
it wanted incident. It has been (ince reyifed and totally al-* 
. tered, and it is to be hoped will be produced at one of our 
theatres. 

The pathetic old Scottiffi ballads infpired him with a wi(h 
to attempt fomething of .that kind ; and the fecond part of 
Hardyknute was written about 1776, when the author was 
eighteen. He alfo wrote other pieces in that manner, all 
of which were confefl'ed, and pointed out in his edition of * 
the Maitland Poems, 1786. Nothing coujd be more inno* 
ce^t than this fuppofed impofition; and he has been heard 
to fay that he perfectly recollects his train of. ideas on the 
fubjed, while his mind would have (hrunk from the fmallefl: 
dilhonefty or difingenuity. It was merely that as we know 
not the authors of any of the old ScottiOi ballads, the very 
uncertainty feemed to lend an additional charm and venera- 
tion. His youthful vanity led him to hope that his might 
pafs into the fame clafs; but he refolved, at the fame time, 
to avow bimfelf the author, after a certain period had 
clapfed 

Ca In 
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In 1780J foon after hit apprenticefliip had elap&d, his fa- 
ther died ; and being often difappointed to procuring uncom- 
mon books at Edinburgh, he vifited London, where the (ize 
and extent of the Bookfcllers* catabgues formed his fole mo- 
tive for wiftung to fix his refidence. This determination was 
confirmed by the bankruptcy of fome merchants in Glafgow, 
who hold about one thoufand pounds of his father's money, 
aU which was loft. He accordingly returned to Scotland in 
die (pringpf 178 r, took up the remaining fums lying in mer- 
cantile hands, and returning to England, fettled in the neigh- 
bourhood of London in the winter of that year. On his 
firft vifit to the metropolis, he had publiihed a fmall volume 
of Juvenile Poetry, written too much after the manner of the 
Spenferian and lulian fchool of allegory and extreme refine- 
ment. 

He returned to London merely as a reader, and without 
the fmaJJeft intention of proceeding further in his authorlhip : 
being a great admirer of Gray, and wifliing like him to begin 
and end his career with one fmall book. The publication 
of the Scottiih ballads he regarded as the trifling office of an 
<:ditpr, and not as that of an author. As an editor he ha» 
iince publi(hed many books ; as an author few, but thofe few 
of.thefirftclafs. 

From a boy he was fond of coUe6ting medals, minerals, 
and ottier curiofities i and having received from a lady m 
Scotland a lare coin of Conftantine, on his Sarmatian vic- 
tory^ which (he had taken as a farthing, he foon laid the 
foundation of a little colle<5lion, and ufed to read Addifon's 
Dialogues on Medals with infinite delight. Thefe purfuits 
led him to fee the defers of common books on the fubjeA^ 
snd he drew up a manual and tables for his own ufe, which 
afterwards grew to the excellent and complete EfiTay on Me- 
dals, publifliedby Dodfley,in 1784. 

Horace Wa]pole, the late £ai 1 of Orford, being highly 
plea&d with this able and claflical work, fent a polite letter to 
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Ac aitthor, which was followed by long and intimate ac* 
qtsaintance. Mr. W^pole was ftill more delighted with the 
Letters of Litenitnre, which he never faw till they were 
printed) ofhcrwife his advice would doubtlefs have occafion- 
cd the fuppreffion of feveral crude puerilities. Many of thefe 
papers were written in more youthful years, when the author 
v^s immerfed in poetical fancy, and unexperienced in fiudy. 
The original title of the book was ** Letters of Literature ;" 
but as the title of a book is the laft part that is printed, the 
author happened to call on the printer, who obferved, that 
it was bare : to which it was anfwered, that there feemed to 
be a degree of prefumption in a man's publtlhing hts own 
letters, with his name. Upon a moment's reflc(5lJon the 
letters of Mr. Melmoth, publifhed under the fiAitious name 
of Sir Thomas Fitzofborne, occurred to memory; and an 
imaginary name was accordingly affixed to the tide page. 
Many petulances in thefe letters, which gave >nce both in 
the literary and poVidcal world, would have been withdrawn 
by more mature experience ; but the praife of Gibbon, Ho- 
race Walpole^and Lord Charlemont, muft be allowed to in- 
dicate that the work was not without merit. 

As an author, Mr. Pinkerton has fmce publiflied the wdl 
known differtation on the Scythians or Goths, and an Enqairy 
into the Ancient Hiftory of Scotland, two volumes. His 
laft work, and which is above our praife, is the Hiftory of 
Scotland, in two volumes, quarto. Of fome anonymous 
trifles, which he fometimds only corre(5ted,'he has alfo been 
reputed ^e author. 

As an editor he has publifhed many volumes of ancient ^ 
Scottifli hiftory, and a colle^Hon of ancient Latin lives of 
Saints, tending 10 illuftrate die early hiftory of his country. 
Nd higher authority can be quoted than that of the late. Mr. 
Gibbon, on fubje£ls of literature. His opinion of the ulents 
and erudition cl Mr. Pinberton will be found at page 7 13 of 
Ac iecmid vdume of bis roificellaneous .Works, lately publifli- 
ti by Lord Sheffield. We fliall coiKlude this, article by 

quoting 
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quotfng Mr. Gibbon's own words; and wc hope, on the re- 
turn of peace, if Mr. Pinkerton's health and Icifure perroir, 
that he will be encouraged to undertake the great national 
work propofcd, 

«* It is long, Tcry long indeed, fince the fiicceft of oir neighbour!, and 
the knowledge of our rtfourccs, bare difpofcd me to wiih, that our Latlo 
tnemoriak of the middle ige, the Scripturet Utrum jiMgUenrum^ might b« 
publiiked in England, in a manner worthy of the fubjed and of the conn. 
try. At a time when the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire has icti- 
mately consedcd me with the firft hiflorians of Frince, I acknowledged (in 
a note) the value of the Benedidine Collcdion, and expreffed my hope th»t 
liich a national work would provoke our own emulation. My hope h*;t 
UJM, the provocation was not felt, the emulation was not kiiklled ; and I 
bave now feen, withont an attempt or a dtfign, near thirteen ycari, which 
night have fufficed for the ezecotion. During the grenteft part of that tirae 
1 have been abfent from England : yet I have fometimci Tound' opportuni- 
ties of introducing this favourite topic in converfation with our literary 
8ICII, aBdour eminent bo*k£eUers, At long at I expatiated on the merits 
of 9M undertaking, fo beneficial to hiftory, and (b honourable to the nation, 
I was beard with attention s a general wiih feemed to prevail for its fu^- 
<cis; but no Cooner did we ferlouily confult aboui the beft means of prq- 
moting that fuccefs, and of reduciog a pleafing theory hito a real adion,^ 
than we were (lopped at the firft ftcp, by an iqfuperable difficulty«-tbe 
choice of an editor. Among the authors already known to the public, nonp, 
liter a fair review, could be fouodf at once poirc0cd of. ability a^id inclina- 
tlofl. Unknown, or at Icaft imtried abilities could not infpire much reafoQ* 
able confidence ; fome were to6 poor, others ton rich ; fon>e top bufy, oihei a 
too idle : and ve knew not where to fcek our Erglifh Muratori; in 'the 
tomuh of the metropolis, or in the (hade of the Univerfity. The age of 
Herctileao diligence, wbiph could devour and digefi whole libraries, is paf- 
ffid away ; and 1 Cat down in hopelefs defpondcncy, till I Ihould be able ta 
fiud a perfon endowed with proper quullfications, and ready to employ fcy^* 
ral years pf his life ip afllduous labour, without any fplcndid profped of emo« 
hiBicnt'or fame. 

The man is at length found, and I now renew the propofal in a higher 
|One of con6dcncc. The na^ne of this editor is Mr. John Pinkerton ; but 
M that name may provoke fome refentmeots, and revive fome prejudices, it 
is incumbent on me, for his reputation, to explain my fcntimcnts withoyt 
referve; and 1 have the fatisfsdion of knowing that he will not bedifpleaf- 
cd with the freedom and fincerity of a friend. The impnlfc of a vigorous 
mtod urged Mm, at an early age, (ft write and to print, before his tafte and 
jodgmcDt had attained to their mMurity. His ignorance of the wotid, tbe 

love 
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Wve of pandos* and the wirmth of hit temper, hetnyed him into fi»me im* 
proprieties; aod thoTe juTenile fidliet, which candour will eitufe, he himTelT 
s« the firfi to condems, aod will perhaps he the Uft to forget. Repentance 
has bog fince propitiated the mild divinity of Virgil, againft whom the 
raft yoDth,iiBdcr a fiditlous name, had darted the javelin of criticifin. H« 
Imilea at htsrefbrmatioo of our Englilh tongue, aod i» ready to conicis, that 
IB all popiilar foftitutioiii^ the laws of coftem muft be ohtyed by reafon her« 
fclf. The Goths ftiU continue* to he his chofcn people, but hie retains bo ' 
imtipathy to a Celtic favage ; aod without renouncing his opinions and arw 
gvmcnts, he fiocere'ly laments that thofe literary argument! have ever been 
embittered, and perhaps enfeebled, by an indifcreet miature of anger and 
contempt. By foone ezploiions of this kind, the volatile and fiery particles 
ef his nature have been difcharged, and there remains a pure and Iblid fob* 
fiance, cadov^ with many adive aod u(eful energies. His recent publica- 
tions, a Trcatife on Medals, and the edition of the early Scotch Poet^, difv 
cover a mind replete with a variety of knowledge, and inclined to every li- 
beral pnrfuit ; but his decided propenfity, fuch a propenfity as made Bent- 
ley a critic, and Rennel a geographer, attrads him to the ftudy of the hif- 
^ry and anti^tics of Great Britain ; and he is well qualified for this ftcdy» 
by a fpirit of criticifiii, acute, difcemiag, and fufpicious. Hia edition of 
the original Lives of tl^f Scottifli 3aiDts has fcattered fome nys of light over 
the darkcft age of a dark country; fince there are fo many circumftances in 
which the moft dario|^ legeadaiy vrill not attempt to remove the well 
faiowo landmarks of track* Hia Diffcitation on the Origin of the Goths, 
with the Ao^oities of Scotland, are, in my judgment, elaborate and fatit- 
iidory works; and were this a contenient place, I would gladly enume- 
rate the important queftions in which he has redified my old opinions con- 
cerning the migrations of the Scythic or German nation from the neighbour- 
hood of the Cafpian and the Euiiot to Scandinavia, the eaftem coafts of 
Briuin, and the fliorea of the Atlantic ocean. He has fince undcrtakea to 
iUttilntte a more interefting period of the Hillory of Scotland ; his materials 
are chiefly drawn from papers in the Britifh Mufeum, and a ilplfal judge 
bas afliired me, after a penifal of the mamifcript, that it contain! more 
aew and authentic information than could be fairly eipeded from a writer 
of the eighteenth century. A Scotchman by birth, Mr. Pinkerton ia 
«^ual)y difpo(ed, aod even aniious, to iihiftrate the HiAory of Englaod : 
he hzd long, without my knowledge, entertaioed a projed fimiUr to my 
•WD ; his twelve leucrs, under a fiditiuus figna(urc, in the Gentknutn't 
Magaxine (X7S8), difplay the zeal of a patriot, and the learning of an anti- 
^lariao. As foon aa he was in£bnnedf by ^. Nicol the bookfeller, of my 
^rtiiea aad my choice^ h<t advanced to meet me with the generous ardour 
-${% vehateer, confcious of hi& ftrength, defirous of exercife, and careleia of 
n;wvd ; we have diicuifed in ieveral convcrfiitioos, every material point 
^ rdetct to the general plan and arrangement of the work ; and I can 

only 
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only cMsplaln ol hti OOfOhre docility to cbc opiakiM of % man nivch left 
lltUltd in the Ivbjed thao himfelf. Should h be objeded, that fucb a work 
vnW furp9£i the power* of a fiogle man, aod chat kidailry it btft promoted 
by th<*. diiuiioii of bbdur, I mad anfwer, that Mr. PiuHcrton feeois one o£ 
the children of thofe heroe», whole race it almoft extind; that h^d allida- 
out fittdy ia the (ble amufement of hit tndepeodant leifurc ; that hit warm, 
incitnatioa will be quickened by the fenfe of a duty reftiog folely on him« 
Iclf ; and that he it now in the vigour of age and health ; and that the moft 
Toluminout of our hiftorieal coUc^iiont wat the moft fpccdily finiihed by the 
diligeoce of Muratori alone. I mufl add, that I know not where to (cek 
III bifoi ittc; that the oper-ationt of a fociety are often perplexed by the di- 
^nfion of fiwtiacBU and charaAert^ and often retarded by the degree* of ta- 
lent and application ; and that the editor will be alwayt ready to receive 
the advice of judiciout counfeUar% and (a employ the hand of fubordinato 
workaeo. S. 
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THE town of Hull has had the faigk honour of being the 
birth-place of two eminendy diftiiiguiflied fenators. Marvel 
atad Wilbcrfbrcc, hoth of whom were the rcprefentativcs o( 
their native place* Marvel, the friend of Mi]ton> and Latia 
Secretary to Crotnwellt was, about the time of the Reftora* 
tion, eleded Member of Parliament for Hull, in which ficu- 
ation he continued till his death, in the year 1678. He dif- 
tiffguiflied hinnielf by his integrity as a fenator, and by his 
wit as a writer againft the corruptions of the Court. Great 
paias were taken to feduce this patriot from his principle, but 
befteadily withftood the attacks of the Monarch, preferrmg 
poverty and honour to the wealth and fplendor which the pro- 
,digal Charles wi(bed to beftow upon him*. 

* The political worki of Andrew Marvcll were coUeded and piibUflied 
M two volum^K, X2mo. in 17^6. They wert afterwards printed with h^ 
other jpiccci both prefe and vcrfr, in three volumet (Quarto . 

Mr. 
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Mr. W^lbcrforce, thc.fabjefl of the Mtowing mcimmr^ 
was born in the year 1759, and is grandfon to William Wik 
berforce, Efqoire, who was twice Mayor of HuU» firft io the 
year 1722, and again in 1740. In 1771, this venerable ma* 
giitrate, feeliog the ifiiiiinities of old age^ refigned his gown^ 
after a long and faithful difcharge of the duties which attached 
to his office as Alderman. By the death of Mr. Wilber- 
Icrce's £ither, while he was very young, the important talk 
of educating his heir fell to the direAion of a prudent and 
afFediaoate mother, who feemsjo have been in every refpe£t 
qu^Ii&ed for the bufinefs. She firft placed her Ton under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Pocklngton; and to fiaifli his provin«» 
cial courfe of education! he was fent to the grammar fchool 
of (he Rev. Mf. Milner. 

About the year 1774, he was entered at St. John's Cdm 
lege, Cambridge, where he formed an intimate friend(hi|i 
with Mr. Pitt, the prefect Minifter, and with Dr« liaao 
Milner* 

When Mr. Wilberforce came of age, which was but a feir 
weeks prior to the genertl eledion in 17(0, the inhabitaflts 
of the town of Hull were invited to (hare in fcenes of great 
feftivity : for the populace, an ox was roafttd whole, whiok 
was accompanied with feveral hogflieads of ale. By thde 
means he attached the lower orders of the freemen to lus in* 
tcreft } and his own refpedable character having already madt 
him the ftiend of thofe who weife not to befeduced by feliiih 
inottves, he was, in conjun£tion with £x)rd Robert Mamiers, 
aimoft unanimoully eleAed the reprefentative of Hull. Dur« 
ing the exiftence of that Parliament, we do not find that Mr. 
Wilberforce took any very a&ive political part. In the year 
1784, he was re-eleded with Mr. Thornton ^ but this ho» 
DOur he then declined, having been chofen alfo a reprefenta- 
tive for the county of York. 

As a fenator, Mr. Wilberforce has chiefly diftingui(bed 
Mioxfelf on the Aibje^ of the flave trade. His exertions in 

that 
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that caufc^ which, for fevera! fucceflive years was confidereJ . 
as a natioaal caufc; have enrolled his name among thofe which 
are moft difiinguiibed for humanity and theiove of their fel- 
low-creatures. 

Soon after the meeting of Pariiamcnr, in 1787, Mr. Wil- 
berforce gave notice of his intention to hring forward a mea- 
fure refpc^Ung the flave trade. . This was the firft public no- 
tice that was taken of the iiibjcf^, Mr. Fox, at the fame 
time,obferved, that be had intended to introduce the bufinefs 
for the conftderation of parliament. In confequence of thf» 
notice, a great number of petitions were prefented from the 
Univerfities of Cambridge, Glafgow, and Aberdeen^ fronv 
the Society of Quakers ; from the counties of Huntingdon^ 
JLeiccfter, Stafford, Northampton, Hertford, Middlefex, and 
Cambridge;, from the eilies of Briftol ^nd Norwich; from 
the town of Birmingham, and from various other cities and 
towns, demanding thcaboUtien of the flave-tcule. The re- 
quell of thefe petitions was built upon, a very obvious princi- 
ple | they did not defire vi^olently to interfere with the ftate 
of our Weft-India iflands; they did not wi(h the immediata 
emancipation of the flaves; but they conceived that no wife 
and falutary meafure could be adopted, (bort of the entirr 
and inflant abolition of our commerce to Africa for this pur- 
pofe. The petitioners were, in general, fufficicntly avcrfe to. 
Ilavery, as a condition of human beings ; but they contented 
themfelves with the hope, that the putting a flop to the im- 
portation of flaves (hould meliorate the fi)tuatton of the per- 
fons aiShially placed in that flate, and that the gradual im- 
provement of agriculture in the Atlantic iflands would be 
fufficieot univerfally to diflfufe the blefCngs of liberty without^ 
occafioning violent concuffions in any part of the world* 
- On the ninth of May 1788, Mr. Pitt came forward) in the 
name of his friend Mr. Wilbcrforcc, whofe ill flate of health 
would not allow him to appear in public, to propofe a refolu- 
tion to tho Houfe of CommoQSi founded oa the petitions that 
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bad been prefented, to declare that they would early in the 
•jext feflion proceed to take into confi^llration the fiate of the 
Oave-crade, and the meafures it Qijg^ be proper to adopt 
with refpciS to it. He trufted, thkt the decifions of that 
Houfe oa this impQitam fubje£l would be equally didbted by 
bunuuiify^jtiftice and policy. 4$e^0iG» hoped that Mr. Wii- 
berforee wooU he fufici^^y recovered againft the com- 
menceoieac 4it the ear«in|Ji^oii'to take the condudl of the 
buitnefilato bis own hanJi^'and he believed it would be ge» 
oerally Agreed) that a meafure bf philanthropy^ and national 
iotereft cooid not be «Mre advantageouily placed. 

Notwidiftaqdtng the high importance of this fubje£t, a 
full year dapfed before ii was again regularly difcufled ia 
Parliament. During this interval various petitions had beea 
prefcnted from perfons principally interefted in gains arifing 
from the4iorrid traffic in human beings, the obje£t of which 
was to demand, that the abolition of the African trade might 
not be adopted. Mr. Wilberforce, on this occafion, after a 
fpeecb not more diftinguilhed for eloquence and energy, than 
for every principle of found reafoning, moved twelve propo-- 
fitions i the fubftance of which was, that the number of flavet 
annually carried from Africa and imported into the Britifb 
Weft Indies amounted to thirty-eight thoufand. They far- 
ther entered into the probable demerits of the perfons fold to 
^avery ; the confequepces produced upon the inhabitants of 
Africa; and the valuable and important commerce to that 
country which might be fubftituted in the room ui the flavc 
tizdc. They dated the injury fuftaincd by the Briti(h fea» 
fnen, and the fatal circumftances that attended the tranfpor- 
tation to theflaves; they detailed the caufes^of the mortality 
of the negroes, and enumerated the different items of calcu- 
lation refppding the increafe of population in Jamaica and 
Barbadoes i and ^ey concluded with declaring, that it ap- 
peared that no cotiftderable inconvenience would refult from 
<iifcoatinuing the farther importation, 

Thcfe 
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Thcfe propofitions were ably fupported by Mr. Pitt, Fox, 
Burke, and ih (hort, by ail thie ekx}uence of the Houfe of 
Cooiinons : the op]po(ition to them was violent, though fee- 
ble in point of argument, and the queftion was carried with- 
out a diviflon. The friends of humanity cherUbed great 
hopes that this was an aofpicious commencemeiit<»f the work 
to which they had put their hands. Their oppoittate, how- 
trer, by examining witnefieS| and by other proitraAing 
caufes, eflfedually prevented any £utber important public 
di(biffion of this bufinefs til) April 17919 when Mr« Wither- 
force moved for ^ leave to bring in a bill to prevent die fur<« 
ther importation of African negroes into the Britifli colo- 
nies.** On this occaflon be concluded a moft able fpeech, 
with declaring, that whatever might be the fate of his motion, 
Ke was fatisfied of one thing, which was, that the public bad 
already aboliflied the flave-trade. Supported by this conii- 
d^ralioni he (hould continue to perfevere, and would never 
abandon the oljed till it was accomplilhed. Notwithftand- 
iag the eloquence and talents exerted by the great leaders of 
Adminiftratio/i, as well as by Mr. Fox, and other members 
of the Oppofition, Mr. Wilberforce's nK)ti6n was loft by a 
majority of 75. 

The fate of this bufinefi excited a lively intereft in the 
people at large i petitions were prefentcd in favour of the abo- 
lition from all parts of the country : fo that on the fccond of 
April 1791* which was the day Mr. Wilberforcc had ap- 
pointed to renew the difcuffion, the humber of petitions ofk 
the table of the Houfe of Commons amounted to 5C8. TTie 
debate on this occafion was, perhaps the moft eloquent and 
interefiing that was ever witneffed in tlie Briti(h §enate. 
The want of fucceft hitherto feemed to have awakened all 
the energies, and to have roufed every honourable feeling of 
which the human heart is capable.* 

The 

* Our readers will bt gratified with the ibllowjo^ eztrz€t from Mr. 
VllWrfoircc*! fpeech on this occafioQ. After having ccumcnted the evili 
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The fpcecM of Mr. Wilbcrforce, Mr. Fox, and partlcu. 
brly that of Mr. Pitt, are ftill remembered by the witnefles 
of this fcenp with the ax>ft lively emotions of intelleAual 

pleafure. 

atuduBf to tha llaTe-tnde, and the intereft which the ruhjcA had exdtpd 
in icirenl parts ol Europe, he layt, ** Denmark hat confented to abolUk 
the fla«c*tfadc is tea yeaxa. Dreadlal, indeed, it the idea of toleriting 
for a moment, ranch more for fo long a term, fach a fyftem of wicked- 
sefi; hot kt it be fsid in excufe for Demnark, that ftie knew hot littk of 
itt enormity in comparifoQ with nt, and that (he alfo with Ibiiie^hat more 
colour of reafoning, if the argameot can !n any caic be endured, auy at 
lefe that the number of llaTet flic uket off wat fo finaU, that her gom|; 
cot of the trade would make no real difference in the number eiported 
from Aiirica. But can we fay thit, who carry off almoft as many at aU tho 
reft of Europe pat together i There it in h£t no natkm in the world, by 
which thta argument nuy not be ufed with more decency than by ouiv 
felvet. 

" But milcrable at thta pretext is, I am afraid it will be found on a 
dofer luquiiy tliat we have ao right to a^ail oorieUes of it : let ut aik 
onrfelvea ho^eflly, if we ad Uke thofe who are really influenced by thia 
cooiideration. If we were fiscere in our profefliont, we fliould furejy la* 
hour to convince the nations of Europe of the enormities of the flare* 
trade, and flrive to prevail on them to defiil from it ; whereat we^o the 
very reverfe, we iandion it by our ciample, we pufli it to an unparalleled 
extent, and luraifli them with thia very argument, which if they accept, 
the flave-trade can never be abolilhed at all. But there are fome perfons 
who adopt a fliU bolder bnguage, and who declare without refenre, that 
religion and juftice, and hununity, command the abolition of the flave* 
trade, but that they muft oppofe the rocafure becaule it is inconiiftert 
with the national intereft. 1 truft and believe no fuch argument will be 
uM this night : for what if it but to eftabliih a competition between God 
and Mammon, and to adjudge the preference fo the latter i what but to 
dethronie the moral Governor of the world, and to fall down and woHhlp 
the idol of Intereft f What a maoifefto were this to the furrounding na- 
tions ! what a leffon to our own people ! Come then, ye nations of the 
earth, and learn a new code of morality from the Parliament of Great 
Britain. We have di&arded our old prejudices; we hatre difcovered that 
religion and juftice, and humanity, are mere rant and rhapfody ! Why, 
Sir, thefe are principles which Epicurus would hare rejeded for their im- 
piety, and Machiavel and Borgia would have difcUimed as too infamous 
for avowal, and too injurious to the gentril happine£i of mankind. U 
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pleafure. So irrcfiftiblc was the eloquence of Mr. Pitt, who 
Aii not rife to fpeak till four o'clocc in the morning, that it 
was imagined the queftion would have been carried by accla- 
mation. Eighty-five perfons were only found to vote againft 
the total abolitiofu However, by a (kilfiil manceuvre of Mr. 
Dundas, who has given an uniform oppofition to the aboli' 
tton, the word gradual was introduced into the motion be« 
fore it was pafled* 

The fubje£t was again refumed on the 28th of April, 
when it was agreed, ^ That it (hall not be lawful to import 
aay African negroes into any Britilh colonies, in (hips ovn« 
cdor navigated by Britifh fuh}e(5ts,at any time after the firft 
day of January, 1796-** That period, however, arrived, b»t 
with it no relief was brought to afBidled Africa. The flare- 
trade ftiil exiftsjto the difgrace of Britain. 

Notwithftafltding all the eicertions of Mr. Wilberforce, 
which in thisbufincfs have been worthy the greatnels of the 
caufe in which he has embarked, we believe that the only ad- 
vantages accruing to the negroes are, fome comparatively 
trifling regulations as to the fpace allowed them in the (hips 
by which they are tranfported from their native land to the 
Ihores of thofe iiles, which are rendered infamous by the 
traffic in human blood. 

The nanoes of Wilbcrforce, Fox, Pitt, Smith, and many 
others, ftand pledged never to abandon but with their lives 
that caufe in which the happincfs, the liberties and lives of 
millions of the human race are intimately concerned ; we 

God in hit soger woukl punifli us for this formal reninciation of his au- 
thority, what feverer Tcngeance could he inflid than onr fucccfsfiil propa- 
gutioB of thefe accurfcd maxims ? ConGder what cffeds would follow from 
thetr nniverfal prmlence ; what fcencs ihould we foon behold around us : 
in public affairn breach of faith, and anarchy and bloodihed ; in private 
life, fraud and diftruU, and perfidy, and whatever can degrade the human 
chancer, and puifon the comfortt of focial and domeftic intercourfe* 
Men mull retire to caves and dc£erti> and withdraw from a warid bccooM 
too bad to be endured.** 

may 
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nay therefore at leaft hope that times more propicious to 
the interefts of humanity, juftice and real religion will ar« 
rive, when the Britilh Parliament fhall colled^ively manifeft 
the fame anxiety to wipe away this reproach from the nation^ 
as the efforts of individuals have been laudable and glorious. 
As a friend to human kind we have given ample evidence 
'to Mr. Wilbcrforce's charaflcr ; and his benevolent, though 
hitherto unfuccefsful exertions in favour of an injured race of 
men muft entitle him to the efteem of every philanAropift. 
We are now to coniider him in another but not lefs refpe<5la- 
ble character, as a friend to religion. In the year 17979 
Mr. Wilbcrforcepublifhed a work entitled, ^^ A Practical 
View of the Prevailing Religious Syftcm of Profeffcd Chrif- 
tians, in the higher and middle clalTes ia this Country, con* 
trafted with real Chriftianity.'' 

This work had a rapid and mod extenflve circulation ; fe- 
vcral editions of it were fold in the courfe of the iirft year* 
It was foon after publiflied in a form better adapted to anfwer 
the purposes of choTe Chriftians who conceived it a work 
propter to be given away among the lower clafles of fociety : 
and many thoufands have in this way been diftributed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The work in general confiils of 
regular eflays on almoft every branch of religion, according 
to the Calviniftic fyfiem. The ftyle in which it is written 
is fimple, and very well adapted to the fubjed.* 

Nptwithftanding 

• The following pafligei will exhibit to the reader an example of Mr. 
Wilberforce'i Vtjic an4 maoBcr. In the ciTaj addrefiei to the ** Ksturaily 
rangb Mmd mmjifrt" hefayt: 

^ Ammkg men of the world, a youth of foftneft and fwectnela will 
often harden into infcnfihility, and (harpen into morofeneCi. But it it the 
office of Chriilianity to rererfe this order. It is pleafing to witnela this 
blefied renovation : to fee as life adrances afpeiities, gradually finoothing 
^owD, and rouglvielks mellowing away : while the fubje^ of this happy 
change eipertencet within increafing meafur^s of comfort which he dif- 
Mn aitmsd hioiy and feeling the genial influence of that bearenly flame 
jrhich can thus give life sod wumth and adion to what had hitherto Wen 
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Notwitliftanding the great popularity of Mr. Wilber- 
force's " PraSical View," yet by maoy dcncmiaattons of 
Chrtftians it was thought to poflefs but a fcnall (hare of that 
^irit of mildneft and charity which is uQiformly recommend- 
ed both in the precepts and example of their connnon Lord 
^ni Mafter. And juftice to the public obliges us to fay^ 
tb^t the honourable Member for Yorldbire met with an able 
opponent in the Rev. Thomas BeUham, who publt(hed a 
mafterly Review of Mr. Wilberforce's Treatife, in a feries 
q£ Letters to a Lady. 

In private life, Mr. Wilberforce is faid to exhibit^ in a 
Ycry eminent degree, that humanity, benevolence, and ftri£k 
piety, for which he has been a public advocate. . It is a difiS- 
qulty, however, not eafily to be folved, that a man fortified by 
fuch .principles, (hould, in almoft every inftance, have been 
thQ zealous defender of the prefent war : a war which has 
been as deftruAive to Europeans as the flave-trade is to the 
fwarthy African. 

About three years ago, Mr. Wilberforce married Mifs 
Spooner, the amiable daughter of I(aac Spooner, £fq. a 

ligid and inrenfible, looln up with gratitude to IIim wlio haf ihe<l 
abroad thii principle of love in hit heart : mirotutfue nvvm frotdtf et ««r 

In another part our tvthor, alludiog to the times obfcrvei : 
'* Never were there timea which inculcated more forcibly, than thole 
la which we live, ihe wifdom of feeking happioefa beyond the reach of 
human vtciffitudei. What ftriking lefibna have we had of the precarious 
tenure of all fobluoary poflefliona ! Wealth and power and profperity, how 
peculiarly tranfitory and uncertain ! Bot religion difpenfes her choiced 
cordials in the feafons of exigence, in poverty, in exile, in rtckncA, and in 
death. The eflential fuperiority of that fupport wiitch is derived from re- 
ligion is lefi felt, at leall it is lefs apparent, when the Cbrifiian is in full pof- 
feOlon of riches and fplendour, and rank, and all the gifts of nature and 
fortune. But when all thefe are fwcpt away by the rude hand of time, cr 
the rough blafts of advcriity, the true Chriftian ftandt, like the glory of 
theforell, credand vigorous; ftripped indeed of his fummcr foliage, but 
more than ever difcovering to the obferving eye the Mid ftrength oC his fub« 
ftantial Mxturt*' 

wealthy 
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wealthy ami popular Merchant of the town of Birmingham* 
By this union heconfiderably improved his fortune, and con- 
fequently augmented the fphere of his ufefulnefs. 

In pcrfon Mr. Wilberforcc is below the middle fizc, and 
flender ; his health is extremely delicate. The Icaft exer- 
tion in public fpeaicing diforders him. This conftitution^ 
weakneis muft, it is feared, at no great diilance of time, de- 
prive his country of the benefit of that eloquence and tbofe 
parliamentary exertions whichTiave been celebrated in the re- 
ipoteft corners of the world. 
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SHOULD it appear in the prefent memoir that fuperior 
endowments exempt not the pofleflTor from the accidents and 
calamities of life,, or that even in fome fituations they add 
poignancy to the fenfe of thofe calamities; yet, let it not be 
forgotten, thaf a cultivated imagination pofTeiTes in itfelf an 
independant fource of peculiar and appropriate enjoyment, 
compared with which, in richnefs and variety, the pleafures 
of fenfe are (taean and fcanty. When wearied with the fu« 
tility of fociety,or difi^ufted with its vices, it is the privilege 
ef genius to retire within itfelf, to call up, with creative , 
power, new worlds, and people folitude with ideal beings. 
It is to the improved ufle, and feeling heart, that Nature^ 
unveiling her chajrms, gives a zcft to. fimple pleafures, and 
fheds over ordinary objeAs a touching grace. 

Mrs. Charlotte S.mith was the daughter of Nicholas Tur- 
ner, a gentleman who poflefTed from his father and elder bro- 
ther, confiderable eftates iQ.tbe counties of Surrey and Suf- 
fer. Her fnpcher,of the name of Towers, was no lefs dif- 
ttiiguiflied for her perfonal charms than the qualities of her 
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heart and underftanding ; but of her maternal care her chil- 
dren were unhappily deprived,, when the eldcft,, the fubjedl 
of this memoir, was little more than three years oU : her 
death was the fourceof many misfortunes, fince ihcir faihcr, 
in confequence of it, quitted his houfe in Suirey^amf wcni 
abroad for fome time, leavin^: his cl^ildren to the care of theii: 
mother's fitter,, who, as far as h«r tendernefs and affect iof> 
could do it, made up to them the lofs they had fuihiiiicd. 
But when, a blow fo cruel falls on a man of livtly )>aliions, 
and thus deftroys his domeflic h^ppincfs, many cviU enfuq 
from the eagerncfs with which a temporary forg^tfulntls is 
fought by mixing with the world, 'Retuming from the tour 
he had made^ in hopes of diffipatinghis forroy/,, Mr. Turner 
placed his children at fchool, and, when the eiiieil was about 
ten years old, he fold his eftate at &toice,* near Guudford, 
and his family refided at his houfu- in Su^ex, or'Occafioiia'ly 
in London, for the purpofc of having mafters to attnJ hi?. 
two daughters, while h.is fon.wa; placed at Weilqnjaijbei: 
j^hool. 

The hours of theetdtft daughter were now confumed ii^ 
attempting to acquire, at a great expcnce, what are called ac* 
con^plifliments. But certain it is, that either from l^er in- 
ftrufiors. being ill cholen, or hecaufe her ftudics vere too^ 
foon interrupted, (he made no gonfiderable pfogrefs in niufiq^ 
on which the greateft expence was lavifhed, aj^id dedicated, 
much of her time to drawing, with, a fondnefs greater, than, 
her powers of execution, at lead in drawing landfcapes, in. 
whiqh the £hortne& of her fight precluded her from attaining 
?ny degree of perfe6tion. At a mpre mature period of life 
flie was accuftopied to regret the time thu? employed, and tp, 
wifli that flic had rather been dircdcd m ^fcful i ending, ^and, 
in the ftudy of other languages, as well as the French, acquir- 
^ in her early infancy. But though her father, no contem^^^ 
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tible poet himfelf, encouraged and cherifiied the talents he 
thought he obferved in his daughter, her aunt, whofe care (he 
was (ItU under, 1)3d other opinions as to the propriety of in« 
dulging her tafte for reading, and faw, with alarm, that her 
niece pafled, and (he thought wafted, whole flays in hanging 
over almoft any book^ that fell in her way. Such bookSf 
therefore, as were mofl likely to flatter the tafte of a young 
perfoo>were abfolutely prohibited ; the confequence of which 
was, that (be (bized, with indifcriminating avidity, all that 
caroe in her way ; by this means acquiring a fuperficial ac^ 
quaintance with various fubjeds of knowledge, that, by 
awajpening her curiofity, led, in fubfequent periods, to more 
fomplete information. 

At this time of her life, though yet at an age when moft 
girls are at fchool, Mrs. Smith was taken a great deal into 
company ; and almoft all the gaiety (he ever partook of was 
between ber twelfth and fifteenth year. 

But from the diffipaiions ^ |^don, in fociety, of at teaft 
^ fa(bionable d^fcriptiop, and from what (be liked better, 
wandering amidft the romantic beauties of that part of Suf- 
iex where her father'^ houfe was fituated, the time was now 
come when (he was to be removed. Mr. Turner married a 
fccond wife, who, however defeAive in the qualities pofleiTed 
by the iirft, had one advantage, by which, in the opinion of 
the majority, they were more than counterbalanced— a con(i* 
derable fortune. , Mr. Turner, forefeeing that his daughters^ 
the eldeft of whpm had attained her fifteenth year, would pro- 
t>ably objeA to the authority of a ftep-mother, fuiFered them 
(o remaiot for fome months, under the protedion of their 
aunt ; but the eldeft daughter was (bon after (cen and admir- 
ed by Mr. Smith, the (on of a Weft India merchantyWconfider- 
able fortune, who was alfo an India Diredlor. Her extreme 
youth, to which the elder Mr. Smith had an objedion, was 
no longer confidcredas^fuchwben he became acquainted with 
beri mif at a period oif life when the laws of^his country 
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do not aljo^ cbat a'debt of ten pounds ibafi be contraK^d, 
fli^ became the wife of Mr. Smitbi exchanged the pure air 
of her native country for a refidencc (rnaJe neejlefbly fplcn- 
4id) in ooe of the clofeft and moft difagFeeable bnes in the 
city of London^ and the amufements in which ihe had been 
perhaps ionproperly indulged, for fooiety altogether diiFcrrnt^ 
iwhen her 4cfirc to conform to the wiflies of the father of her 
hu(b;uMi, who was extrensely foud of her, aUowed her to mix 
in (ociety at all. 

Much of her tinae was dedicated to this gentleman, the 
^dcr Mr. Smith, now a widower, having buried a fccon^ 
wife I and to amufe hina (he confented that her child ^for 
Ihe became a mother in her feventeeqth year) (hould alniofl 
alwajfs^ refide with him. But in the followinf: year, a k\y 
day^qttiy after the birth ofafecond fon, this lovely infant 
was carried off by afore throat, and from that period may be 
dated the cotn.mencement of thqfe forrows and auj^ieties, 
l^hich^ vith ^rccnitting feverity, have purfued her, and gi- 
ven to her produ^ioQS that tin£lure of hi^neis which bar, 
excited in every feeUng heart fo lively an intereft. The 
dibrder that robbed her of this child^ was of a nature foinal g- 
nantand infe<5tious,thatof all her houfehold, only herfelf and. 
4ie new horn inCuit efcaped it; ao4 that inCaiit, though ht fur- 
\ived ten years, (uffered fo much in this early ftate of his 
exiftence,for want of the care which is then fo indifpenfablv 
necefiary, that his feeble and declining health embittered with 
the mo£l ^ruel (blicitude the life of his mother, who loved him 
with more tham ordinary fonduefs. 

Mrs. Smifh, detefting inuie than ever the rcfidence in the 
pty, and being indeed unable to exift in it, bad then a fmall 
boufe at fomedi fiance, where, as her huihand was a good 
deal in town, and her fifler not always with her, (he lived 
very much alone, occupied folcly by her family, now in* 
creafed to three children. It was then her tafte for reading 
i^evived^ and ihe had ik fmali library, which was het greatefl 
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rcfourcc. Her ftudics, however, did not interfere with the 
care of her children^ Oxc nurfed them all her&lf, and ufualljr 
read while (he rotked the cradle of one, and had, perhaps, 
another ileeping on her lap. After fome chaYiges to different 
houfes in the neighbourhood of London, Mrs. Smith's fa- 
iher (now married to that aunt of Mr. Smithes who had 
brought her up) purchafed for his fon a houfe with about 
an hundred acres of land around it, called Lys Farm, in 
HampQiire,and the father undertook the whole managementof 
the Weft India bufiiTefs, though he was now &r advanced in < 
life. At this place the family of Mrs. Smith, confifting of 
five fons and three daughters, was occafionally encreafed by 
the nephews and nieces of her bufband, now orphans i and 
in confequence of fo many cares, and a large eftablifliment, 
{for Mr» Smith launched into farming "With more avidity than 
judgment, and purchafed other parcels of land) her time 
was fo (\iuch occupied, that but little leifure was left her 
for thore purfuits (he moft delighted in. Surrounding cir- 
tcumftances, however, and ill-j'-dged expences, which ihe 
had no power to prevent, rendered her extremely unhappy ; 
and when a few hours of the folitude (he had learned to love 
were allowed her, her thoughts and feelings were expreflTed 
in fome of thofe little poems, which (he has (ince called 
Sonnets ; but 16 far were they from being intended for the pub. 
lie eye, that her moft intimate friends never faw them 
lill many years afierwards. 

Her fiuher had now been dead fome yean;, and Mr* 
Smith's father died in 1776; an irreparable lofs to her,towards 
whom he had always exprelTed particular affe<^lon, and, of 
whom his opinion was fueh, that he appointed her, with his 
widow and bis fon, executrix to his will; a meafure which 
her being a wife rendered ineife<Sua] as to any prefent power. 
His wil^ though fortunately it provided for ail her children 
then born* was complex and confuted; and the truftees, 
who were alfo appointed, refufing to a6^, great inconveni* 
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vnce enfucd, and whoever w^s to blame, Mrs. Smith and 
her children, now nine in number, were finally the vi£lims. 
In 1782, Mr. Smith lervcd the ofiice of Sheriff for 
the county of Southampton. In the following year 
came a revcrfc of fortune, which, however, Mrs. Smith 
bad expected, and vainly endeavoured to avert: it de«> 
manded all her fortitude, and all the afFedion flie 
bdre her children, to prcfvenr her finlcing under its 
prefTure. On a fubje<^ of fo much delicacy it would 
be improper to dwell : thofe who witnefTed Mrs. Smith's 
condu£^, both while (he apprehended the evils that now 
overtook her, or while (he fufFercd under them, can 
alone doher juftice, or can judge, at leaft as far as a fingle 
inftance goes, whether the mind which feels the enthufiafm 
of poetry, and can indulge in the vifionary regions of ro- 
mance, is always fo enervated as to be unfitted for the more 
arduous talks and feverer trials of human life. Neither the 
fears of entering into fcenes of calamity, nor of faSering in 
her health, already weakened, prevented her from partaking 
the lot of h£r hu(ba;id, with whom ihe pafled the greater 
.part of feven months in legal confinement, and whofe re- 
icate was, at the end of that time, obtained chiefly by her in- 
defatigable exertions. But during thefe feven months feme 
of her hours were pafled at the houfe in Hampihire, which 
was now to be fold, tinder fuch circumftances as thofe who, 
ii) that fad hour, defened her, are now as unwilling to hear 
of as fhc is to relate them. What were then her fentimems 
in regard to the fummer friends, who fo little a time before 
hud cburted her acquaintance, and delighted in her company ! 
—-Of her relations, her brother only never for a moment re- 
laxed inhis tcndernefs and attention towards her, or in fuch 
9ds of friendfhip as he had the power of performing to- 
wa'rds her hufband. It was the experience (he acquired 
during thefe (tvcn months of the chicanery of latVy and the 
turpitstdeofmaffyofitsprofcforsy ihaty were ii proper to en^ 
Ur into the deiaily would fui ^y jufi if y thofe indignant feelings^ 
wbicbj on various occafions, Jbe bcs not bejituted t9 exprefu 
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If was during; this pefiodi too, that, (haring the imprifoii* 
mertt of her hufband, fhe w^ firft induced to turn ker 
thoughts towards the preTs, and to try whether pecuniary 
advantage could not be obtained by printing thofe little 
pieces of poetry M^hich (he had con^pofed in her walksi 
(often accompanied by her children) and of which only a 
few had been feen by one or two of her moft intimate 
friends. To her children the 27th Sonnet* particularly al« 
ludes. 

It occurred to ber, , that thefe produAions of her talents 
iriight, in the reverfe of her fortunes, be made to afford a 
j)ccuniary refource : uiider this idea, £he tranfcribed fourteen 
lOr £fteen Sonnets, which (he was induced, by his reputa- 
tion as a publiflier in the fajfhionable world, to offer per« 
fonally to Mr. Dodflcy, in Pali-Mall. This gentleman's 
reception of her« which impreffed itfelf on her memory^ 
was by no means liberal or flattering. Slightly regarding 
the roanufcript, he affured her, that for fuch things there 

was no (ale, Chat thel public had been fatiated with (bepherds 

I 

* As this hat more than once been pinie^ aod lately ippeired ia a newf- 
^ap<r wUb tKc name of aperfon who caUt faimfelf the Jttvermd Mr. Some* 
tkiof asDcxed to it, it it priBted here at tt waa £rft written aboot Che year 
s^Sf. 

Sifhio^ 1 iee yon little group at play, 

By forrow yet untonch'd, nnhnrt by care ; 
While free and iporciTe they enjoy to-day 

Content, and carekli of to-roorrow't fare. 
O, happy age !— when Hope'i uoclonded ray. 

Lights their green path, and ptompti their Gmple mirth ; 
fcr yet they feel the thums that lurking lay, 

To wdnnd the wretched pilgrinu of the earth, 
M!iking them me the hour that gave them birth, 

And threw them on a world fo full of pain. 
Where profperout folly tread* on patient worth, ( 

And, totieaf pride, miffurtune pU«d« in vain ! 
Ah ! for their future fate how many Irirt 
Oppraft my heart, and fill mine eyes with tesrt. 

and 
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and fliepberdefles, and chat he mud decline offering money 
lor the manufcript. To this he added whimfically, that he 
ihould not objedl to print the poems — when, (hould any 
profit ^rife, he might take it for his pains, and, fhould there 
be none, their would be no great harm done. Mrs. Smith, 
SK may be fuppofed, refufed this generous propofal, and re- 
filmed to her melancholy abode, fufficiencly difcouraged with 
her firft literary adventare. 

Her brother then defired he might try Meflrs. Dilly^in the 
Poultry, from whom there was reafon to expeft greater libe- 
rality ; but one of thofe gentlemen, having perufed one or 
two of the Sonnets, declared he had no opinion of their fuc- 
cefs, and wholly declined any treaty refpeding them. 

Thus repulfed, Mrs. Smith addrefled herfelf, through the 
interpodtion of. an acquaintance, to Mr. Hay ley, then 
Jcnown to her only by name, though he refided within feven 
miles of her father's houfe in Suflex, and bad long been 
coniidered as an author of great celebrity. T)iis gen tie- 
man > who doubtlefs appreciated the produdions offered to 
bis perufal with the tafle of a poet, did credit to himfelf by 
allowing his name to be ufed by the writer in a dedication* 
With this encouragement Mrs. Smith, returned to Mr. 
Dodfley, and agreed with him for the publication of the 
poems oh her own account. The immediate fuccefs of the 
chin quarto edition more than juftified its author's confi- 
dence; a fecond edition was foon called for; while the pro- 
mts of the work, in its progrefs, relieved the writer from 
thofe folicitudes for her children which had weighed down 
her fpirits, and enabled her to look forward with fortitude 
to the period which ihould difembarra& their father's af- 
fairs.* 

Whatever 

• The popularity i>f theCr ex^oifiu little poeiiif» which have pafled tbrovgh 
namerout editions, fufficienUy tcfttfiet their mefic : whlk the iouigination 
11 gratified and delif>hted by the rich, poetic imagery witb which thej 
aboimd ; their oidody, feeling and patboa tottcfa the heart, awakes its fym* 
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Whttevef fuisfadion Mrs. Smith deriTed from tb« ftie«^^ 
red of her firft iiteraiy adventorc, and the public apprccta- 
tion of bcr tafentf, her fkuacion allowed her no leifure for' 

their 

pithiet, lad Case oa kt affeAiont. The charader and (Uoation of the a«* 
ekor ve, is die three foUowiof fonnett, defcribed in a manner too appro* 
priaii and affsAkif •• refnire m apology for their aflertion. 

SONNEt L 

The partial Mofe has, from my earlieft hours, 

tefl'd on the ragged path I'm doom'd to tread; 
Aad ftiU, irtth ^MTttYo hand, has fiiatch'd wild flafwfrf ^ 

To fVMVie tecaftic farhodsibr ny head : 
But, fir, far happier is the lot of thole 

Who never leam'd her dear delofive art ; 
MThich, while it decks the dead with many a rofe, 

Refierves the thorn to fefter in the heart. 
For ftin flir htds foft Pity's mcitiog eye 

Stream o'er the tUs flie knows aoc to remoTe, 
Points every pai^ and deepens every figfa 

Of mourning Jnend&ip, or unhappy love. 
Ah f then how dear Hie Mufc's favoun coft. 
If thofe paint (brrow beit*-who feel it moft. 

SONNET XLVlf. 

'^n^cc.QaeeD of Shadows !.^flull I dill invoke. 

Still love the fcenes thy Iportive ptocil drew, 
When on mine eyes the early radiance broke, « 

Which Ihew'd the beauteous rather than the true ? 
Alas ! long fince thofie glowing tints are dead. 

And now 'tis thine in darkeft hacs to dVels • 
The fpot where pale Experience hangs her head. 

O'er the lad grave of murder'd Happinefs! 
Thro' thy lalic medium, then, no longer view*d. 

May fiiocied pain and faauad ploafure fly ; 
And I, as from me all thy dreams depart, 
Brca my wayarard dtfthiy fnbdued : 

Mar leek perfJedioa with a poet's eye, 

■ Nor fuffer angniih with a poet's heart! 
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dieir culture: entangfed in legal perplexitiesi and occupied 
with cares for her family, her hours were confumed in la- 
lours and Tolicitudes but little favourable to the mufe. 

By this time an surrangeroent was made through the inter- 
pofition of a court of law. The eftate and effeiEis of the 
eMer Mr. Smith were put into truft> and Mr. Smith's rela- 
tions confented to his being liberatisd. Their names, as 
wen as of the truftees into whofe hands the property now 
pifledy are purpofely omitted. 

After a day of exceflive fatigue, which bad fucceeded to 
diemoft cruel folicitudes, Mrs. Smith at length experienced 
the fatisfadlion, (the deed of truft having been (igned) of 
beholding her hufband freed from his confinement, and 
accompanied him immediately into Sufiex, where their 



SONKET XLII. 
^ Cwm^eidMwmg m W^lk m the Dowmi, m Ntvmher, ¥787. 

The dark md pillowy cloud, the Ullom trees. 

Seem o*cr the ruins of the year to monm; 
And, cold and hollow the inconftint breeze» 

Sobs thro* the falling leaves and wither'd fera« 
0*er the tall brow of yonder chalky bourn, 

The evening (hades their gather*d darkneft fling. 
While, by the lingering light, 1 (carce difccrn 

The ihrieking ni^ht-jar * fail on heavy wing. 
Ah ! yet a little a nd propicions Spring* 

Crown*d with frefh flowers, (hall wake the woodland ilratB ; 
Bvt no gay change revolving ficafians bring, 

Tdcalt forth pleafure (roin the fovl of pain ; 
Bid fyren Hope refume her long loft part. 
And chace the vulture Care— chat feeds upon the heart. 

* The night-jar or night-hawk, or fern owl, Irfa than a rook, la fre. 
qnently feen of an evening on the Downs. It has a Ihort heavy flight, 
^len refts on the ground, and again, uttering a mournful erf, flttt be- 
loreth e traveller, to whom iU appcaraacc is fuppolcd by die pe«£uiU to 
portend misfortooe.^ 



fiimily 
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homily remained under the care of their maternal uncje. 
Her fenrations on this occafion are thus defcribed in a letter 
to a friend : — 

^' It was on the 2d day of July th^t we commenced our 
journey. For more than a month I had (bared the reftraint 
of my hufband, in a prifon, amidA fcepes of mifery, of 
▼ice, and even of terror. Two attempts had, fince my laft 
refidence among them, been made by the prifootrs to pro- 
cure their liberation, by blowing up the walls of the houie. 
Throughout the night appointed for this enterprize, I re- 
muned dreflcfd, watching at the window, and expe£llng 
every moment to witnefs contention and bloodflied, or, per* 
baps, be overwhelmed by the preceded explofion. After fucb 
fcenes, and fuch apprehenfions, how deliciouily foothing to 
my wearied fpirits was the foft, pure air of the fummer's 
morning, breaching over the dewy grafs, as (having llept 
one night on the road) we pafied over the heaths of Surry! 
My native hills at length burft upon my view — I beheld once 
more the fields where I had pafled my happieft days, and, 
amidft the perfumed turf with which one of thofe fields was , 
flrewn, perceived, with delight, the beloved groupe, from 
whom 1 had been fo long divided, and for whofe fate my af* 
fei^ions were ever anxious. The tranfports of this meet* 
ing were too much for my exhaufted fpirits. After all my 
fufferings I began to hope I might tafte content, or expe- 
rience at Icaft a refpite from calamity."* 

This interval of joy and hope appears to have been tran- 
lient — 

•* A fpot of azure, in a cloudy flcy, 
A funny ifland, in a ftonny main.**! 

, Innured 

• HoweTcr honourably a fight of thU letter hai been obtained, an a{>o« 
logy ii yet perhaps due tu the writer for its infcrtion. 

f Scott'a Poems. — Or, as is iliU more elegantly ezpreifcd by Bilra. 
Smitli in her Sonnet oa the Exile-—* 

Ani 
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Inurod to difappointmcnt, fhc endeavoured to ann her^ 
felf with patiences the copfcioufnefs of merit and reftitudc 
is, in fome degree, its own reward: her children,. whofc 
nomber was now likely to receive an incrcafe, iufpircd with 
fortitude their unhappy mother, for whom new and accu- 
mulated misfortunes were yet in ftore. ^ 
To afritnd they were again indebted for perfccation : 
topreferve the freedom of Mr. Smith, fo recently acquired, 
an immediate retreat to the Continent became neceflary : 
thither, ignorant of the language, he was attended by his 
wife. Theprefence of Mrs. Smith being requifite in Eog- 
lamd, (he i^mained only one day with her huiband at Dieppe, 
whence /be returned in the fan^e packer, and was at home 
before her abfence had been perceived. All her efforts 
were now to be renewed, and another interval of melan- 
choly to be endured, while, in circumftances which rendered 
her exertions both hazardous and painful, (be fought to ar«- 
nmge their perplexed affairs. Her negociarions proving 
fruitlefs, Mr. Smith was compelled to remain abroad, where, 
becoming acquainted with fome Englifh gentlemen, be was 
perfuaded to hire a large but comfortkfs chateau,* in Upper 
Normandy, the refidence, fome time before, of a Scottifh 
nobleman and his brothers* The furniture was purchafed at 
five' times its value, and thither was Mrs. Smith, with her 
children, directed to repair. 

Of this expedition (he thus writes, in a letter to s 
friend . — 

** My voyage was without accident; but of my fubfe- 
cpent journey, in a dark night of Odober, through the 
di(mal hollows and almoft impafi'able cbafms of a Norman 



i^nd if a flattering cloud appeart to flkcw. 

The fancied fetnbUnce •£ a diCkaot foi t, 

Then meltft iwAy— >aoew bi» ipirlta ftil» 
WhtU the Uft hope but agipraTati-ahU woe ! 

^ Scat or maDiioii*bottfiu 

crofs-road. 
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f rofs-road, I could give a moft tremendous account. Mf 
chiidfeh, fatigued aimoft to death, harrailed by fea-fickoefst 
atid aftoniibed at the ft range noifes of the f^rench poftUlioAS^ 
v^hofe Ungua^e they did RQt ^nderftand, crept dofe !• mcr 
while I cardftiUy fppf^re^ed the doi^btt I entertained whether 
it were pofSble for us^o reach, vi^cbout focne fatal acc'tdefit»^ 
the place of our d^f^ination. }n the £taation I then was* 
it was litcie (hort of a miracle that my conftitution reftft^ 
rot merely i^e fatigiies of thejourney, with fo many little 
bvrings clinging about mc (the youngeft, whom I bore i» 
my arms, |carf:e twq years old) but the inconYenieoctes that 
iiwaited my arrival at our new abode, in which noaccixnOMu 
dation was prepared for my weary charges/^ 

la this melancholy exile was Mrs, Smith deftined to re-' 
main during a. fevere winter, and a (carcity of fuel, whick 
excited the turbu)ence of the peafantry : wood being at 
that period farmed in Normandy, for the profit of the 
Kmg, hq (quantity could be purchaTed but of the contra^oi^ 
at Dieppe, \vhich| at the diftance of twelve ^ormaq mifet, 
:imounted almoK to an abfolute prohibition, 

Thefe ^ircumftances^ with other fources of fatigue aii4 
vexation, the feverity of the weather, her delicate and periU 
ous fituatiipii, iar advanced in her pregnancy, and at a diftanoe 
from all proper affiftance and accommodation, added to the 
melancholy reflexions with which (be regarded fhe probable 
increafe to her family, nearly bore 4own her fpirits ; ppf- 
fefled with the convidion that (be fhould not furvive the 
approaching hour, for feveral weeks (he never parted with 
her children of an evening without a prefagc that they fliouUL 
*<neet no more. But—" God tempers the wind to the (horn 
lamb" — the period fo much dreaded paffed oyer in fafety^ 
and another (w was added to the family. Mrs* Smith re« 
covered more fpeedily from her confinement than in the days 
of her profperity and indulgence ; hard(hip and exertioa 
lud poffibly ftrengthcned her frame , it is <^ when the mind's 

free 
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tree that the body's delicate." In the midft of dcpriva- 
tions> to which they bad been but little accuftomed, and in^ 
oonveniencies of various kinds, the whole family, in their 
forlorn abode, continued to enjoy unintemipted health. 

Bxft this advantage, whether derived from a life of hardy 
aAivity, or from the fahibrity of the climate, did not 
compenfate for the exceffive expences attending on theiv 
infulated lltuation ; while many other circumftances com- 
bined to cnovince them of the expediency of Mrs. Smith's 
return to England with her &mily. 

Having fent before her the three eldeft boys, Mrs; Smith, 
with fevcn children, the youngeft fcarcely two iponth/^ oU 
prepared to follow: the family were to depeqd for Aipport 
on the exertions of the mother, who was likewife charged 
with the aegociation of her huiband's affairs. Her efibrts 
to procure his return prayed, not unfuccefsful : many weeks 
had not elapfed before they once more found themfelves to- 
gether at the houfe in Suflex. This (ttuation proving too 
cxpenfive, they removed to the old family houfe of the 
Mills, at Woolbeding, a village once the refidence of 
Otway. It was there the 26th Sonnet, " To the River 
Avon," was. written. But calamity of a nature which no 
exertions could avert» and the fenfe of which nothing could* 
afluage, ftill purfuedher. Not long after her eldeft fon had 
kft her to go out as a writer to Bengal, a &ul fever de- 
prived her alfo of thefecond, after only a few hours illnefs; 
and all the others were a(Fe£ied by the fame dreadful diftemper, 
which nearly coft the lives of two of them. This addi- 
tional diftrefs was, however to be coniended with : a part 
of it might, ihe thought, be alleviated, by having again 
recourfe to her pen; but diftrufting her powers in the com- 
pofition of original profe, (be hazarded the tranflation of a 
little French novel, written by the Abb6 Prevoft, which 
fhe had begun as an exercife in Normandy. This per- 
ferouoce was, without a name, (old for a very (mall fumy 

wbei)^ 
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^ben the tranflator applied herfelf to the feIb(3ion of extra^ 
prd/nary ftorieSi from authenticated trials, as recorded 10 a 
fee pf boojcs, in old French, entitled, Le^ Caufis Cilibru. 
'Th\s work, publi(hed under the title of The Rohiance of 
Real Life, for which an inconfideraMe coippenfatton was ob- 
tained, coft the translator a great deal of tr9uble, aggravated 
by thecircamftances under which it was executed. 

It is fo difficult to fpeak with requifite delicacy of per- 
fons yet livjog, that particulars are avoided : and it is only 
necefTary to fay, that Mr. Smith again going abroad, Ae re- 
iidcd with her children in a (mall cottage, in another part 
of Suflex, where, her time being Icfs interrvipted, ihe cn- 
Urged^ with many beaqtifvi} additions^ the colledtion^^cf 
fmall poemS) which, und^r the (itie of Elegiac Sonnets^ 
were pubJiQied, for the tl^ird time, emhelliflie^ with pUtes, 
by fubfcriptioiv This tnode of publication, tp which the 
affcnt of the author had been with difficulty procured, rouft, 
to a delicate and independent fpirit, be ever repugnant: oil 
fuch a fpirit the moft humiliating pangs* are in^iSted by the 
vulgar pride of wealth, and the pftentation of patronage. 
If, from this painful experience, Mrs. Smith, iq (bme in- 
fiances, was not exempted, in others (he tailed the fweet« 
nefs, fo affefting to a fenfible heart, of receiving obliga^ 
fions, the yali^e of which was enhanced a thou(and*fold bj 
the grace and kindnefs with which they were cooferred. 

It wa$ during her refidence in this cottage that,^ in the 
coprfe of about eight months, (he compofedthe novel of Em- 
meb'ne ; and though fcarcefy a year had elapfed before (he 
was under the neceflSty of quitting her peaceful abode, and 
again engaging in attempts to arrange affairs, which thofe 
concerned feemed to delight in entangling; the novel of 
Ethelinde followed within the next year. Her induftry alone 
enabled her, during this period, to fupport her family, for, of 
^e intereft of her own fortune, only a fmall fliaie remained 
.annually to her, and that was irregularly paid. 

Though 
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Though no longer in the abfolute fcclufion of a cottage^ 
Mrs. Smith devoted herfelf entirely to her children, and to 
that fpecies of labour by which (be could affift them moft 
eflFeAually. She was now in the place of both parents i 
and while ihe faw them healthy and happy, her application 
to the de(k was rather a matter of delight than of complaint^ 
though her health began to fufFcr confiderably. 

From 1791 tin I793> her time was occupied in preparing 
materials, and in the compofition of the novels of Celeftina, 
Defmond, and The t)ld Manor Houfe, while, amidft"fi£U- 
tious fcenes and ideal beings, (he fought to d^de £ox 3 while 
the^ad realities of life. 

The penalties and difcouragements attending the profef* 
fion of an author fall upon women with a double weight i to 
the curiofity of the idle and the envy of the malicious theiit 
fex affords a peculiar incitement: arraigned, not merely 
as writers, but as womeny their chara6kers, their con* 
AwSiy even their perfonal endowments become the fub- 
jeds of fevere inquiHtion : from the common allowances 
claimed by the fpecies, literary women appear only to be ex- 
empted : in dcteAing their errors and expofiog their foibles^ 
malignant ingenuity isa6live and unwearied-^valn would be 
the hope to (hield themfelves from detradlion, by the fevereft 
prudence, or the moft entire fecl'ufion : wanton malice, in the 
failure of fa£ls,amply fupplies materials for defamation, while, 
from the anguiOi of wounded delicacy, the gratification of de- 
mons feems to be extraded. Befides her {baring as a lite- 
rary woman this general and moft unjuft perfecutioa, Mr$«. 
Smith individually created enemies by the zeal and perfeve- 
rance with which (he endeavoured to obtain juftice for her 
children, of men who hated her in proportion as they had in^ 
jured her. 

The fituation of Mrs. Smith was not Ukely to exempt her 
from thefe difad vantages, to which her fenfibility rendered 
her peculiarly vulnerable : but in th$ refpeft and affection 

of 
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of thcffew who had minds to appreciate her talents, or hearts 
to fympathiTe in her unmerited fulFerings, {he fought and 
found confolation. 

But whatever was the pcrfeveranccr or the fuccefs of Mrs, 
Smith as an author^ the tafk (be had undertaken was, not-' 
withftanding the filial tendernefs of her fon in India, more 
than (he could execute. Ye^rs paffed on ; but the pcrfons 
entrufted with the property made no progrefs in difembarraf- 
fing the e(latc of her children's grand-father ; they, on the 
contrary, gzvt it up to the plunder of Weft India agents. In 
the confequent difperfion of her family, (he loft the folace and^ 
reward of her labours. In September 1793, her third fon, 
who ferved as an enfigo in the twenty-fourth regiment, loft 
bis leg before Dunkirk. Scarcely had (he learned to confi- 
der withcalmnefs this accident, when aheavi^ calamity befel 
her, in the death of her fecond and moft beloved daughter, 
U'ho expired within two years after her marriage to a man, 
whofe knowledge of her worth rendered the fate of the fur- 
vivor moft deferving of commiferation. " How lovely and 
how beloved (he was (fays her affliiled mother in a letter to 
a friend"), thofc only who knew her can tell. In the midft of 
perplexity and diftrcfs, till the lofs of my child, which fell like 
the hand of death upon me, I could yet exert my faculties; 
and, in the confcioufnefs of rcfource which they afforded to 
ine, experience a fentiOKnt not diftimilar to that of the Me- 
<!t»a of Coriieille, who replied to the enquiry of.hcr confidant 
— •' Where ik)W are your rcfources r — In myfelf !*' 

9! wQVCurs after the death of her daughter, Mrs. Smith was 
i.'.duccd, by continued opprcfllon, once more to repair to ^ 
London, in the hope of rcfcuin^ her children from the hunJs 
i/frhofeuho had now held tReir eftate, fuice 1784, with fo 
little attention to ihcii inteicft, ihat it fccmcd every year to 
HiminKh in value. 

Wearied and baffled by a fctf^s of iniquitous proceedings 
and hopeltfs of rcilfclSj (be v/as abcu* to ulijiquifli her efforts, 
"1 800 — 180 1. r. and 
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and return to her family, when an uncxpcfted event gave a 
turn to their afFairs. The brother-in-law of Mr. Smith, the 
claims of whofe family had been the principal excufe for the 
detention of his father's efFefls, made offers of accommodation, 
and the compromife was too defirable to be declined ; but in 
a compliance with the terms ailiftance was neceiTary. In 
this dilemma Mrs. Smith ftated the fituation of the bufinefs 
to a nobleman, whofe character derives luftre from the libe- 
rality of his mind, rather than from the accidents of fortune 
and defcent. 3y this gentleman, to whofe benevolence her 
family had been already indebted, and who, acquainted with 
the circumftances of their oppreffion, had made previous ef- 
forts for their redrefs, Mrs. Smith was enabled to avail her- 
fclf of the tendered propofal. Artificial delays protracted the 
biidnefs yet eighteen months : it was at length, with all the 
certainty 6f which Weft India affairs are capable, finally de- 
termined, when Mrs. Smith had the fatisfadion of feeing her 
children reftorcd to their rights. In a bufinefs thus entangl- 
ed and complicated, much yet remained to be done, and many 
years muft probably elapfe before the remembrance orconfe-. 
quences of paft fufFerings can be effaced. But, for the con- 
fumption of time, the Vafte of powers, and the ravages of 
health, who can recompence the mother, whofe wounded 
fpirit and broken conftitution excites, even now, in the minds 
of her frien(fs, the moil painful folicitude for her valuable 
life ?' Who is he, that, with a foul capable of fympathy, or 
a mind acceffible to the charm of genius, will refufe to join 
in the wifli, that in the reditudc of her own heart, in the 
confcioufnefs of duties performed, in the refources afforded 
by an improved underftanding and a cultivated tafte, in the 
grateful tendernefs of her family, and the cordial afFedlion of 
her friends, this admirable and unfortunate woman may at 
length find her reward ! 

Befide the works already defcribed, Mrs. Smith is the au- 
thor of fomc other novels, among which, The Old Mano^ 

Uoufe 
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Houfe holds a diftinguiftied place. If, in the hurry of com- 
[>orition, interrupted by diftracfling cares> her ftyle is fome- 
times negligent, and often difFufe, an elevation of fentiment, 
a refinement of taftc, a feeling, a delicacy, breathes through 
her produdtions, that Ijy moving the affedtions and engaging 
the fympathy of the reader, excites a lively and permancfit 
ictereft* 



LIBUT£N ANT- GENERAL 

SIR RALPH ABERCROMBY. 

AMONG the military commanders of the prefent period, 
tioone has obtained greater or morejuft celebrity, for his vir- 
tues as a man, and his abilities «s an offiaer, than the fubje(5t 
of this memoir. 

X Sir Ralph Abercromby is of a very ancient and diftin- 
guiihed family in North- Britain, poflelTcd of an eftate bearing 

' the fame name. His father had a numerous family, and ac- 
cording to the cuftom of the country which gave them birth, 
the fons were deftined for a£live employments.* Each of 

K 2 the 

• Thoi we 6Ad one of the brothfi^ of Sir Ralph brought up to the hw, 
av*orber co maritime purfuiti, and two more to a military life. The fenior 
fiUed, w«th great reputation to his chara^^tr, the honourable' office of a 
l^rd of Scffion, in which he died. The next brother entered int« the 
itfA-fcrvice ol the £a(t*India Compat^y, and made fcveral voyaged ai a 
C^ommander of one of their (hips, rctirinj^ from the fatifruei of duty, with 
a wife he had married in India, and with a confiderahle fortune. He died 
iu the year 179I; and, to the furprize of the world, and the difappoiot« 
ment of hi* neareft relation!, left almod the whole uf hi^ prop<Tty to hit 
lady, who waa married fooB after to her fultcitor, but furrivcd that connec- 
titn «n?y a ihort time. Frum the nature of her will, the Uft hope of the 

Capuin'f 
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the brothers in his peculiar profeflion, has been engaged in 
fupporting the State, in fome one of its departments or do- 
minions, and Sir Ralph has no Icfi^ exerted himfcif in the 
fame caufe, on different ftations, and in diffimilar cli- 
«iatcs« 

The firft commiffion he bore was, as cornet of the 3d 
dragoon guards, into which he entered on the 2jd May, 
1756. He obtained a lieutenancy in the fame regiment on 
the 19th February, 1760 ; and continued in this corps till 
the 24th April, 1762, when he obtained a company in the 3d 
horfe. In this laft regiment he rofe to the rank of major and 
lieutenant-colonel, to the former on the 6th of June, 1770, 
and to the latter the 19th May, 1773. In November 1780, 
he was included in the lift of brevet colonels, and on the 3d 
of the fame month, next year, was made colonel of the 103d, 
or King's Iri(h in&ntry, a new raifed regiment, but which 



Captain*! relations was extingtiiihcd. The Cmnuymncer had, in one ihort 
irip to the land of Matrimony, poCTcfled himfelf of all which the indefati- 
gable naTigator had anaafled in his federal Tojages acrofs the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, f ut as no part of the family coald be iaid to be in (Iraitea- 
cd ctrcumftances, this unexpcded event was accompanied with Tery littlr 
regret. So Uv as concerned our General himfelf, whofe difpofition is the 
reverfe of mcrccnaiy, the transfer of hi» brother's property frvm his family, 
did not leflen, in the finalleft degree, the affedion he bore his memory. 
James, a third brother of the General, was kiled in America, in the hard- 
contefted battle of BunkerVhilL He was at the time a lieutenant-colonel 
in eke aid foot. His furviYing brother Robert, is not behind him in mili- 
tary rank. He is at this time colonel of the 75th, or Highland regiment, 
lately Oationed at Bombay, the prefidency of which derived fi^al benefits 
from its Coloncrs aAive zeal, and approved flcilL His judicious and fucce£>« 
fol mareh acrofs a vaft extent of country, to effed a jundion with the army 
of Lord Coriiwallis, at Seringapatam,in X 791, may be confidercd as having 
tended to fccvrc the Eaft-India pcffcflioas in the Carnatic, againft that once 
rcftlefs and afpiiing prince, Tippoo Sultan; and well entitled him to fuc- 
cccd ar Commander in (tkicf of bis Majefly*s and the JUft-lndia Company's 
fofcts in Btfig-1. 

being 
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being reduced at the peace In 1783, the Colonel was placed 
on half-pajr. On the 28th September, I787> he was pro« 
motcd ID the rank of major-general, and on the 17th Sep- 
tember, 1790, he obtained the command of the 69th regi« 
roent of foot, from which, in April, 1 792, he was removed to 
an older corps, viz. the 6th, from which he was again re* 
mpved, the 5th November, I795> to the 7th regiment of 
dragoons. ' 

Sir Ralph was employed on the Continent^ foon after the 
prefent war broke ODt. On the 25th of April, 17939 he had 
the local rank of lieutenant-general conferred on him ; and) 
although the ultimate iflue of thcfe two campaigns afibrd 
but a fmall amount of glory for the moft meritorious officers 
to emblazon their military efcutcheons with, yet Sir Ralph 
was entitled to a full (hare. He enjoyed on all occafions 
not only the efteem,^ byt the confidence, of the Duke of 
York. 

He commanded the advanced guard in the aAion on the 
heights at Cateau, April 16th, J 794. The Duke of York^ 
in bis difpatches relative to this afFair, makes the following 
commendatory Veprefentation of his conduct ; ^' 1 have par- 
ticular obligations to Lieutenant-general Sir William £r- 
4k.ine, as well as to Major-general Abercromby." His 
Royal Highnefs further add;^, in his difpatches of the 19th of 
May : <^ The abilities and coolnefs with which Lieutenant- 
geneial Abercromby, and Major-gei\eral Fox condudied their 
different corps, under thefe trying circumftances, require 
that I ihould pafticularly notice them/' The Lieutepaqt- 
genera! was wounded at Nimeguen, the 27th of OStiobcr 
following. • 

No part of the fervice of this able officer had ever been (b 
PfUnful to him, or called fo forcibly upon bis humanity and 
exertion, as the duty he performed when the army retreated 
from Holland, in the winter of 1.794. The Guardf, as well 
as all the fick were left under his condufl and care, after 

Lieutenant- 
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Licutcnant-ijencral Harcourthad cone into cantonrrents bc^ 
hinflthcEms. Hisfcnfib4iitywasasconrpicuoi}$ashisjud^meiu,. 
in'tficdifaftrous march from Deventcr to Oldenlanl, :if which 
Jaft place his corps arrived on the 30th and 31ft ofjanuiuy, 
' 795- "This was the firft time in the General's life, w' :a his t.i-. 
lents cowld not keep pace with circumftancts; buttheinceiruit 
hanafiing of a vidloric^us enemy on the one hand •. bad roads, 
and *:.c 'uclemcncy of the w-eathrr on the other; added to. 
the difficulty of procuring flieher for the men, were fufficicnt 
todeprcfsthe fpirits of the braveft*, and leave the moft faga-. 
tious mind without refources. 

The affairs in the Weft-Indies, as left by Sir Charles 
Grey, had cxhibitclJ a Jefs plcafing aQ^edl fuicc that Cbm- 
mander's return to England. The French, after their fuc-. 
ccffcs nearer home, had ma^c very confiderablc, and even 
unexpe6Ved exertions to recover their loffes abroad. This 
objefl they attained to a certain degree; they repoffeflld 
t-hemfdves of Guadaloupc and St. Lurin, made gooil a landing 
at more than one place on the ifland ofM^rtihico, and efrefl- 
cd partial defcents,and hoifted the tri -coloured flagon feverai 
foTts ii> the iflandsoFSt. Vincent's, Grcrtada^ and Marie-Ga- 
lantc. They poflfcflcd thcmftlvcs of immenfc booty from 
the property of the rich emigrants on the feverai iflands, bui?« 
cfpecially on that of Gullaloupc. On this laft only, accord- 
ing to the report made by Fcrmond to the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, the value w as eftimated at the enormous fum of 
l>8oo millions of livres. 

To flop the ravages thus committing on the Britifti allies, 
for fuch the French emigrants were then confidered ; and to 
check the depredations on our own colonics, a fjeet was fit- 
ted out in the autumn of 1795^ to convey a military force to 
the Weft-Indies, fufficient 10 anfwcr the necefTity of the 
cafe. To General Sir Ralph Abcrcromby was given the 
charge of the troops, and he was appointed Commander ia 
Chief of the forces in the Weft Indies. H-c accordingly re- 
paired 
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paired (o Southampton on the 3tth of Auguft, I795> ^"^ 
took charge of the remainder of the Britifh troops that had 
been under the command of the Earl of Moira. Sir Ralph 
Abercromby was unfortunately detained in that diftrid fo 
long beyond the expeded period of his departure, that after 
the troops had afiembled, and were embarked, the equinox 
fct in, and feveral tranfports were loft in endeavouring to 
clear the Channel. Notwithftanding thefe difafters> and in 
fpiteofthe latenefs of the feafon, every exertion was made, 
and the General, with his ftaff^ &c. made the beft of their 
way to the Weft Indies. 

On his arrival, no time was loft in forming a plan for the 
operations of (he army, and as foonas the feafon permitted, 
the troops moved in every quarter. On the 24th of March, 
a detachment fuddenly attacked and obtained pofteffionof the 
ifland of Grenada. The General afterwarda found no diffi- 
culty in obtaining pofleffion of the fettlements of Dema- 
rara, and Iflequibo, in the province of Surinamj^^ in South- 
America. 

The Commander in Chief had made the neceflary ar- 
rangements with the admiral for conveying the troops def" 
tined for an attack upon the ifland pf St. Lucia, and the ar- 
mament fihiled on the 26th of April. The enemy had a gar- 
rifon in Morne Fortune, of nearly 2,000 well-difciplined 
black troops, fome hundred whites, and a number of black 
people who had taken refuge in. the fortrefs. In carrying the 
battery Seche, within a fliort diftance of the works of Morne 
Fortune, the difficulties of approach were found greater, 
from the intricate nature of the country, than were expedled. 
The General was obliged to undertake a laborious commu- 
nication from Choc Bay to that of Morne, by means of a 
new road, capable of allowing the tranfportation of heavy 
cannon. Thefe difficulties, with numerous other impedi- 
ments which the enemy threw in the way of the army, he 

however, 
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h^ivfver, overcame; andiron the evening of the 24th of 
May, a fufpenfion of arms was defired liil noon the next ^ 
day: a capitulation for the whole ifland cnfued, and on the- 
26th| the garrifon, to the amount of 2,000 men, marched 
out, laid down their arms, and became prifoners of war. 
Pigeon Ifland fell of coikJc into the poflcffion of the BrittOi 
Commander. 

Brigadier General Moore being^Ieft in quiet pofleiBon of 
the captured ifland, the General haftened the cnibarlcation of* 
the artillery and troops deftined to ad in St. Vincent's, and 
by the middle of June, every part of that valuable ifland was 
in the hands of the Britilh troops. 

The fortunate iflueof all thefe ferviccs enabfed the Com- 
mander in Chief to viflt Grenada, where his prefence may 
be fuppofed to have contributed, not a little, to conclude the 
hofiilities ftill carried on under the orders of Major-General 
Nicholls. Fedon, the celebrated chief, at the head of the in- 
furgents, was not eafily to be overcome ; his native courage, 
and acquired talents, added to his iiercenefs of difpofition, had 
drawn (about him a mafs of force, partly voluntary, partly 
conftrained. Major-General Nicholls was now, ordered ta 
firaiten him in his retreat as much as poffible, and to grant 
him no terms (hort of unconditional fubmiffion. The troops 
were fuccefsful every where, and nearly at the fame hour, on 
. the morning of the 19th of June, full poiTeiEon was obtained 
of every poft on the ifland. 

The general having thus effedled every thing which could 
be undertaken againft the French, «lire<Sbed his attention to 
the Spanifli ifland of Trinidad. The arrival cf part.of a new 
convoy from England, enabled him to undertake this expe- 
dition with confidence of fuccefs. The precifion with which 
the fleet of ftiips of war and tranfports had been aflcmbled, 
prevented the lofs of a moment, when the feafon for opera- 
tions commenced. On the 16th of February, 1797, the 
fleet paflfed through the Bocas, or entrance into the gulph of 

Paria, 
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Paria^ where the Spanith Admiral, with four fail of the line, 
9nd a frigate, were found at anchor, uhder cover of the 
ifland of Gafpar-Grande, which was fortified. The firitifli 
iquadron worked up, and came to an anchor oppofite to^ and 
nearly within gun>fhot of the Spanifh (hips. The frigates 
and tranfports anchored higher up in the bay. The difpofi- 
tion was made for landing at day-light next morning, and for 
a general attack upon tke town and (hips of war. At two 
o'clock in the morning (the 17th), the Spanifh fquadron was 
perceived to be on fire; the (hips, except one line of battle^ 
were all confumed, and that (hip which efcaped the conflagra- 
tion, was taken pofleffion of by the boats of the Briti(h fleet; 
the enemy at the fame time evacuated this quarter of the ifland. 
The General's whole attention was now paid to the town. 
As foon, therefore, as the troops were landed, about five hun-« 
dred advanced to the weft ward of it, meeting but little oppo- 
fition ; and before night they were matters of the town of 
Port d*Efpagnc, and of the whole neighbourhood, two fmall 
forts excepted. The next morning the Governor^ Don 
Chalcon, capitulated with the conqueror, and the whole 
colony pafled under the dominion of his Britannic Ma^ 
jefty. 

Thus far our General had fucceeded in fulfilling the wi(he9 
and inftnK^ions of his Sovereign. An unfuccefsful attempt 
upon the Spani(h ifland of Porto Rico, concluded his cani« 
paign of 1797, in the Weft Indies. 

Xf nothing was gained to the cpuntry by this laft attempt, 
no lofs of reputation in its military charader was (uftained by 
the fiiilure ; and indeed the manner in which the General was 
received on his return to Europe, teftified the eftimation in 
whif h his miliury talents were held by the Briti(b govern- 
ment. 

On the 2d of November, 1796, while on this fervtce,*SIr 
Ralph (for he had now been invefted with a red ribbon), was 
prefented to the fecond, or North Briti(h dragoons^ common- 
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ly called the Scots Greys ; and in the fame year he was made 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Ifle of Wight, and afterward* 
ft ill further rewarded with the more lucrative governments 
of Forts George and Auguftus. On the 26th of January, 
1797, he was raifed to his to his prefoiit rank of lieutenant-ge- 
neral. § 

The ferment in Irehnd tlvreatcnlhg every day to breajc 
cut into A flame, Sir Ralph was not allowed to remam lon^ 
in a ft ate of rcpofe. He was fixed upon to take the chief 
command of the forces in that kingdom. He paid great at- 
tention to the difcipline of the army, and was anxious to rc- 
Horc to the foldiers that reputation, which had been fuHicd by 
repeated a£ts of licenlioufnefs. His declaration ** that their 
irreguhrity andinfuhordination had rendered them more for- 
midable to their friends than to their enemies,'" however 
true, was deemed har(h hy fome who neither confidered the 
delicacy and rcfponfibility of hi« fituation, nor the danger of 
military i nfubordi nation, by allowing diforders in any army, 
Mkc thofe he complained of, to grow by example. The Ge- 
nerals removal, however, from his command, was in no re- 
(}^c£t the efFcft of diflatisfadion on eiiher fide, but the rcfulc 
of an unanimous opinion, that it wduld be expedient and effi- 
cacious to unite the civil and military authority jn the fame 
perfon, the benefits of which had been fo obvious in the do- 
nunions of the eaft. In this view of the precedent it was im- 
pofiible not to fix upon the Marquis Cornwallis. 

Sir Ralph has fince btrcn appointed to the chief command 
cfhis M«jefty*s forces in North Britain, and he was foon 
after employed in other commands of the higheft impor- 
tance. 

His conduft in the memorable attack on the Helder Fort, 
and the confequent invafion of Holland laft autumn, needs 
jiot our panegyric ; and the circumftances are too frcfh in the 
memory of the public to render the details neceflary. This 
a<5live and intelligent General is now rnvcfted with the prin- 
cipal 
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cipal command of our immenfe army in the Mediterranean ; 
and wherever the orders of government may direft the ope-i 
ration of his talents ^nd bravery, new laurels may be antici- 
p.Ated for his brow. 

Sir Ralph has not only ferved his coiuitry as ^ warrior^ but 
a€ a legiflatdr alfo. At the general eledion in 1774, when 
his father was living, he was chofen to repre(ent the county of 
Kinross in Parliament, and he continued to fit in the Houfe 
of Commons till the next election, in 1780. His brother at 
tkis time rcprefents the fame county. 

(lis di(poijtion, however, and perhaps his talents, are better 
adapted to the determined l;>ufmefs of the field, than calculated 
to wade through the intricacies of political difcuffion* Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, therefojre, ought more immediately to be 
confidered as a foldier : as an independent charadler^ he will,; 
neverthelefs, be ellimable in private and political life. He is . 
naturally referved, and extremely filent in mixed fociety : 
but was never known to betray the leaft fymptom of haugh-; 
tinefs.^ Men of merit have eafy accefs to him, and when en- 
gaged in any particular enterprise, officers of talents feldom 
efcape his attention. His conduit, indeed, through life, ap- 
pears to have been founded on the following remarkable lines 
written by Frederick the Great. 

DaiM det honoeon obfcnri Tout ne vielHrez pai, 
Jof4att, Toat apprcndrcz i rc{ir dci foldact. 
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LORD DORCHESTER. 

THIS veteran foldier is one of the oldeft officers in the 
Brkifli arinv. In the lift of generals, of which he ftands 
nearly at the head, not one can be pointed out whahas fecn 
more, or a greater variety of fervice. 

He is defcended from an ancient family refiding many 
ages at Carleton, in Cumberland, whence the furvivors re- 
moved rnto Ireland^ of the family, three brothers who ef- 
ponfed the Royal caufe in the laft century, loft their lives at- 
the battk of Marfton-Mo^r. He was born in the year 1722, 
and at an early period entered into the Guards, in which 
corps he continued until the year 1748, when he was pro- 
moted to be- licuxenaot-colonel of the feventy-fecond rcgi- 
nent. 

Upon the breaking out of the feven years war, his p^-ofef- 
fional knowledge was put to an honourable teft. In 1758 he. 
cmbark^ed with General Amherft for the fiege of Louin)urg, 
where his a6live abilities obuined him confiderable reputa* 
lion- In the next year he was at the fiege of Quebec, under 
the immortal Wolfe; where his important ferv ices did not 
cficape the notice of his fuperiors. He was fingled out as a 
pcoper officer, to be detached, with an adequate force, to fe- 
curc a poft on the weftcrn point of the Ijle d^ Orltans^ a 
fervice which he efFevSlually performed. Some time after he 
was again detached to diflodge the French from Point au 
Trempe twenty miles dilbnt from Quebec, where he waji 
cqi'ally fuccefsful. 

The next fervice in which Colonel Carleton was engag- 
ed, was at the fiege of Belleifle, where he afted in the capa- 
city of brigadier^gencral, having been honoured with that 
I^al rank on the fpot on which he received his firft wound 

from 
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from the enemy. The public difpatchcs of General Hodg- 
fon, who commanded on this laft expedition, (|K>ke in ccrms 
highly flattering of the conduft of the Brigadier. 

In February, 1762, he was promoted to the rank of cok>> 
nel in the army, and foon afterwards he embarked for the 
fiege of the Havanhah. In this arduous enterprrze our hero 
had his full ihare of honourable toil. On the idth of June 
he was detached from the camp into the woods between Coxi« 
mar and the Moro, wi(h a body of light infantry and grenadiers^ 
v ho inyefted the M^ro Caftle : on the t j th, he carried the 
Spani(h redoubt upon Moro Hill, eftabliftiing a poft there; 
but again he had the misfortune to receive a wound. Many 
officers, however, thought themfclves fully copipenfated for 
thefe accidents, and for their inceflant fatigues, by the ample 
fums of prize-money which they (bared after tKeir conqueft. 

The peace which took pla<;e after the end of this campaiga 
interrupted the career of this afpiring foldier, and he remainel 
feveral years without any opportunity to exert his militarf 
talents. He was not, however altogether idle ; when the late 
General Murray was recalled from Quebec, he was appoint* 
ed Lieutenant-Governor of that province; and as foon 5s it 
was determined that the General (hould not r<;turn, he was 
promoted to the government in his ftead ; and he continued 
in this eminent ftation for many years. In 1772 he was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Major-General in the army, and ap- 
pointed Colonel of the forty-fcvcnth regiment of foot. In 
addition to thefe favours conferred on him by his Sovereign, 
he had ths happinefs to receive the hand of Lady Mary Ho- 
ward, fifter to the late Earl of Effingham. 

When the conteft between Great Britain and the Ameri- 
can colonies began to wear a ferious afpecl, the Miniftry 
called on General Carlcton for his advice ; and it is fuppofed, 
that upon his fuggeftions they brought forward the celebrat- 
ed Q^icbcc Bill. During the agitation of this meafurc in 
the Houfc of Common?, the General was examined jit the 

tar, 
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bar, and his evidence^ fatisfyinff both fides of the Houfc of 
the expediency of the meafurc, it tended, of courfe, to accele- 
rate its adoption. 

After the paffing of the Quebec hill, he immediately re- 
paired to his government, and had a difficult talk to perform. 
He had few troops in the province, and one ot the firft at- 
tempts made by the Americans was, with a powerful army, 
to gain poflTeffion of it. They had furprized Ticonderago 
and Crown Point. General Carlcton formed a plan for 
the recovery of thefe polls ; but for want of Britifh troops, 
and the cordial Co-operation of the Canadian*:, his defign 
failed. The General had alfo the mortification to be de- 
feated in the field, and it was not without great difficulty 
and addrcfs that he efcaped in a whale-hoat into the town of 
Quebec. Here his energy of mind became confpicuous ; 
being almoft' deftitute of regular troops^ he trained the in- 
habitants to arms, and foon put the place in fuch a poiture 
of defence as to defeat General Montgomery in his attempt 
to florm it, although that brave ofEcer led the forlorn hope 
in pcrfon. In the firft difcharge of a wcll-dire<5ted fSre from 
the Britifh battery, the intrepid American officer fell, with a 
confiderable number of his men. The afTailants, thus de- 
;prived of their gallant leader, paufed but did not retreat, and 
they fuilained a gallant fire for half an hour longer from can- 
non and mufquetry, before they finally withdrew from the 
attack. Quebec was. thus preferved till the arrival of rein- 
foi cements. 

As foon as he had received reinforcements from England, 
he drove the enemy from his province, and prep ire J to tiikc 
revenge for his previous difappointments. To this puip^.f^i, 
he endeavoured to engage tlje Indians in the Englifh inte- 
reft ; but from his well known humanity of dirpofitiori, we 
have reafon to conclude, he never approved of the fhocking 
enormities they afterwards perpetrated when ihey were not 

under 
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under his perfonal direftloiis. He advanced wiih a power- 
ful army towards (he lakes ; to obtain the complete com- 
mand of which, it became neceflary to equip fome armed 
vcffcis, which had been conftru6led in Englatidy a work 
which took up fo much time, that the feafon was far ad- 
vanced before they Were completed. He, however, imme- 
cliately attacked the American flotilla on Lake Champlain, 
under the command of General Arnold, and totally de- 
feated it* But the latenels of the feafon obliged him to 
abandon further operations, and to return in:o Canada for 
winter quarters. 

It was expcSed that General Carleton would have been 
cnsployed in the enfuing campaign, hut it is believed he 
declined fo bazardo'jsa fervice, with the fmall number of 
troops that were allowed. The fate of General Burgoync 
under that forefcen difadvantage juftified General Carleton 's 
rtfufal. On Burgoyne's arrival to fuperfcde him, General 
Carleton evinced no cenfurablc jealoufy; on the contrary, 
he exerted himfelf totheutmoft, to enable his fucceflbr to 
take the field to advantage. He then refigncd his gorern* 
ment to General Haldimand, and returned to England, 
where his merit, in fo ably and cfFeclually defending Que- 
bec, procured him a red ribbon. 

In 1781 he was appointed to fuccced Sir Henry Clinton, 
as Commander in Chief in Atnerica, and on his arrival at 
New- York he began and complettd many excellent reforms. 
He broke up the band of American Loyalifts, whofe con- 
duA had given unfibrage to the well-difpofcd. He checked 
the profufe and ufelefs expenditure of money in fcveral de- 
partments, and rcftrained the rapacity of the Commill'^rics; 
he has the credit alfo cf having doi.e every thing in his 
power to foften the rigours of war, and *ro conciliate the 
minds of the Americans. In th.«i fitu^tlon he contiiuied 
until peace was cftablKhed between the two countries, \viicn> 
after an interview with Gcncial Wafniiigton, he evacuated 

New- York, and returned to Englar.d. 
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During hisrefidence in London, before his lad appoinr- 
tnent, he aSed as one of the connmiflioners of public ac-- 
counts. He retained the command of the 27th regiment of 
foot, until 1790, vhen he was promoted to that of the isrh 
dragoons, which he now holds. 

It having been refolved to put the Britifh pqflTeffions in 
North America under the dircflion of a Governor-Gene- 
ral, Sir Guy Carleton, now created Lord Dorchefler, 
was appointed to that powejful and important office, having 
under his authority all the northern fettlements, except New- 
foundland. In this (icuation and government he femained 
during fcveral years, acquiring frefli reputation.* 

Lord Dorcheder is now in England, and from his ad- 
vanced age will probably not return again to the fevere and 
iohofpitable climate of Canada. 



♦ The Due de la Rochefoucault I.iancourt, durnghis travels in North 
America, bad no reafort to be in good humour vfith the Governor Gene* 
ral, who prohibited his entrance into Lovi cr Canada, yet he more than 
once dcfcribet him as a worthy man, and admits that his adminlftration 
has, throughout, been marked with niildncf* and jufticc.* S<e TraveU i^ 
Ik'^rth Jatrica, voL i. page 346, ^C'j^ 
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EARL STANHOPE. 

CHARLES Earl Stanhope, the fccond fon of Philip 
the late Ear], by Grizel Hamilton, grand-daughter to Tho* 
mas Earl of Haddington of Scotland, was born Auguft the 
3^U 1753- '^hi^ nobleman celebrated for his exertions and 
ardour in thecaufe of public liberty, is diflingui(hed alfo for 
his defccnt' from anceftors as eminent for patriotifm, as for 
their high rank and extraordinary abilities. It will not| 
therefore, it is prefumed, be unacceptable to the public, if, 
in this place, we communicate a few particulars relating to 
the two firft Earls of this family. 

James Earl Stanhope, defcended from a very ancient fa« 
mily in the county of Nottingham, was bom in the year 
1673* He entered, at an early period of his life, into the 
army, and ferved under King William in the war againfl: 
France; during which, and particularly at the fiege of Na- 
mur, he diftinguiflied himfelf fo much to the King's fatis- 
fa£tion, as to receive from his Majefty a company of foot^ 
and foon after a commiffion as Colonel of the 33d regiment. 
In the war which was undertaken for the purpofc of plac- 
ing Charles, the fecond ion of the Emperor Leopold, on 
the throne of Spain, Colonel Stanhope, while commanding 
a regiment of loot at Porto Legra, in Portugal, was fur-* 
rounded by King Philip's army, and he and his whole regi- 
nr.cnt were made prifoners of war. He was promoted to 
the rank of Brigadier General in the year 1705, and in the 
next campaign he gained very confiderable reputation at the 
(lege of Barcelona, under the command of Lord Petef'- 
borough. 

General Stanhope planned and completed the conqueft of 
Minorca in 1708. Having landed on the ifland about ten 
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miles from St. Philip's ^Jjprt, on the 26th of Auguft, with 
three thoufand men, the General caufed batteries to be 
eredled, and ordered a number of arrows to be fliot into the 
place, \to which papers were afRxcd, written in the Spa- 
ni(h and Frencli languages, containing threats that the 
whole garrifon ihould be feat to the mines if they did not im- 
mediately furrender. The garrifon confiftcd of fixteen 
hundred men, commanded by Colonel la Jonquiere. So 
artfully had General Stanhope drawn up his men, as to im- 
prefs the minds of the en€*T)y with the idea that they were 
bcfiegcd by an army of at leaft ten thoufand foldicrs. This 
ftratagcm had the defired cfFeft. On the third day, the gar- 
rifon capitulated, and fo completely mortified was the Spa- 
nish Governor, when he learned the real number of the bc- 
ficgers, that he threw himfclf out of a window, in dcfpair, 
and was killed on the fpot. La Jonquiere was imprifoned 
for life, and the other French officers incurred their Mo- 
sarch^s difpleafure. 

In 1710, General Stanhope headed the allied troopSp 
killed the Spanifli commander with his own hand, and placed 
the vidorious banners of England upon the walls of Ma- 
drid : but before the end of the fame year the General ex- 
perienced a reverfe of fortune, and he together with two thou- 
fand choice Britifh troops were made prifoners of war at 
the fmall town of Brihucga. On this account he after- 
wards incurred the cenfureof the Houfe of Lords. 

Soon after the arrival of King George the Firft, General 
Stanhope was appointed one of the principal Secretaries of 
State, and a member of the Privy Council. He was alfo 
employed in fcvcral highly important foreign negociations. 
In the year 17 17, he was appointed FiHl Lord of the 
Trcafury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. A (horc 
time after he had attained to thefe diftinguiflied offices, he 
was credited a Peer of Grert Britain. On the thirteenth of 
December, 1718, Earl Stanhope brought into the Houfc of 
t^eers a bill for the repeal of fome claufes in the Corpora- 

tion 
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lion and Teft AS?, which, after a violent oppofition from 
the Torv Lords and the Bench of Bifliops, was, with fome 
fmall alterations, carried throiic^h both Houfes of Parlia- 
ment, and received the Royal fan£tion. This nobleman, 
didinguiOieil as a General, Statefnian, and Senator, died in 
the year 1720, deeply regretted by the King, whofe f^vou* 
rite .Vlinifter he had been, and highly rcfpc(?i^cd by the na- 
tion, for whofe inrcrefts he had ever manifefted an indefati- 
gable and truly difmtercfted zeal. 

Lord Stanhope was fuccceded in his titles by Philip the 
late carl, who, being but fevcn vears of age, was, by the 
will of his father, coniided to the guardianfllip of Philip 
l^ormcFy the c.-lebratcd Earl of CbefterficUl. This noble- 
man, ftvongly attached to the fludy of the belles-lettres, 
and what is ulually denominated polite learning, conceived 
every other fperics of knowledge of inferior or even trifling 
value, and nlffoluttfly prohibited his young relation and ward 
from the purfuics of mathematical Itudies, for which he ap- 
peaired to have a natural and ftrong bias. Notwithftanding 
this injundion, which, to fay the leafl^, reflected no honour 
cither on the head or the heart of Lord Chefterficld, when the 
young Lord advanced to more mature years, he applied him* 
felf to his favourite ftudy with fo much avidity, as to be* 
come one of the firft mathematicians of the age. His pre- 
dilevfllon, however, for the fciences, properly Co called, did 
not prevent him from attaining the moil profound arid ex- 
tcnfive knowledge of the daffies. At no very ad v:i need period 
of his life he was a complete mafVer of the Latin and Greek 
Ijnguages, and could, without the fmalleft hcfitation, repeat 
the whole of the Iliad and the Odyfley of Homer in the ori- 
ginul language^ he dili:;ently cultivated an acquaintance 
with the poets and hiOorians of antiquity thiough the 
whole of his life, fpcnding feveral hours of each day cither 
in claffical rcadin;;, or in the iuvefti^ation of theorems in 
the higher and more fublimc branches of geometry. JLord 

F 2 Stajihope 
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Stanhope acquired alfo a complete knowledgeof many mo- 
dern langu JgeS) in which he could maintain a converfation 
with as much eafe and fluency as if they had been his ver- 
nacular tongue. 

A perfon fo formed for the purfuits of literature, in all 
its various branches, would, it may be eafiiy fuppofed, have 
no great ambition to be diftinguiflied as a politician or 
a ftatefman. His Lordfhip, indeed, feldom attended his 
place in the Houfe of Peers, except on occaflons when he 
conceived himfelf called upon by the obligations of duty 
which he owed to his country. In the year 1742 we find him 
in his place in the Senate, when the feveral eflimatcs of the 
expence occafioned by foreign troops in the pay of Great- 
Britain, were taken into conftd>:ration. His Lordfhip then, 
at the clofe of an elegant and pathetic fpeech, moved for an 
addrefs to befeech and advife his Majefly, ^ that, in com- 
^^ paffion )o his people, loaded already with fuch numerous 
*- and heavy taxes, fuch large and growing debts, and 
*' greater annual expences than the nation at any time befoie 
•^* had ever fuitained, he i^ould exonerate his fubjeiEis of 
'^ the charge and burthen of thofe mercenaries who were 
" taken into the fervice lafl year without the advice or con- 
** fent of Parliament." 

Earl Stanhope's name is likewife enrolled among thofe of 
many other patriotic noblemen in feveral protefls againft 
meafures which appeared to his mind hoflile to the con (li* 
tution of his country, and to the real interefls of public li. 
berty. Perhaps no man ever lived who pofTefTed founder 
principles, and a more inflexible integrity than his Lord- 
(hip. It was either in the earlier attempts made by the Bri- 
tifli Adminiftration, to fubjugate America, or on the qucf- 
tion of the Middlefex Eledion, that this nobleman travelled 
from Geneva, where he refided for feveral years, to give 
his voice againfl the meafure, and finding his exertion of no 
avail, be foon after returned to the continent, to enjoy do- 
meftic privacy among his family and books. Ac this pe- 
riod 
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riod his Lord(hip, whofe drefs always correfponded to the 
fimplicity of his manners, was once prevented from going 
into the Houfc of Peers by a door-keeper, who was unac- 
quainted with his perfon. Lord Stanhope perfifted in en- 
deavouring to get inta the Houfe without explaining who 
he was ; and the door-keeper, determined alfo on his part> 
made ufe of thcfe words : ^' Honcft man, you have no bu- 
*^ finefs here — Honeji many you can have no bufmefs ia 
*« this place:' 

In the year 1774, Earl Stanhope took his leave of Ge- 
neva, where he had fpcnt about ten years, greatly refpeftcd 
and beloved by all who had the honour of his acquaintance. 
His Lordfliip's extenfive hofpitality and beneficence are ftill 
remembered with affcdion and gratitude, not only by the 
inhabitants of that fmall republic, but many of his own 
countrymen who vifited Geneva in their foreign travels. 

From this period we believe his Lordfliip took but a finall 
fliare in the public tranfacStions of his country. He divided 
his time between his town refidence and his feat at Cheven- 
ing Kent, devoting himfelf clofely for fevcral hours in the 
day to claffical and mathematical ftudies, which had long 
become his habitual amufement. 

It is much to be regretted that learning fo profound, and 
talents fo rare, fliould have been applied almoft entirely to 
his own gratification, and that he had not confecrated part 
of his time to the publication of the refult of thofe re- 
fearchcs which had engaged his ^^attention tor more than 
half a century. To his Lordfhip's munificence, however, 
the public are indebted for the pofthumous works of Dr. 
Robert Simfon, which were printed at his own expence, 
and a copy or copies of which he fen t to every learned fo- 
ciety in Europe, as well as to all the moft diftinguifhed ma* 
thematicians both of his own and foreign countries. It appears 

likewife that Dr. Simfon was indebted to this nobleman 

» 

for the nincty>eighth propolition of Euclid's data. I'o him 

aifo 
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alfo the public are under confulerabl^ obligations for thC: 
moft complete and magnificent cditioi) of the work.s of the 
great Aichimcdcs, which were prepared forihe prcfs by the 
learned Jofeph Torelli, of Verona, and were printed inlhc 
year 1792 at the Clarendon Prcfs, Oxford. 

From ihc circumftance of many valuable works of fcU 
eiKc being dedicated to his Lordibip, among which were 
Dodfon's Logarithims, and the third volume of Dr. PriclU 
ley's Natural Philofophy, wc nuy infer ihat he was ihc li- 
beral patron of feveral learned men. 

Philip Earl Stanhope died March f, 1786, leaving bf* 
bind him a fon, whofe public charadler we are now to deli- 
neate; and a widow^ who, at a very advanced age, is ilill 
living in the enjoyment of health and unimpaired facuhieS) 
and much oi whofe time is devoted to ails of bt ncvoionce, 
and to the perufal of the bell modern authors in the Enj;;- 
li(h and French languages. That flie may yet long conti- 
nue in the exercife of thefc duties and amufcments muft be 
the prayer of all who know her. 

His Lordfhip's cldeft fon Philip dying July 6tli, 1 763, he 
was fucceeded ia his cftates and titles by Charles, the pre- 
lent Eitrl Stanhope, who, when he had fcarcely attained to 
tight years of age, was fcnt to Eton fchool, where he had 
not refided two years bcfipre the health of hi> elder brother . 
rendered a change of climate expedient. His noble j>.irenfs 
fought at Geneva the recovery of their fori, of whicii there 
were no hopes if he remained in England. Thither the 
whole family repaired, and were fcarcely fettled in, per- 
haps, the fineft iituatiou in Europe, when tne dearri of a 
beloved fon dmipcd ^'h^m- iov<:, J^^^(^ forbad them t^/ lafto of 
thofe delights which flattering but d^cciifu! hope had \Qf] 
them almoft to anticipaie. Thus the grana object oi tlieir 
journey was defeated. Concciyiiig, however, the climate 
of (sreat Britain to have been inaufpicvH|$ to the rearing 
of ooe child) the noble Lord formed (he r^folution of edu-< 

eating 
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eating his remaining heir in a more fouthem country. 
Upon the prefent venerable M. le Sage of Geneva, devolved 
in a great meafure, the education of Lord Mahon, which 
was the title he fucceeded to upon the death of his brother. 
His Lordfliip is frequently heard to mention the name of 
his preceptor with confiderable refpeft. He even goes fo 
far as to pronounce M. le Sage the mod learned (nan in 
Europe; to this, however, the public will never aflTent, 
till the? are in poflfeflion of more fadts than thofe with whi9h 
this philofopher has fnrnKhed them. ♦ 

During his Lordfhip's refidence at Geneva, it does not 
;ippear that he at any time applied himfelf to clafTical ftudies, 
and bis noble relation Lord Chefterfield could not conceive 
a meaner opinion of mathematical learning than the prefent 
Earl Stanhope pofieHes for the knowledge to be obtained by 
the ftudy of the deatl languages. n 

He did not, however, wafte his time in indolence, nor 
confume it in thofe fafhionable follies to which perfons of 
his rank frequently think themfelves almoft exclufively en- 
titled. He was ever devoted to experimental philofophy, 
and at the age of feventcen or eighteen, he was the fuccefs- 
ful candidate for a prize, offered by the Swedi(h Society of 
Arts and Sciences to the perfon whofhould produce the beft 
treatife on the ftruAure of the pendulum. His Lordfhip's 
cflay delivered on the occafion was written in the French 
language, and wis afterwards publifhed in fome foreign 
tranf^ctions. It has never been tranflated or printed ia 
England. 



* M. JLe Sage hi», we believe, oever publiflied aoy work excepting a 
linali trady the oh]c6L of which is to accoonc for the caufe of gravity, but 
which it very Ur, from being a (atifCaAory folution of the difficulty ia 
in which tl|e fobjed is involved* 

This tnft wa» firft publlihed ia the French or Berlin Traniadions, and 
wttennr^tkffmtciy r^priaced. 

Lord 
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Lord Mabon diftinguiflied himfelf alfo id a very high de- 
gree in a variety of athletic and equeftrian exercifcs* He 
enrolled himfelf in the Genevois militia, and became (o 
expert a markfman) that with a rifle barreled gun he 
could, at the proper diftance, hit any given fpace of the 
fixe of a {billing for feveral fucceffive times with almoft un- 
dcviating certainty : this talent his Lordfhip is faid Hill tQ 
poflefs. 

Gendva, at this period, was very much frequented by the 
Englifli, and though in general they were on friendly and 
even fociable terms with the citizens of that fmall republic, 
yet they never were fo completely united as at this time, 
which was afcribcd principally to the popularity defer vedly 
enjoyed by Earl Stanhope^t family. No one of our young 
countrymen ever poflefled more, or perhaps even fo much 
of the confidence of the Genevois as Lord Mahon : he 
joined with alacrity m all their amufements; he entered 
with fpirit and zeal into all their military exercifes, and ex* 
celled raoft of the natives in the dexterity of the evolutions ; 
he attached himfelf to what was efteemed the popular poli* 
tical party.* To all this may be added, the hofpitality, ge- 
nerofity, and benevolence uniformly manifefted to all ranks 
of people by the noble parents of this young man. 

It is fcarcely neceflary to add, that no family was ever 
more regretted than this when they took a final farewell of 
Geneva. *' I faw them," fays Dr. Moore, " leave the 

* The following anecdote, related by Dr. Moore, ii generally under- 
ftood as applying to Lord Mahon : 

** Walking (in Geneva) one afternoon with a young nobleman, who, 
to a ftrong tafte f«r natural phtlofophy, unites a paffionate zeal for civil 
liberty, we paflcd near the garden in which one of thofe circles which 
fapport the magiftracy aiTemblc. I piopo£fd joining them : ** No," faiJ 
my liord with indignation, *' I will not go for a moment into fuch a fo- 
** ciety. I confider thefc men as the enemios of their country, and that 
** pUcc as a focus for confuming freedom.** 

See F^rw •/ S»sUly and Mumun m Framctf fte. 

« place i 
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" place; their carriage could with difficulty move through 
^' the mulcttude, who were aflembled in theftrccts. Num- 
** bers of the pa-irer fort, who had been relieved by their 
** fecrec charity, unable longer to obey the injunftions of 
** their benefa^ors, proclaimed th'v'ir fi;raiitudc. The young 
*' gentleman (Lord Mahon) was obliged to come out again 
" and again to his old frientk and c^nipanions, who preflid 
^^ around the coach ro bid him farewell, and cxprcfs their 
** forrox for his departure, and their wiflies for his profpc- 
*' rity. The eves of tire parents overflowed with tears of 
^^ happinefs ; and the whole family carried along with them 
^^ the aiFe<5lions of the greater parr, and the edeem of all 
« the citizens." 

At the general election which happened in the autumn of 
the year 1774* we find Lord Mahon again in his native 
country, offering himfelf, in conjunction with Lord Mont- 
morres, as candidate to reprefent the city of Wcftminifter*" 
in Parliament. After the. poll had been continued for feveral 
days the two noble Lords declined the conteft ia favour of 
their competitors. 

In the courfe of the next year his Lordfhip pubifhed a 
fmall tra<5t, entitled, " Confiderations on the Means of 
preventing fraudulent Practices on the Gold Coin." The 
objefl of this tradl was to recommend certain methods of 
coinage, by which an imitation would be rendered exceed- 
ingly difScult, and even impoffiblc to any but the moft 
Ikilful and ingenious workmen. And his Lordfliip fup- 
pofcd it would not be worth the while of fuch perfjns to cx- 
pofe themfelves to the fevere puniihments that are inflided 
upon people convi«3ed of coining. It is evident, however, 
that this opinion was exceedingly erroneous, fmce no fet of 
men in this country ever pofleflcd more talents and inge- 
nuity than thofe who have adopted the various methods of 
forgery as rhe means of fupport. To the little State of 
Geneva, where it appears that this work wns written, and 

where 
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where a deCcclion of public crimes was comparatively eafy, 
the reafoning contained in this work was much better adapted 
than the metropolis of Great Biitain, where men are found 
embarking in thefc fraudulent pradtices, who, with the ex- 
ertion of half their talents and labour might have lived with 
the greateft refpedtability to themfelvcs^ aud ufefulnefs to 
th.eir country. 

During the year 1777, Lord Mahon inftitutcd a variciy 
of experiments for the purpofc of afcertaining the bed and 
cheapeft methods of fecuring buildings from the efFe<Ss of 
fire.* I'hc plan adopted by his Lordfliip may be confi- 

' dcred 



** for a practical account of the manner adopud by Lord Mahon, to 
fecurc buildinga from damage by fire, we mud refer to the Philnfupbical 
Traofd&ions for the year 1778, or the cwenty-fecond volume of Dodfl(7't 
Annual Regifter. Wt: (hall, however, infcrc in lhi» place two or three 
concluding paragraphs of his Lordlhip's paper ; 

^ On the a6ch of September, 1777, I had the honour to repeat fome 
** of Biy experiments before the prclideoc aud fome of the FeJlowsof the 
•• Royal Society, the I-ord Mayor, and Aldermen of the City of London, 
** the Committee of City Lands, feveraJ of tiic foreign Miniftcre, ami a 
•• great number of other perfons. 

•• The firft experiment "\vas to fill the lower room of a wooden building 
•* (which room wa* about twcnty-fix ftct Ir.n^ by fixteen wide) full of 
«' fluvings and faggots mixed witii conibuftibles, and to fet them all on 
** fire. The Kca: was fo intenfe, that the glafv of the windows was melted 
** like fo much common fcsling wax, and run dowu in drops, yet the 
•* flooring hojrds of tli3t vcrj r«om were n4>t burnt through, nor was 
" one of the fide t'mbtrs, floor joinfls, or cicling joifls damaged in the 
** fmalleft degree, and the perfons wht> went into the room immediately 
'* over the room filled with filled with fire, did net perceive any ill efTcdla 
"* from it whatever, even the floor of that room being pcrfe<5tly cool our- 
** ing the enormous conflagration immediately underneath. 

•• I thencaufeda kind of wooden buiJdvnjr of full fifty feet in length, 
*• and of three fl^ric* high in the middle, to be crcifled clofe to one end 
»* i)i the fecurcd wooden houfe. I filled and covered this building with 
** above eleven hui^flrcd large kilp faggots, and fevcrul loads of dry fhav- 
** ings; and I fet this pile on fire. The Jicighth of the flame was no k-& 
'' ihan clghrv-fevcn feet perpeodicuiar from the ground, and the grafs 

*' upon 
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rfercd as an improvement upon Mr. Hartley's method by 
means of iron plates, both on account of its durability and^ 
cheapnefs. They both dc|>cnJ on the fame principle, 
which is as fimple as it is certain in its efFcds, viz. thai 
where there is no cui rent of air, there can be no fire : this 
principle is well illulhated by means of the followiog ex- 
periment. 

'i'akc a narrow ilip of paper about an inch wide, hold it 
very tight round a common poker, and i^n that pofition you 
may apply the llame oi a candle to the paper for any length 
of lime, without the fmalleft danger of fetting it on fire 
If^ during the experiment, the paper become !oofe fo as to 
admit the air between it and the iroA, it wiH be inftantly inr . 
iiamed* 

The exptfrimenfs made by his Lordfhip at Chevening, in 
Kent, of which there were more than two thoufand wit- 
iiefles, were condu£led on a very cxtenfive fcale, and carried 
with them an irreliflible evidence to every fpeftator. Wc 
know upon good authority, that' in an upper room Lord 



'* opon the bank, at a hundred and fifty feet from the fire, was fcorchcd 
** up; yet the lecured wood«.n building, contiguous to this vaft heap of 
•' fire, wi« uot damaged in the lead, excepting f'»nne pans of the outer 
*' coat of the p!aftcr-work« This esperiment was intended to reprcfent a 
^ wooden towB on fiire, and to (how how eficdually even a wooden build- 
*' ing, if fecured according to my new method, would ilop the progrcfs of 
** tlte fianits on that Hdt, without any afliftance from fire engines, &c 

** The hfb experiment I made that day was the attempting to bum a 
*• wooden (lair cafe, fccurcd according to my fimple method of itnJer* 
«• JUtriag. Several vrry large kihi faggots were laid and kindled under 
" the ftair-cafc round the ftaiw, and upon the fteps ; this wooden ftair- 
" cafe notwithftanding refilled, as if it had been of firc-ftone, all the av 
" tempts that were made to confume it. 1 have fincc made five other 
«* ftill ftrooger fixes upon this llair-cafe, without having repaired it, hav- 
" ing, moreover, filled the limall fpacc in which this ftair-cafc is, entirely 
•• with fliaviogii and large fagots, but the ftair-cafc is, however, ftill 
** iianding, s^d ii b.u; Uttlc dvnaged," 

Mahon, 
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Mahon, Mr. Pitt, Lord Chatham, the Lord Mayor of 
London, the PreHdent of the Royal Society, and many other 
perfens, were enjoying the luxury of ice-creams, during 
the time \^hile the mod intenfe fire that could be made was 
raging in the room diredlly under it, and feparated from it 
only by a common wooden floor fecured.upoD his Lord«> 
ihip's plan. 

About three years fince his Lordfliip's method was put to 
the ted by a fire which broke out in the unfecurej) offices 
belonging to Chevenipg Houfe. Perhaps no fire ever 
raged with greater fury till it approached that part of the 
building which had been n)ade fire-proof; and there its pro- 
grcfs was flopped. A p^t of a beam which exhibits the 
cfFefts of the fecuring compofition, is prefcrved at Chcven- 
ing, the other part was depofited in the archives of the 
Royal Society. 

■ It will be proper in this place to mention fome other in- 
vcutbns of his Locdfhip, which arc confidered by him as of 
confiderable importance in the pradlical art of building. 

His method of burning lime muft be fiift noticed. The 
operation is performed in a kiln of a (Irudlure not very 
diffimilar to that of a wind furnace. The heat obtained in 
this way is fo great as, in feme meafurc, to vitrify the lime. 
Lime thus burnt makes a mortar much more durable than 
that which is commonly ufcd, and the hardnefs of which is 
fo great, when completely drj', a? efFcdlually to refifl any 
pointed inftrument. His Lordfhip believes that this mortar 
pofiefTes all the properties of which the cement of thean- 
tients is known to have confifled. 

Another invention of which Lord Stanhope has now had 
the experience of twenty years, is a method of covering 
roofs with a compoiltion made of tar, chalk, and fine well 
wafhed fand. By making ufe of this compofition inflead 
of ilates or tiles, the roof of the houfe may be conflru£led 
almoft fbr, which renders^ the attic chambers in every rc- 

fpeft 
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fpeAal good as the rooms in the other parts of the houfe. ' 
Lord Stanhope has afcertained, that on this plan lefs timber 
is ufed in any given roof than what is neceflary in the com« 
monmodeof buHcling. 

His Lordfhip makes ufe of a com^fition of tar and 
poundnfl chalk for covering the wounds made in ^rees by 
the bxteking of branches, &c. This is probably far fupe- 
rior to Mr. Forfyth's invention, for which he received, a 
parliamentary reward. 

In the year 1779) Lord Mahon publiflied a thin qoarto 
volume, entitled, ** Principles of EUnricity^* &c. This 
publication was occadoned by thedifpute which at that time 
engaged the attention of the principal ele£tricians of this 
country, refped^ing the beft mode of fecuring buildings 
from the effeds of lightening. Mr. VVilfon and Mr. 
Nairne were the chief opponents in the difcuffion, the JTor- 
mer giving an uniform preference to fhort conductors ter- 
minating in a ball ; and the latter was a difciple of Dr. 
Franklin, and an advocate for long pointed condu<£tors« 
The experiments on both fides of the queftion were made 
with a grand and expenfive apparatus, and the refult of the 
inveftigation was generally allowed to be in favour of the 
Franklinean theory. 

Lord Mahon avowed himfelf on that fide of the queftion 
which Mr. Nairne had efpoufed, and undertook to confirm 
and elucidate the theory by a number of experiments, many 
of which were new and original. * An account of thefe 

experiments 



% « For the fake of thofe perfons who care but little about the detail of 
** the theory of elediicity, but who notwichfiaodiag may be estremely 
** iotenfted io the knowledge of the bed method of fecuring buildings 
** againft the damage of lightening, his Lprd(hip mentions the foUowiti^ 
*' neceflary requifitcs in crediog conduAors. i. The rods mu(k be made 
** of fuch fubftances as are, in their nature, the heft condu(5lors of elec* 
^^tricity. a. They muft be uninterrupted and pcrfeAly continuous. 

" 3. They 
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experiments his Loniftiip has amply derailed in the woric 
before us. He has alfo proved by an elaborate mathemati- 
cal demonftration, illullratcd by a great variety of expcri* 
ments, that the denfity of an elcftrical atmofphrre fuperin- 
ducedupon any body^ mud be invcrfcly as the f()uares of 
the diftanoes from the charged body. 

He has likewifc Ifcken great pains to prove the eJnftencc 
and explain the nature of what he denominates the returning^ 
firoke in ele^ricity, which is the efFe(fl produced bv the re- 
turn of the eledtric fire into a boily from which, under cer- 
tain circumftances, it has been previoufly expelled. His 
Lordihip (hews, that men and other animals may be de- 
ftroyed, and buildings damaged, by an eleftrical rcturning- 
ftroke occafioned by a thunder-cloud, even at the diftance 
of two or three miles or more from thefpot where fuch pcr- 
(bns or buildings are fituated. This new theory, advanced 
and publilhcd by Lord Mahon, in the year 1779, he con- 
fidercd as completely eftabliflied by die death of James 
Lauder and two horfes, that were inftantaneoufly killed in 
Scotland by the efFcdls of a thunder-dorm, which was evf- 
dently at a confiderable diftance from the fpot where the 
fatal accident happened. A very interefting account of this 
melancholy fa£l was drawn up by Patrick Brydone, Eiq. 



<• 3. Thry muft be of a fuflicient thickncfg. 4, They muft l>e conne6cd 
•• with the common ftock, that is, with the earth or ncar«^ft warrr.' 5. 
*' The upper extremity of the rods muft be fiuely tapered and as acutely 
" pointed as poflTible; j^e/</ wires are the bell points, as tliey will not ni{^. 
" 6, T]ie rods mull be very prominent, ffv« ral feet above thf rl»in;n y«. 
•• 7. Each rod muft be carried in xhtjhortrjl convenient dire ('lion from it» 
•* upper end to the common ftock. 8. There ihould be no prt'niincn': bo- 
" dies of metal on the top of the building propofed co be fccurcii, but 
** fuch as are conneAed with the cooduiflor by fome proper nietaMic com- 
** munication. 9. There ihould be a fufficit:nt number of thefe rodv fub- 
** ftantially ereded ; that is, the number ihould be in proportioTi to the 
** extent of the building.*' 

Set Primi^Ui •/ EU3rhity^ p. 905. 

and 
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tud [nikltflied in the 77 th vol. of the Philofophlcal Traot- 
anions. 

A (hort time after the reading of Mr. Brydone's ac- 
count, his Lordfhip prefented to the Royal Society a paper 
entitled, " Remarks on Mr. Bry doners AccQunt of ^ r/- 
" markahle Thunderjiorrti in Scotland.'* In this paper he 
endeavours to account for the various phenomena obferved 
during the ftorm: he fhews that Lauder's death could not 
be occafioned by any dire^ explofion, nor by that effect 
which eledlricians denominate a /^/^r^/ explofion : and, after 
a full examination of the cafe, he concludes, that the ac- 
cident muft be attributed folely to the effedl which he had 
in his original work denominated the cledtrical returning* 
ftrolce. * 

About this period we find Lord Mahon taking a very 
active part with thofe gentlemen who were purfuing mea- 
fures in order to obtain a Reform in the ReprefentaiioH of 
ihe Commons Houfe of Parliament. He was chofen one 
of the Deputies for the county of Kent, and Chairman of 
the Kenti(h Committee, and was on this fubjedt in die hiAic 



• " Wonderful," fays his Lordftiip, " as thcfe cmnbined faAs may ap- 
" pear, and ancommon as they certainly arc in this counuy, they are, ne- 
** Tcrthelcff, cafy to be explained by means of that particular fpecie^ o£ 
'* eledrical (hock, which I have didinguiflied in my Principles of Eledri* 
** city, (publiihed io 1779"^ ^T '^^ appellation of the eteffrual retimu/ig-* 
**Jhoi< : and, although at the time I wrote that treatife, I had it not in 
** my power to produce any inftance of perfocs or animals having been 
** killed in the very peculiar manner fmce related in Mr. Brydonc*s paper, 
'* I did, however, (frum my experiments mentioned in that book) venture 
*' to aflertjWith confidence, that if perfons be (Irongly fuperinduced by the 
** cledrical atmofphere of a cloud, they may (under circumflances fimilar 
*' to thofe expbioed in that treatife) recti\c ' ftrong (hock, be knocked 
** down, or even killed at the inftant that the cloud difcharges,.with an ex- 
** plofioQ, its eledricity ; whether the lightning falls near the very place 
'* where thiofc perfons arc, or at m very cooiiJerable diftance from that 
•* place, or whether the cloud be poCiivt-ly or netrativcly eledrificd." 
See FbU. TrMmf. vol 77. 

of 
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of conftant corrcfpondence with the Rev. Mr. WyvilJ, owe 
of the Deputies for Yorkfhire, and the great promoter of 
an objeift which, if it had been fuccefsful, might have been 
of the greateft confequence to thefe kingdoms. ♦ At a 
county meeting held at Maidftone, his Lordfhip moved^ 
** That it be ftrongly recommend to all nobfcmen, gentle- 
^ men^yeooien) freeholdeis^and houfeholders in the county 

• The following letter will exhibit the temper and fpirit with which hi» 
1«ordfliip purfued this grand national objefl of reform : 

LeHerfrom Fifiount Mahon to the Rev. C. fVyvill, 

HarUyfireet^ 0.7. 23, 178c. 
1»T DIAR tIR, 

I fend you herewith the nnanimotu refolations of oitr 
Keotifh Committee, which I truft will meet with your approbation, and 
with that of yoar rcfpe<%able Committee of the county of York, to whom 
I beg you will have the goodnefs to prefent thefe refoWet. 

Our Committee wifh to prerent, aa much as poflible, urmecfjfary prtrafll* 
mtiigm i and are, at the fame time, truly aniioos to fhew, in the moft decid- 
ed and public manner, their high rcfpcA for the great and meritorious coun- 
ty of York, and their (Irong defire of co-opsraiimg with the valuable Sir 
Geurge Savilie, one of their Reprefentatives in Parliament, in the promot* 
ing of the important and oeceflary obje^ of equalizing and purifying the 
Roprefentation, by adding to the Houfe of Commons at leaft one hundred 
county membcri. 

I have the honour to be, &C 

MAHON, CbairmM. 

P. S. We fliall certainly be.yery (Irong in thia new Parliimont. 



For God's lake, my dear .<»ir, let u* be well aware of even feeming to on* 
cede any farther, either iR rcfped of matter, manner, or time. Wc (hall 
lofe mU by procrafitnatifty for, to ufe the late earl of Chatham's expreflion 
on this fubje(5l, IVe b,7v^ taktm p^JfeJJion of fiftg ^rminJ^ Itt vfLa xviil Jediitt i» 
Jollowuu Nothing butftrmiicii can procure ns the united fupport bf Op- 
pofition. *^9: IVy^i Ts Palitieoi Paper :^ Vol. i. p. 175. 

« of 
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^ of Ketity to provide themfelves. with a good jnufquet and 
^ bayonet for the purpofe of ftrengtheniag the civil power, 
" and to ad, according tp law, in ipiaintaining the peace of 
^' the faid county, fo that gqod ocder may,, without the aid 
^ or interpofitioD of any military force, be efFedhially pre- 
" ferved within the fame*" ,The necef&ty of fuch a regula- 
tion having been lately manifefted in the. alarming riots 
which bad happened in the metropolis but a month preced* 
ing this meeting : thp rnotion was carried by a conGderable 
majority. 

, S.oon after this Lord Mahon was, by the influence of the 
Ear! of Shclburne, elected Member. qf Parliament for the. 
borough of Wycombe. He joined the Oppofition in their 
efforts to put an end .to the American war, and though at 
the time when his Lordfhip took .bis feat in Parliamenf, 
the phalanx in oppofition was more refpe6lable for talent than 
for numbers, yet the C9nteft which had ever been held 4% 
abhorrence by the enlightened part of the country was now 
becoming daily more and mofe odious to ^he great boidy of 
the people. Lord Mahon, though a conftant ai;id afliduous^ 
attendant upon his duty, did i^ot take a very a£live part a& 
a fpeaker. He never failed to be prefent when the ^ufe of 
American liberty and independence was to be difcujOTed, 
and to give the iupport which attached to his vote, thougl^ 
perhaps he was too much aw^d with the powerful eloquence 
and fplendid talents of the mlnprity to think it QeccfTary for 
him often to. claim the attention of the Houfe. 

From the year 1783 till the period of his father's death 
ID 1786, when he took his feat in tbp Houfe of Peers, ua* 
der the title of Earl Stanhope, he made a variety of uniuq-i 
cefsful attempts tp prevent bribery, corruption^ and xis^ic^ 
cefTary expenses at eleiSHons for Members of Pariiameol^ 
rightly judging that by putting it in the power of indepen* 
dent country gentlemen of moderate cftates to offer them- 
felvcs as Rcprcfentatiycs of th^JPeciplc, a gradual reforna^ 

1800 — 1 80 1 G would 
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would ihtfMoce irfclh (nto Parliamenf, by iheAfuret that 
could not tWid t6 ahrm thdfc who ^trt carried «way : by the 
drie:id of innovation. Ih thefe attempts his Lordfliip was 
countenanced by the Miniftcr, Mr. Pitt» with whom he 
gcricralljr- a6led, but hot with that zeal wMch he expcfted 
froiii the avowed pfontibter of reform. 

Eirly in the year 1^86 we find Mr. Pitt, With whom 
Lord Stdnhope was in habits of ftritft intimacy, profeffihg 
great cagernfefs in ere<Sting a pillar of perpetual remembrance 
to his own fame, by concerting effeftual meafures for anm^ 
filiating the national debt. To the late ekeelleht Dr. Prico 
the Minifter applied ftr aHiftance on a (iibjeft to which the 
DoAor hsld devoted many years of hij viiluable life. 

Dh Price cominninicited to Mr. Pitt three plans, of which 
We tte itiformcd by Mr. Morgaft,* the I*tte>, attd by far 
ifee moft inefficient, Wis finally adopted by< the Minifter,- 
sind received the ian3ioti of Parliament. To this plan, 
Lord Stanhope gave ^ fteady and avowed oppofi^oit, 
At motives for which, together with a plan of his own, be 
^tphined and enforced in -a quarto pamphlet entitled, ^O^i^ 
* Jirvations on Mr. Pitt's Plan fit the Redu^ion tf tbt^ 
"^'Nntional Dehtr 

, in this work he cxfxjfcd the weakntfi artd in^^ffici^ticyt^f 
AiWotle adopted by ihfe Miirifter. Hfc then difcufled ttier 
phn faggefted to the Hdiife of Commons l)y Mr. F6fx, and 
afier^rds bid bfefotcf the public a fcheme fA his own 
founded upon certain tixiems alTumed by his I^ordOiip. 

The main butt of Lord Stanhope's fcheme was the con- 
vtrfioA of the 3- per ttnt ftock ittto a ftock that IhobM 
h^^*=4 ' lifer ctntlntercft; or, in other words, diat the 
hbVibts bf tb6 3 ptr fceats. Oiould, for c^ery 460I. rf that 
MSl rwcive in ^frcu thereof 3001. ftock bearing 4 fier 

* S<!earev(ew of tin ^ric^'s writiogson the fuhjcd of the finaDcet 
«f tfaU kin^doni, iec. &c. iiy'Wthi4m Morgan, F«R. S. 17$}. 

cent. 
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cent * ^q his Lordfliip's work are Tubjoined, hy way of 
appendices, feveral tables, founded upon calculations, uppa 
the accuracy of which he was enabled to con Kde,' having 
them all made un4er his own infpeflion, and proving the 
truth of each feparate refdtt by means of an aritt^metica) 
machine invented by himfelf. 

Of Lord Stanhope's arithmetical rtiachines it may be pro- 
per to by (bmething in this place, tliough ft is believed 
they were invented and made about the year 1777*. 



• Lord Sunhope opocludet titis work by lhd¥hig that tkt iMSai 
ad^>ted by the Mioifier will nt»c IDfwtr \nj ofte dcfinkibd'if % |mI fOAH 
lor the rtdemptmn of tlie nutieatl debt. « A fdus*' fi^ Ml iJbMi^ 
" wlikbaddler )>ayt off much debt ia -the di*e of p6tc«^ ^otMtttM-iUi 
*< being rcdeeoicd io time of war, is a plan to delude the public. Aod^ 
" tkt prefeot Mioifter, who does oot mean to delude the public, ^iocs 
** evideotly delude himTdf. He th'inlis, no doubt, that hitf^ft^te* 
•* decmi&l; thic Mtiofitl debt is to iWe the liai^ofri tadlf it h€m(^ Aii/ 
«« fliiged it ttto^neftkiMbly miy At* it. But if ithr doAdnftid la tte 
** way propdW by the bill now before the Hoafr oC C«ini|i^oi» w^jlbd]^ 
*' nticher prafit bgr the peace nor be prq^r^d for war. We«iay kt f^ 
** the preieat favourable opportunity of reAoring our nnancra, and tock^ 
^ an opportunity may perhaps tkettt prleleftt ftfcif a|^. MV. fcti^a 
^ plan, for the reafoos 1 have aiBgned above, may be the means of in« 
'* voWing us in wan in which we might otherwife never be engaged ; 
*' And rtiofe new wars may accorfiulate iudi a kad of « iM#debi%^B 
^ themtioD, that even when another peace AmII coalev the pfopiiinwi 
'^ not be able to bear the enofmmls weight of adlditioMl teaw w^iall: 
*f it waoM then be nceeflery to lay, in ordet to pcavikk anotlKP' 
^ teking -fund. Mr. Pict'a projeAi thenfore, may brii^ nuA i^a 
** tlHt eoitntry. But I fiacerely kept «ad trail, that it wiU ba «t- 
** Mred by ParliaKient. Nay 1 am ei^H faogaine eno^|h to hll|te, ikak thv 
** Mildicr himfelf will re-coniidcr hia ML opinio^ aod thatlm wiU^ 
<* withacandiMrtbatwoBU do him cvetUftiftgiioiMNir, Mapi^UM^ilw 
* Iipecs6c plan which 1 have propofiad, ior-faHe other .plan wUib ik^l W 
** founded on thoife leadiBg prtocipltsiarhieh Ihave M dowa-aboi^ mk 
** vrithoatlirhicli it will evidently bajmpofihie for- Urn to^abaoapliii^ 
" great and defirabk obir^ fo dcariy poimtad am ia tht jfmmtiM «f M* 
- ownHfir . / . . 

G 2 Tilt 
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Thcfirft.and fmallcft machine. is about the Cze of an 
oSavo volubfic, which, by means of diaUpIates'and fmall 
incNces, moveable witb'a fteel pin,, is calcutfred to perform 
With undevjatinjg'accuracy the operations of fimple and com- 
pound acididon and fubtraflion. The'fecondf and by far 
the moft curious 'machine, rs not more than half the fize of 
a common table writing defk. By this prol)1iems in muhi« 
plication' and diyifion, of almoft any -e)^ tent, are folved, 
without tlTepoflibllity of a miftakc by the fimple revolotion 
of a fmall n^itich. What appears very firigular and fur- 
prifing to ever}^ fpe£tator of this machine, is, that in 
^or^ijig,,divifion, if the operator be inattentive to his bu- 
jippiil^^aiid thereby attempts to turn the handle a Tingle re- 
yobrtioA ODorc thiin he ought, be isipftantly admoniihed of 
hb^^'Mlfor bjr the fud4en*fpringing up of a (mail ivory 

<att. *;;■■•• = 

* JO^fing the illnefs of his Majefty, at the latter end of 
tbe. lyear 17881^ when the, fqljeA of a regeojcy was dif- 
euflbdy^Lbrd Stanhope; gave a very decided fupport to the 
Iheiifiitres of Adminiftratioh. He contended, that the two 
Itdfites' of ParlianienC had a'r1g;ht and power, in cafe of a 
yacjuicjr ^of the, throng o;:, the .interruption of the perfonal 



■^ Sinb^ the ftbove d^fcriptioo of Lord Stanhope*s arithmetical machines 
WMimttni an old but yeiy curious little book has fallen icto the hands of 
tbt 'writes of this artiale. k it entitled, " The DcfcriptioD and Ufe of 
** two Arithmocical Inftruments : together with a (hort TreatUiB explaia- 
** iqg aod^dejnonllrating the OTdinar]^ operations of Arithin<;tic, &c.'&c. 
** 'Prdentcdto hit moft excellent M'jeftyi Charles II. By S. Morelaod, 
** 1669*" . Tbit' work is illuftrated with twelve plates, io.which the dif- 
ferent pirti'df tho. n»achinetare.£zhikitcd, and whence it appcart'thatthe* 
four fondaneirtii mlet to arithBiHscarc eafily worked, and, and to ufo the 
•mdior^a- own* wogpdf» ^ wttfamt chaiglog the n^rmorf, diAurhing the 
*<.Miqd|V«r- cspofinff-the opcrttiunt in. any unceruioty/* ' 

->&iAiifij«-ndvQrtifiBiiKnt nffiiad <D &kwMotUiidV.work it appears that 
tbtfelip to ia Kg ii wire^ aft ihM ficriod,'manufadured for fjle by Humphry 
Adamfon, who refided with Jonas Moor, £fq* in the Tower of London. 

ttlT '^^^^'''^ 
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cxeicifeof tlvC;I^ya|; ^Mthoricy^.ta piakc proviCon taiup- 
ply thc^ deficiei]|cy4<r His Lbrd^iip fupportcd bis Teafon^ng 
bj a refeieqcc to tbe condkions on which ,tbe«EriQ|yQ^ of 
Orange and.jhe Pruiocfs Mary t^d accepted thocrawoi 
and likewife toi ck^ o^ethoc] (xv which the Hafiov<;r {mi\j 
afcended the throaie^ pf thefe realms./ ...,, .... '^ . 

Amidft'tj)|e fdifcpfligns which took place on this occafiony 
and which were carried on. twic^ the greateft violien^e wA 
acrimony, wi)il^ one par;;y, vvas es^^r In .jm;^inC^ioiogf.th^ 
rights of thq,. Prince of. Wales^.and. the. othp* was.cjualjy 
zealous in ^nfcrjbing unlimited, powers to the twp Haufes^ 
Lord Stanhope did not. forget that alljuft and Ij^gitMnatf 
authority could be derived only from the. people. ,.. . •♦ ., 

After a fpeech firogi the Duke of York, which contame4 
fome admirable and truly, patriotic fcntiments, perfe£tly con« 
genial with the cpaftitution of the country. Lord Stanhope 
madp an efFoctto have thofc fentim^nts recorded, obferving^ 
^< that the commuoication was too iiQportant to he fufFered 
*^ tp remain io fleeting .words^ which could not ;be. handed 
<^ down to pofiefity to grafp and quote as a- proof of the 

exifteoce of an eiTential part of "rbc confiiitutiofi." * 



u 



* The following is 10 extra^ froni his Royal Highneft's fpeech as r&t 
ported in tbe Parliameot^ry Debates. ** He entirely agreed with the no« 
** ble Lords who had expreflcd their wiffaes to'avoid any queftioa which 
** tended ta induce a difcuffion on the rights of the Prince pf Walea*' 
** The fad was plain, that no fuch claim nf right bad been made on tbe 
'* part of the Prince ; and he was too confident that his Royal Highneff 
** underflood too well the facred principles which feated the houfe o€ 
" Bmnfwick on the throne of Great Britain, ever to aflume or czercife 
'* any power, be his claim what it might, not deriTed from the will of the 
" people, exprefled by their {Reprefeat^tiVes and by their Lordihaps la 
** Parliament aiTcmbled. 9uch, he (aid, were the fentimenu of an ho« 
** neft heart, e^ally influenced by duty and afiedion to his Royal Father, 
^ and by attachment to the conftitutional rij^hu of his fubjcds ; and he 
** was confident, that if his Royal Brother were to addrels them, in his 
*' place, as a Perr of the Realm, thefe were the fentiment^ which he 
^ would diftiBdly avow.** Sa Dtkrttt't FsHhuuatmy Rtgifer^ toI. 16. p, 

aS. 

On 
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On tbe 17th of February^ 1789, z bill was brought inta 
tfteHouft 6f Colds, erititdled, ^ Ap iMtdptbyldc for the 
^' eare of hir Majcfy's royaf peffonj^uid fbftbeitdmioiitra^ 
^ tfon oP the royal authority dofiil^ th^ iH>ntiiiuaiice of kis 
^ Majefty*s fflhoft.** In this bill was a chufc rcftralnift^ 
Ae Regent Prom giviftg his affent to any bill or bills for re- 
pealing the z€t of uniformity. Lord Stanhi6)te, dn' this occa^ 
^n, m a i\>eech of confiderable length, manifeflini his aeten* 
ifob to, and km>w1edge oi^, all the various ftatiites which flllH 
ekift in fullferce againft perforis'who difleot from liie eftab^ 
Kftieij-retigion of the country* He-commented With gr«at 
feverity, intermixed with fome ridicule and pleafantry, ttpon 
ttecniehy, abfurdity, and contrariety of tbefe hws, (hewing, 
at the fame tfme, that they had been pafled ih the days of 
darknefi Mi ignorance, by perfons who bad as little regard 
ibr religion as humanity. Some of them, he undertook to 
ptxnre, contained rahk bla^Aeniy; and^ after quoting the au« 
fhori'tiesof the late Earls of Chathath and Mansfield, who, 
Ithmgh known tor have aded on very different principles iti 
ilioft'tiueitioss of a public important nature, cordially agrietd 
on the ftlbjoft"of religious toleration, he moved an amerid- 
snent, to prevent any new difficulty being placed, by the re- 
gency bill, in the way of the repeal of tbe teft a£l. This 
amendment was oppofed by the Bi(bops and loft. 

We find Lord Stanhope agaia on tbe i8th of May at- 
tasptin^ to obtain a repeal of certain teveie aod cruel laws,^ 

which 



«> A> 9n iutrodudion fo thii motioo. kia tordikip bc^g^d Urrt U> 1 
^jMi abovt ooe-teotb part •f the abfurd ccciefit^fticaJ laws of thU country j 
bcin^ fonviacdl that snore tkap tbb voul4«uit W ntceStxj to induce th« 
Hou£e to adopt tbe blU vbich he defigned to propale. A few of thefia wc 
wiU lAfart ia tbia place* 

, Under tbe beaud oih^i.^A^iffoiiig U ckurtit we find one bf which it ia 
enadcd that cTcry pcrCi>n ia ^ go to church eTcry Sunday and holiday, or 
to foriCett one fluUins. Another nakei it a penalty of %qL or the forfeit* 
nre of two-thirds of the offender's prop€ity» tt thi^rfegutw^ ^w«, for any 

pcrno 



wbichriliU renpvo on our ftatute hooks to the difgrace of the 
country ; and which, at any future day, might he reforted to 
as in(lrumenu of oppreffioo and ruin to multitudes of the 
nv^St iraluable membtrs of the community. He avowed that 
the principle by which he was a&uated was, that no man ha^ 
any right tp opprefs another -, that liberty of conlcience, free- 
dom of inveftigation in matters of religion, and the- right of 
private judgment were the indefeafible and unalienable rights 
of m;|9J||;jnd; apd that it was wholly upon that facred. right 
of private judgmeacthat the Proteltant religion itfelf was 
f9undcd« ' The bill ^ intr-oducod by* his Lordthip into the 
Houfe of Peers, enafled, « That all . perfons, (Papifts ox- 
^. cepted)* ihalL have free liberty to exercife their religion ; 

pcrfon wh<i ^bfcDts htmfcU from a chorch for a ipomh. A third law tm&i^ 
that every pcxfoo who refufes to go to church (hall be committid to prifon 
tW he will go. And" eyery perfon (hall pay lol. per month for every fcr« 
vam, l*ir every vHitor, and alfo for every fervant of every viOtor, in hit or 
her houfe, '««lio iotiBtn go to church. 

Among the /ftv/ h&m/ ritts^ &c« it it e^aded» that 10 cafes of hercCy of 
inc<»9tineocy,.or rciuiing to have a child hapti^d, or rcfu(ii^ to rcceiiPf the 
commuoion as received ia the cftabliihed church, or for refufing to come to 
divine fcrvice, perfom found guilty in any of thefe refpeSs (hall be ezcom* 
muntcatcd,that is, (hall be difqualified to he a wirncfs in any caofe; to aA 
as ao accutor; to buy or. to (ell; to bring an adion for the recovery of a 
debt i or e^cs to have chri(litn bsirial. His Lordihip proceeds to meotaon 
fieveral other curious laws ftill in cxiftence, of which wc will enumerate only 
three. The /rfi mAes h imprifonment and forfeiture of all goods and 
chattels to exf^rt women without a licence from the King. The,^r«W fixes 
a penalty of id. upon a man, who is found guilty; either i. Of cutting 
out a beaft's tongue ; or a. Of burning a cart ; or 3, Of barking an apple- 
tree; or 4, Of cutting off the ears of any of His Majefiy*s fubjcds ; and a 
tiird law viakes it highly penal to conjure up fpirits from the dead, or to 
feed them, when mtfed, either with animal or vcgcuble food.— 5«r >4rr/i«- 
mntary Rtgipr^ JMrett. 

• Hi« Lord(hip made a diQindlion between Papifh and Catholic Di/Tfnt* 
ers. This diftiodion is well illoilrated in an excellent work lately pnb- 
liihed, ^titled, ** A modcfk Apology for tlie Roman Catholics of Great 
•• Britain," 5cc. &c. 

« anJ 
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«^ and by (peaking, writihg, printing, piibliffiing, prttthing, 
<^ and teaching, to inAruA perfons in the duties of religioht in 
«* fuch manner as Tcvcry fuch perfon rdj()eaivcly Siall jadge 
<* the moft conducive to*promote viptut, the happinefs of fo- 
**• ciety, and 'the eternal felicity of mankind/'' -frhrt-lrtHj 
after a debate in which feveral oftheSifbops took a* {hart, 
was thrown out. * 

It was during this difcuffion that Lord Stanhope^ in reply ^ 
to fome obfervationsmade'by Vifcount Stormoni,* dechred" 
his xefolotion- of per fevering in the caiife'in whieh he Kiad <^« 
ga|4ed, and , << that if the right reverend Bench of BifhotJs ^ 
<^ would. not fuiFer him to load away their rubbifli by dn- 
'^. fulls, he would endeavour to carry it away in wheel-bar^ 
** rows, and if that mode of removal were refifted, he would 
« take it away, if poffiblc,* with a fpade, a little at a time." 

Lord Stanhope but little difcouraged by the fate of his bill^ 
i^nmediately gave notice of another whichhe^neant to intro*, 
duce for the purpofe of repealing ana<^ ot the 27th of Henry • 
thcj^ighth, and thereby to prevent vexatious fuits relative to 
profecutions fortythcs from Quakers. When hisLordfhip 
liioved for the commitment of this bill, he inftanced fcveral 
cafes of very confiderable hardfliip which had but juft occur- 
ri^d, and which were likely to ruin the perfons fo affe6led.* 
Although the fa£ts adduced by his Lordfhip remained uncon- 
tradicted and undefended by any noble Peer, yet the bill was' 
rejeiSlcd. 



* At Coventry fix Quakers had been profccnted for refufing to pay 
T^aftcr offerings, Njvhich in the whole; amounted to ))Ut two ihilUogs. For 
this fum ^thcy had been brought int^ the Spiritual Court, the czpencet of 
which amounted to 165I. lis. befidcs their own prodor's bill, which wa« 
J III. IS. 6d. I'hu*, inftead of two fhillings they had nearly 300I. to pay 
iq confcquence of religious fcmples. 

At Wor-ccfter a raaiw>f ibme property had beea imprifoned in the com- 
mon jail for refiifiog xa pay bis tythcf, w{)ich amounted to only fiic Ihil* 
Hugs. 

We 
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• We arc now arrived at the period Whdrfthe French'BaftUe 
was captured by tbc citfecfhs 6f Fa'rrs, and the fbundlation of 
that rcTolatibn laM, whichfor thie hrft elevth years, h'as becii 
theaftoniflimcht c5f allmankhid. 'Wevfer did the wcfrid'wit^ 
nefs an event fo momentous as this ; its confequenceS ftill 
fet Calculation 'atdfeflahce. The proipSfls'whibh it bffiied 
intercfted evtrv bofom ;'"whilc fomc' cbritemphted its'proba- 
ble cflFe6ts"with abhorrence and terror';' others, among whom 
Iras ^^rtalnly Eari Stanhope, cbnfide^ftf' it as the mod gfo- 
ri6u% event that the page of Mftory ever recorded, an event 
prtgnant with good confequenees' to future ages. 

'Stich was his Lordfliip's opinion at the c6mmencement 
of the Revohition*; and From this, we believe, he has never 
once deviated. In the year 1788, Lord Stanhope had met, 
in conjun<^ion with a number of gentlemen of great refpec- 
tabih'ty^ to celebrate the centenary of the Revolution In 
England. Thefc gentlemen formed themfelves into a fo-^ 
cVety for the ** purpofe of caufing the principles of the Re- 
** volution to be well underftood, extehfively propagated, 
" and firmly mainttrmed, and to preferve the glorious fabric 
^ of the Britifh Conftitution, and to tranfmit the invaluable 
" bleffings of public freedom to pofterity unimpaired and itn- 
** proved.'* This focicty was denominated the " Revolu- 
" lion Society i'^ a Corhmitteeof whith'was ^^ppointed, who 
might keep up a correfpondcnce with other focieties meet- 
ing in different parts of the kingdom for the fame general 
purpofes. 

At the annual meeting of the Revolution Society on No- 
vember the 4th, 1789, Lord Stanhope was called to the 
chair. The deftru£lion of the Baftile, which had happened 
in the July prcvioufly to this meeting, was an event, 
which very naturally excited the attention of perfons 
. aflembled on fuch an occafion, and for the avowed purpofe of 
celebrating the defiruAion of tyranny in England. Accord- 
ingly Dr. Price, who in tit: fore-part of the day haj preach- 
ed 
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e4 his Cftlcbj^ied aod trQif cloquci^t diicquf (e on thf Ipye of 
OoV^ cpuDtTjy qpoved 9 congrat^l^ory ^vidroTst to d:^ Nar 
tional Aflembljr of Fwice.* Th\^ modoa was curied u%« 
lUiimottfly, and Uie cbaicman was r^que^edKo tranlmit it cp 
Paris.. . V ..'... ' . . ..^ . 

Tbe Akchbishojt, of Ais, Prefident /)f (be l^^ationai 
Aflembly, returned a v^ry refpcAfpl ^fwer to tbe ^ddrdS} 
accompanied witb a friendly and pacriglic lettn: to the; OPblo 
Earl. After this, many ;oU)er addcefles wm receiye^ by 
fhe Revolution Society of hoifiooy from a, variety of pa(rip^ic 
aflembltes held in different ps^rts pf Fr^^c^ to wbupb hwX 
Stanhfjpe, as Cbajrman of tbie Conup^ittecv was called jgipon 
tQ reply. His LoK]d(hp's anfvrers. .wore all anioaied witk ai) 
ardent fpirit of fr^ooo^iuid ^itb. tbp fanguine Jiope tjiat. tl)q 
Rev^Mtioti ii) France wouid bp the ^los^is of uniting tbf? 
|MrQ*iiountries by bonds of ^ ftrifte(l alliances /' Ma)r 
« Heaven/' fays he, in reply to M. TAhbi^ VoiFius,' « bl^ft 
^ the world widi an union fo deiirablf, and fufFer np partia) 
<^ interefts or popular violences to- prevent the citizens. oJT 
^ Francs from enjoying all the bleffingf that can h^ de- 
^ rived from a w^fe» and equitable, and free conftitutjon of 
<* government." 

Upon the meeting of the Britifli Parliament in Februaryy 
1790, Mr* Burke atlacked the French Revolution ia terms 



« The addreff wts as foUowf ; • . 

' ** The Society for commemontiDg the Rivolvtion in Griat Bbi» 
TAiir» difdalniog national ptrtialities, aod rejoicing in every triumph of 
liberty and julUce over arbitrary power, offer to the National Aflembly of 
Franee their congratnlationi on the revolution of that country, aod on the 
proTpeA it gives to the two firfi kingdom! in the world, of a common par* 
ticipatiofl in the blefCngt of civU and religiona liberty. 

^ They cannot help adding cheir ardent wiflipt ff a happy fettlesient of 
fo important a revolution, and at the fame time cxprcfling the particular 
fatisf^dlion with which they refled on the tendency of the glorious eiample 
given in Prance to encourage other nations to aiTert the mtmtUmUe rights of 
marUind, and thereby to introduce a geAnlrefBrmation tn the govern- 
ment s of Europe, and to make the world free and happy.'* 

of 
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of the xnoft unqualified abufc. Hq held up the RerolutioQ 
Society here as a combihatioix'of wicked perfotis, who had 
-£iewn a ftrong difpofition to imitate the French fpirit of rA- 
fonn, thit l|^ech was publithed hj Mr. Burke in' a fcpa- 
ratc pamphlet, to which Lgrd Stanhope replied in a very 
fpiritcd letter to the right tonourabk gentleman.* In thl« 
letter his Lordfhip avows his approbation of the French ^j^ 
vohitioa ; defends the proceedings of the Society in Ix^ndop;; 
cralls on the pubric to judge for themfelvcs whether the ad* 
drefs fent by them to the National Aftembly, and figned Uf 
hioi as chairman, be not an zSt deferring praifc rather tb^a 
blamew 

About this period Lord Stanhope^, cbgaged in a great v^ 
rietyof experiments on the fiibjefi of navigating ihips zni 
other velTels by means of an apparatus to be moved by ftcam/ 
In the courfe of thefe experiments, which engaged his Lor4«- 
(bip*s attentbn almoft incefTaiitly for fix or feven years,, be 
took out two or three patents ; he buitt, at Rotherhitho, ibrte 
or four reffds of different fizes, and expended confideFfble 
fums of money in the attempt, which' does no( at prefeafc 
appear to have been attended with advanUge to himfelf, er 
with that praftical utility in the fciencc of navigation wbicb 
he and his friends anticipated. 

In the year 1792, Mr. Fox introduced into the Houfc of 
Commons his famous Libel JB/7/, which, when it was brought 
into the Upper Houfc of Parliament, Lord Stanhope defends 
ed in all its ftagcs. The importance of the dodrinctcbn* 
tained in this bill^ and the oppofition it met with fqme quar- 
tcrs induced his Lordfhip to publilh a fmall oftavo volume 
on the fiibjca, entitled. The kigbts ofjurits deftndtd^ /«. 
gether tukh Authorities of Law^ in fappm of thnp Rights^ 
and thi Objeflions to Mr. Fox's Libel Bill refuted. \ 

• See " A letter fren Eed Sttnhepe to the Right Honoura:>>c l^dmur 3 
•* Biukc : coBtainipga frofft mofwer to hxf late Speech on the FrciK-li R- 
• volution." 

Tn:: 
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This work may, perhaps, be confiilc'red as a c^r^fiil re^ 
port of the fpeeches made by his Lord(hip in Parii^mept 
His reafoning is^'in genei^ clear and .convincing^, his. ar* 
gumcnts drawn ftom legal authority appear indifputable ^ 
and his zeal for the liberty of the fubjedl is every wher^ 
evident. The concluding paragraph of the work will exhi-^ 
bit very properly the temper*and fpirit ojf the wbolc.jSpcjak- 
ihg of the trial by Jury, his Lorilmip fays : . . , • ^ 

" One. citadel, however, has witbftood the fiege: .^oc 
^ important fort has alone fuccefsfuljy jefifted thp attacjks 
** that have been made upon it. It has redfted for ag<58,i,iit 
** has neither been deftroycd by fa|p nor ^al^cn by ftofi^' • If> 
*• therefore, we ar^ ftill dfree nation ; if i;his kingdom. is the 
** Vicheft and'th'e moft profperous coui^try that at.thismo*- 
*^ m^nt exifts in Europe C w^ owe it to that ftrpng hold and 
^ fortrefs of the people^ to that impregnable Gibraltar 
« of the Engiri^ Cpnftitution,— the Tmal bt Jufiv* 
^^'Tthis is that mvaljiiuible Bulwark ^.jL/A^r/y, which Par^ 
^^ liament has latel]^ protected, and will,; I truft, ever continue 
^^ to protecft : at leaft 'I thallconfidcr it as one of my mod 
<^ cflential duties to defend ic fleadiiy to the laft hour of 
<« my life." 

At the clofe of this year Parliament was fuddenly aflem- 
bled, the Tower of London fortified, and , other meafuret 
taken which indicated on the part of Minifters fome fear of 
impending dangers ; but which, to perfons acquainted with 
minifterial manceuvres, were, at the time, confidered only 
as a prelude to war ngainft the French Republic. Accord- 
ingly, in January 1793, every preparation was made for the 
commencement of hoftil.ities, and the French Ambaflador 
was ordered to leave the kingdom within a given period. 
To thefe mcafures Lord Stanhope made a mod fteady and 
decided oppofition. In the Houfe of Peers he undeitook to 
prove that, both by the fpirit and letter of the commercial 
treaty, the a6l of aggreffion was committed on the part of 

this 
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this country f it havjng beenilipulated by ch^t famous treaty, 
that the fending away a.rninifter iboukl be coniidered as 
tantamount to a declaration of war. 

With refpeA to this war, which has*oow continued with 
unabating fury for eight years nearly, it .would ill become us 
to offer any remarks ; oth^rwife than as they are connecfled 
with the oppoiltion wbich^ Lord .Stanhope has uniformly, 
given to it. Nor is . it our. intention to notice all his Lord- 
flilp's exertions on f his fubjed : it will be (ufHcienc if we 
refer to a few motions made by him in the Houfe of Peers. 
On .the 234 of January^ ^794) ^^^^ S.tanhope, at the con- 
clufioDof ati able fpeech, moved, ^ That an humble "addrefs 
*^ be preiented to Hh Mijefty, humbly to reprefent to bis 
^^ Majefty, that the French Nation has exprefsly recognized 
'* this facred principle, ^ Thac no country pufTefles the right 
^^ to interfere with another independent nation }' to ftate to* 
^^ His Majefty that in the. j 18th .an^, iiQ^h articles of the. 
^^ Conftitution, they have declared, that the French people 
^< is the fnend and natural ally of every free people, and that 
^ it docs not interfere in the Government of other nations : 
^^ Humbly,, therefore, to be(<pech His Majefty^^io his equity 
" and juftice, to acknowledge, the French Re* 
^\ puBi^ic, and thereby lay the foundation of a fpeedy re^ 
^^ conciliation and a permanent peace." 

His Lordfhip's motion was rej.e(Sbed,andfroiT) the circum- 
fiance of 'ftanding alone in the diyifion, on this and fome. 
other fubfequf nt occafions, he obtajned gener^^y the title of 
the minority of one. In the courfe of the debate, Lord Stan<* 
hope invefiigated at large the nature and extent *of the re- 
fources of France, both as they refpe£led men, money, and 
warlike ftores. He deprecated the mode, relipr ted to by tl^e 
alUed power* of parrying piijhe war. He xidiculei the i4ie% 
Aigg^ed.by ibme mcmbert.of.Adininiftration, of endeavour* • 
ing to ftarve the people of France. • He fliewed that it was 
become the infereft of the great body of the people in that 
^ ■ . - country, 
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coantry, tbat the Rerohitioh (hotild be permanent, and being 
tbcir intiereft, that ri! the powers of Europe cou!d not over- 
throw it: he defended the French Natkm from the change 
of aiheifm, whkh had been exhibited agaiitft it, and declared, 
thftt>from his ottfi knowledge, Ac only athcifls in France 
were to be found among the ariftocrits^ and the iwcn rf \W 
tifraturc, among whom the" foretnoft wire fome of the tlcfgy^ 

On the 31ft day of the fame month* Lord Stanhope mov- 
ed in the Houfe of Lords, « that an hrumble ^ddrefs bft 
*< presented to Hh Majefty, that this Houfe has bien in- 
** formed that Thomas Mirir, Efq. who was tried befite 
*« the High Court of Jafticiary, at Edinburgh, itt the* 
^ month of Auguft laft, upon a charge of feditioih, has been 
<< condemned, and (bment^ed to.te trahfported beyond (eas 
*« for the fpace of fourteen years : and further to reprcfeht to 
«^ His Majefty, that the Houfe intends to procedj without 
^^ delay, to examine the circumBances of fuch condemnation, 
^^ and of fuch fentence; and therefore humbly tbi beiecch 
<^ His Majefty, that the faid Thomas Muir, ^iq. may not 
«^ be tranfpbrted beyond fea$, until' this Houfe Ihsdl have 
^ bad fuffictent rime to make fiich' examination.*'' 

Had this motion been carried, it WSsltis trQrdfliip'J inten- 
tion to have moved the fame kind of addrefs in bebalf of the 
other perfons, viz. Thomas Pifh^ Pahner,^&c. 'who bad 
been condemhed to fuiFer fimilar piinifiiments. But (he 
Houfe refbfingto agree to the addrefs. Lord Stanhope immc- 
diatety entered on the Jouhials a very Q>iritedand argumen- 
tative proteft,^ in which he fiiewed that the proceedings 

againft 

# IMlltntieilit. it, Bii<^:titt ihA aftendui'f to the due admiDifintitD o£ 
5i^k«,MNl the fhitcitot'^er tlie eoildtoft' ot the irartetn iHuiU in tbt)' 
kiag^om, it one of the n«ft iMiNXttiit. brtaohee of the bufiaefr of tU* 
Houfe, and it «ttU timet alfoooe of Us Bi4ft|Cireb(»l^tiei. .:.... 

idly, Becaufe it obviouily appeart to be pcoper to ryaniinf inio the juT*. 
tice and legality of a fentence, before it ii esecutcd ; and not to permit it to 

be 
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againft Mr. Muir Were dircftly hoftile to declfions of the 
Houfe of Lords in the cafc of Warren Haftiogs, Efq» 

' "" As 



be etectted fiflit, ahi t6 dxaikiine Into ita Juftice and Icftllty afteiw 
wirdi. 

^dlj, BecsttTe fbr want of fach tiititly interference on the part ef thia 
HooTe, it ha* fipnnerly happened, that, within a fkon time, no lela than 
* fonr nnjuil and iUegil judginei^rs were adually carried into execution, aa 
appeirs from the refpedive attainders of the innocent fuffereri having been 
afterwards reverled and made Toid (when it Was too lite) by four ads of 
Parliament, made and pifled in the firft year of the reign of their late 
Majetees King IJfilliam and (ineen Mary, namely, in tbe calbs of Alder- 
man Comifli, Alice Liilc, Algernon Sidney, and Lord kuflel. 

4thly, Becanie it is contrary tq the firft and immutable principles of na* 
tnral jniUcCi that any thing to the prejudice of a defendant ihonldhe 
brnught before a Jury in a criminal profecntion, '^ that is, only coUateral^ . 
^ not in iifneynor nccelTary in the condufioo.*' 

5thly, Becanfe It is not (nor ought to be) competent for a profecutor to 
prvidnce any cTidence to fupport any matter that is not charged in the in- 
didment ; that is to fay, diilindly aod precifely charged, and not by mere 
epithet or general words, fuch as oppttffion, feditiop, Texttibta, br'the 
tike. 

6rhJf, Beranle in like. manner it is not (nor ought to ht) cempetfent 
for a profecutbr to produce any evidence to prove any crime to have been 
committed by a defendant, in any other particular than that Wherein it is 
in the indidment expreftly charged to have been C6n\mictf d. 

ythly, Be^ufe no fiich proceedings as thpfe above ftated, nor any oP 
them, can be juftified under pretence, that " if it bad heen mueffarj tofitafy 
^ imthe imdiamemt alt theJaSit againfi tbt defendami^ tbi ikdiOmffit vfoittdlntvt f— 
* vertd^ ij iu wugnityde, tie noalU •ftb4 Cwrt"* And, 

Sthly, Becaufe in one year of the trial of Wirrcii HaiKn^, Efqntre* 
Bamety* in the year one thoufand feven hundred and ninety, there Were no 
left' than four deciHont of ute Houfe of Lord«upon this fubjed, via. on the 
tweaty-fiith day of I'ebriiary, when the Lords re folved, 

*« TVt the Managers for the Commons be not admitted to give evidence 
•* 'of the un£uiefs of KeHeram for the appointment of being a renter -of cer- 
^ tain lands in the province of Baiiar ; the UA of fuch unfltneft of the fdd 
^ Kelleram not being charged in the impeachment.** 

Aud agaia on the 4th of May, when die Houfe of Lor^ deciiK-d, 

• See the Lord*s Advocate's fpeech en Mr. Muii's trial. 
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As one of the Judges in Mr. Haftings' caufe, lU) man at- 
tended his duty more regularly and conrcicncioufly, for fe- 
vera! years, than Earl Stanhope, He confidered an impeach- 
ment of a fervaht of the public, by the Commons of England, 
as an, object of gregt national importanoe. And though he 
highly difapproved in many inftanccs, the conduft oi the 
managers c^ that trial, particularly tht rancour and malignity 
manifefted by Mr. Burke j and the protra<aion of the trial 
to the length of fo many years j yet from the time of the 

•* That It is not competent to the Managtrsfor thc'CoQimuns to put thf 
«* lollcwiDg qucftion to the Witncfb upon thp feventb ar^cle of the charge, 
*' viz. — Whether more opprcfTions did a^all^ »i{l under the new ihlUtu* 
•* tion than under the old ?'* 
. And again on the I Sth of May, when tlie Honfe of Lords reToIyed, 

** That.it is not competent to the Managers for. the Cbmhioas te give 
*' evidence of the enormities adually committed by Dcby Sing : the fayie 
" HOC being charged in the impeachment." 

And agaifi onthefecohd day of June, when the Lords refolvcd, 

** That it is not competent for the Managers, on the part of the Com- 
" mons, to give any cvidenccoipon the feventh article of tiie impeach- 
** ment, to prove that the letter of the 5th of May, 1781, ii falfe in any 
** particular than that whereip it is exprefily charged to be falfc«** 

The iaid deciitons of the Houfe cf Lords are founded upon principles 
not peculiar to trials by impeachment. They are fouhdcd upon common 
fenfe, and on the . immutJble principles of juftice. In Scotland thofe 
principles are peculiarly n^cciTery to be adhered to, inafmucb as by the 
law, of that part of the united kingdom, a dcfcndaut is obliged to pro- 
duce a complete lift of all his witnefles in exculpation, the day before the 
trial. That alone appears to me a confiderable hardfliip. But, if after 
(ych lift U a^nally delivered in by the defendant, any fads (or fuppofcd 
fadls) not particularly fct forth as crimes in the indidment, may, on the 
folbwing day, for the firft xime, and without notice, be iuddeoly brought 
out in evidence upon the trial againft the defendant ; fucK defendant, from 
fuch an entrapping mode of trial, may be conyided, although innocent.' 
Such procctdiiigi^ (wb^ther fupported or uufupported by any old Scotch 
ftatute paflvdio arbi.tratjr tii^ei} biight|I conceive, to be revifed. iVr, 
in a free country^ there oygbt mtt i» he erne m»de af adrnt/ufleringjujlice to Mf wtmm^ 
MOT^/jr, /• Mr, Hoping* / tmd an oppofite miic of a^inlJUriMg jit/Ha to mmvtber 
n.w^numely^to Mr. Muir, STANHOPE. 

Sec Parliamentary R^gjfler, 

commencement 
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r ccN^menqement of the trial till the iDpntb pF May 1794^ bis 
IfpfdQx'ip n.ever was abfent a ff ngle quarter of an houn He 
was not more regular in his attendance than anxious to un- 
deFftaiK^ tbe wboi.e iiK'rits of tjie caufe, in order that juftice 
might be done to the prifoner at the bar, as well as to the 
public. He was afTiduous in taking notes in every part of 
tbp evidence; in crofs- examining witneiTes; aad he frf- 
qu^ntly filenccd M;-. I3urke, when h^ conceived him either 
arguing point* which were irrelevant to the matter charjj;^ 
in the impeachment ; or when he was ejicaminiag witneflS^s 
to points unconnected with thefubjecl; circumftances io^p 
which tbe bonourabl); m^Miager's indignation freqqently led 
him.* 

Notwithftanding Lord Stanhope's pun^uality a|id iDcef* 
fant atteotipn to this trial for the fpace of feven year$ : ye.r» 
when Mioiftcrs, under tbe pretence of the dilcoycry of a fe« 
ccet plot, whiph has been proved never to have e^ifted but 
in their own minds, overturned tbe moft valu^le p^rt.of the 
Brittfli Confticution, by the fufpeiiiiop of that bulwark, of 
Britifl) liberty, the Habeas Corpus Acft, be declined any far- 
ther attendance as one of Mr. Haftings* judges; conceiving 
that, in a country where there is nofe<hirity torperfonal free- 
dom, courts of jufl ice lofe all their native dignity^ ^.nd be- 
come the (hftdotvs and form» only of wb4t tjaey repre* 
fent. 

Lord Stanhope, on rhe 4th of April, moved, in the Houfe 
of Peers, a Vefoiutlon whichi if carried, would have efFe^ual- 
Jy prevented his Majefty's M millers from interfering with 
the internal governrrunt of France. His Lprdiliip introduc- 
ed this motion by a fpecch of confiderable length : hefortifi- 

* ** Mr. Burke was no Id» than four rncct'dive day^ in making ht9 prt* 
" liniliiaiy fpcech, which was filled with vthement invcdivc, with much 
'* :h«tor2cal exaggerarion, and with matter wholly cztraoeoot to the Aibjcft 
** of ttie impcacliment.** 

oar BTlficmi Uifery tf George III, v«/. «. /. 194. 
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ttl his reifoning hj references to a fermotl lately preached 

* before that Houfe by the BiOiop of Norwich, aild by quota- 
lions from Blackftone^s Cotximentarles, and Lord Liver- 

■ Jpbcfl^ publication " Ok the Eftablijhnuht of a National and 
^ Conjlitutional Force J* At the concldfion of bis fpcech 
he quoted part of a poem on death,* afcribed to Dr. Pot- 

^ teus> BiOlop df London^ at the fame time declaring, that 
vrhat the Rev. Prelate had applied to Kings in general, he 
fhould confidfer a^ charadcriftic of arbitrary Monarchs only. 
ti\% Lord(hip^ i^hen he had fiaifhed his fpeech, aflced the 

^ Biihop if he acknowl<^dged tht admirable lines juft quoted, to 
which the Prelate is faid to have replied, ^< they ivere Hot 
•* made for the prefent war.** 

Loird JStanhope's zeal in endeavouring to obtain a reform 
bf Parliament^ and bift having zSttA in the capacity of dele- 
j^e fbt the County bf Ktnt^ were the oct:arion of his being 
tailed ai in evidence in the tHal of Mr. J. H. Tooke on the 
tharge of high tfeafoh. He linderweht a long examination, 
in a very clear md diftinfl mannen By calling his Lord- 



*' Oqe murder imaket a villain, 

** Million a hero ; Priiiccs are priTileg*d 

** To kill, and numberi (aadUy the crime. 

*■ Ah, why will Kin^ forget tha^ they are men > ' 

'* And men, that they are Wrethren ? Why delight 

** In h^TQzn iacriilce ? Why bUrft the ties 

" Of Nature, that flioold knit their fouls together 

** In one foft i>ond of amity and Uve ? 

«* They yet fiill breathe deftrtidioo, fiiU go on, 

** Inhumanly ingeteiout, to find out 

** Mew fains for ttfe*- new terrors for the grave ! 

" Artificers of death ! Still Monarchs dream 

** Qf univerfal empire growing up 

** From untTerfal ruin. Btaft the defign, 

" Great God of Hosts! Nor let thy creatures (all 

*^ IJnpitied TiAims at Ambition^s flil'ine !'* 

i^^tm on De*tb, 

- " (hip 
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'ffllTp, the Duke of Richmond, Major Cartwright» Mr. Pitt, 
and many other perfons of high rank, Mr. Tooke evidently 
meant to (hew that the ** treafondbfe pra^ices** committed 
by him, and the other perfons included in the fame indi£l* 
ments in 17941 had, but ten or twelve years before, been en- 
gaged in by his very accufcrs; and had been the means' of 
elevating them to the high Nations which they now enjoyed* 
I'he candid reader of that great man's trial will, we are fa- 
tisHcd, admit that he eftabliibed his point to the difgrace 
and coufufion of thofe high legal talents exerted agamft 
him. 

In February, 179S, one of the largcft meetings ever 
known in London was held to celebrate the honourable itc- 
quittals of the perfons lately arraigned for high treafon; 
At this meeting Earl Stanhope was called to the chair, from 
which he delivered a fpeech of con(iderable length with 
great fpirit and animation. This- fpeech he afterwards ptb- 
liflied, together with an appendix on the fame fubjedl, which 
obtained a very extenfive circulation. 

Lord Stanhope had, previcufly to this meeting, taken 9 
formal leave of the Houfe of Peers. lie bad, on the 6th of 
January, made the following motion, which was not only re* 
jeded, but in which he found him felf entirely unfupported; 
bis Lordfhip therefore concluded, that in the prefent temper 
of the Houfe any efForts that he ceuld make would be inef- 
fedual to flop the ravages of a war which he had deprecated . 
from the firft, and to which he had uniformly given a fruit- 
lefs oppofition. His Lord fhip's refolution was this: 

•* Refolvidj That this country ought not^ and will not in» 
* terfen in the internal affairs of France \ and that it i^ 
" expedient explicitly to declare the fame.*\ 

Although Lord Sunhope had frequently ftood alone in 
the divifions in the Houfe of Peers, yet, confidering the 
firoplicity and moderation of this motion, it is fcarcely to be 
accounted for that he was not joined on the prefent occafioir 

Ha by 
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• bf t}ie tnindriry. Whether his Lor<iibfp bad detcrtnined, 
.. prcvioiifly to the Fate of his motion, to fccede from his duty 
^ a fenator, or whether he was influenced to tiikc this mca- 

i'urc in coiifcquence of the reception he met* with from all 
..litles of the Houfe, we canjio» afcertain: but there is before 

the public a very ferious and manly protcft,* in which he 

has 
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7<x»». 9. 1795. 

Diifciitiene. ifk, Beouife the motion made for the Hoofc to adjourn 

- WAS' 'prbfeffcdly iotcndfied to get* rid al the -following Kcfolutioo, viz. 

. .** Aefolved, thfttthis country ought oat, and will not interfere m the inter- 

** n^X affairs of France ; and that it is expedient explicitly to declare, the 

''••ianie/* 

hitft Becaufe I hold that it Is contrary to equity and pdice for any'fo* 
' fHifit totititry to lateif<tte in ^e inttrbal affairs or confti^ution of the l^r^och 

■Btpablk^ or of any kytier independent nation. 
,. . : J^a Bocaaletlie go^c^rmneyt of Great ^itain, {not having been defi- 
ed by the Citizens of France) can have no more right to give to France s 
fnonarchicad, ariffocratical, or other form of goiNrrnnieot whatever, than 
' tlhe'crbt^oed defpdts of Pru&ia and Ruifia bad to OTrrturn the cooftitutioo 
of (now unhappy) Poland. 

4rhlyi Btcwft I h%^)y difapprore and reprobate the dodrine advanced 
by Miui(Ursinched<;b«tc,namclyi^ " I'hut to rrdnrethe antientand here* 
" ditary Monarchy of France no expence fhould be fpartd." — And I re- 
probate that pcnuciouB and nocivic do<^i»e the more (Irongly from its 
not having been fuddenly* haftily, or inconfidr rarely flarted, bur from its « 
having been taken op (as it wasfelcmnly declared) upon the utmoft deli- 
|%ration. 

5thly, Bccaufc I deem it t<t be an irjuftice committed by Minlfters to- 
wards.my fellow- citizens to adopt a principle which fliall reader it ncref- 
fary for the Government of Great Britain to lay further heavy burtf.ens 
Upon the people; and to tax theiir ho*ifc«» their windows, their beer, their 
candles, their (hues, and many other convenlenciei; an<i oeceffarics of life, 
in order to provide a fund to attempt the accomplilhment offoch wicked 
purpofe z- iforcfaid. 

6tkly, Btfcuttfe the propo/trd Rcfohition above flattd was iutf nded by me 
a» a ^^ foltmti ^ledni* that the Governinent of this nation would uol inter* 
fere ID the iutcinal affairs of France; but the reftifal of the Houfe ivi ^ive 

fuch 
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has afljgnecf diftindly the motives for his paft and fatiiit^ 
conduct, and wKich he entered upon the journals' of the ' 
Houfe on the following PHday. ' -* 



fttth a pW^e tcbdf to^ut tht d'.w»r to p«acc, and confeqoently tcndt M cn- 
fare the ruin of thi« manitfa^uring, CAinincrcial, and once happy country ; 
particularly coqfiderinj^ tbr increafcd aod rapidly iocrealiog iirength of the 
navy of the French Republic, independently of the profpeA there it of Uie^f 
b^vin^ the navie*. of Uoliand and Spaia yndcr . their inun^diafte ia- 
ilucncc. . . . ' — ;•■,..,,.;■.. 

7thly, Beca\4e the puHic fund^, thepjaper currencyj and the pi;|lilic.iin4.' 
private .credit of this country will prybab^ be, unequal tg^ (Uvdagainft 
the trroiendous ihock to which ihe Miniftf rt will nn^ cxpoiethenu. , , 

8t||ly» Becaufe 1 think that fraukoc£),.fjiro(la, humanity, anf^.the Pfi9f|i« 
plea of honeHy and of judice, arc always in the end the bell policy. A^4;f , 
bcHeve k to be t:ue in r^^rd to nutioni (ur well at with refpe^ ^.Mifl'* 
^iduih) that **. nothing that is nut juil can be wife, or likely to bt ulti* 
** nutely profperout.". 

9thly, Becaufe 1 lament the more that the HouTc ihould refuCe to dtf* . 
cUiiu the interfering in the internal Con£Utuuo9 of France, io^fmuch as by 
the new Couftitution ^f the French Republic, one aod indnri£blef adopted 
by the preient National Convention, on the ajd day of Ji|oe, X793, and 
upiUr the title ** Of the relation of the French Republic with foreign x)a« 
** tiont,** and by the aitickst 1 18 and 119 of that Cooilitution it it deejar« 
<d and ena&ed, 

" That the French people is the friend and natural ally of every free.na- 
*'.tioa. .}t does. not interfere with the government of other pationts it 
** doetnot fuffer that other natioua ihould intecfere with itt own." 

So frank, lb fair, and focxpLcit a declaration on their part did,in my 
opinion, entitle them to a better fpccies of r^ti^rn. 
. xothly, Becaufe 1 conceive that a true Republican form of QoveramcnC 
being firmly efiahliaied in France, it much more fafe to the liberticc of the 
people of Great Britain, than the tyranuicai, capricious, perfidious, fccret^ 
intriguing, and rc-flUfs anticnt Munarchy of France, or than any other 
Monarchy they cc uld there eflablifh : but even if I were of a dir.et^ oppo- 
fite way of thinkirg, 1 would not be gailtyof thcgrols injuQice of attempt* 
ing tu force a Monarcl.y upm them contrary to their inclination. 

Ilthly, Bccauie I think that no uar ought to be continued that can by 
a proper line of moderation be avntdcd; aod tJie mure tipecially with re* 
fpiCi to the French people, who, by their rcpublicao ezc^niout, republic^o 

enthuliAfm, 
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•Iq the Senate we hear little or nothing more of his Lord- 
(hip till the n[K>nth of February, in the prefent year 1800, 
%4ien he again refumed his place imParliament) and) after a 
long and animated fpeech, moved, 

'< That an humble addrefs be prefented to his Majefty, 
^^ reprefenting the horrors of war : that in all countries a 



CAthmfiafm, ?ind republican courage, have made ▼lAory the almeft conftaot 
«• order of the day." 

xathly. Becaufe the contiiraance of fnch a bloody contcCb without ne- 
feffity, appears to be a |>rofaQe temptiog of Ditins PaoviDmci, in whole 
benign and almighty hands the fate of battles and of empires is placed. 

I3thly, Becaufe I wiih to waih my hands entirely of the innoecnt Uotd 
that nuy be ihed in this war with France, and of all the deftruAioo, 
confttfiony and devailadon (perhaps in Greiit Britain itfelf) which may 
cnfiie. 

S4thJy, Becaufe it was my ohjed to preclude the Government of Qreat 
Briuio- from attempting to fttr up or excite infurreAioos in La yendet^ or 
any other department of the French Republic, and the Refolation I moTe4 
was well ealcilateJ for that purpofe. 

iS^y^y, Becsufe the maxim of ^ Do not %o others that which yo«' 
** would not wtQi done to yourfelf,** is an UBCtring rule, founded npoa 
the clear prindtplcsof juftice, that is to fay of tgrnaiity •/ rights. It is upon 
this flrong and folid ground that I make myfiani. And all public men. in 
order to merit the confidence of the Britifli people, muft ihew their deter* 
mination to adt with franknefs and with unequivocal good faith and juf* 
tice towards the French Republic. 

Having, upbn this important and momentous fnbjeft frequently ftood 
alone, and having alfo been upon this laft occafion totally unfupported 10 
the diviilon, if I fhould therefore ceafe ac prefent to attend this Houfe 
(where I have been placed by the mere actidtni e/iirtb), fuch <^f my fel« 
low ci?izens as are friends to freedom, and who may chance to read 
this my folemn Prqtkst, will find that I have not altered my fcnti- 
ments or opinions : and that I have not changed any of my principles! 
for my principles wavia can be changed. And thofe fcllot^-citizens 
will alfo find, that I hereby pledge myfclf to my country, that I (hall 
continue what t ever have b(cn,a ztaloui and unikaken friend to PaACi, 
to juftice, and to libcity, political, civil, and religious; and that I am 
detenniRfd to die (as I have Hved) a firm and fteady fupporter of the 
ttBalienabfe rights and of the kappincft of all^puwkind. 

8ce Pariimam^ Jte^ijftr. STANHOPE. 

" ftate 
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¥ ibte of peace U ever th6 intercft of the people^ and tht . 
^< flieckling of Mood, without ahfolute ^neceffiiy, repugaaot • 
^ to humanity; an^ further reprefenting, that the piefeat^ 
^ war has been expenfive beyond example, produdive of a « 
^ great increafe of the national debt, oE taxeslto an enomi<>\i$ 
^ amount, ' and of an alarming increafe in. the price ofaU.' 
^ the necei&ries of life : and further reprefenting, that 
^ -peap e i^ neceflary to avert the impending danger of f^r .> 
^ minf^ for although the prefent fcarctty is io tht firft in^ 
^^ ftance occafioned by a. (canty harvefti d»e> extent of the 
^ evil.arifes from the war^ and that it 19 die duty of .thi| 
*^ Houfe ftrongly todifTuaEde his Majcftyfrom the coAtinu^ 
f' ante of the war for the reftoration of the antient line of 
<< Princes of the Houfe of Bourbon to the throne of Francei 
^^ and to entreat that a negociation may be iipiqediately 
« opened for peace with the French Republic.^^ 

This motion met with a fate fimalar Co thofe we have al- 
ready 'noticed i it was rqefked by an immenfe majority. 
DuriRgtiiaLonMhip'S feceffion from the Houfe, we Varely 
fiad faim engaged in any pubiic political concemf. Twice 
jfie attended county meetings in I^cnt, and once in Bucking- 
htmfliire ; and in the faeginoing of laft year^ 17999 he pub^ 
liflif d an addrcfs to the people of Great Britain and Irelandt 
on the^filbjeft of an union, ^ivhich was re*printed and circu- 
lated by die antt^niow pavty of Dublin. In odier refpeftf 
he has, ive believe, feef^led himrelf from the political world, 
and been engaged either in mechanical purfuits,. or in pr<l^ 
jeds for improving bis eftates. 

In expe^tion of tncreafing the value of a large laodcsd 
property which his Losdibip poiTefles in Devonfliire, he 
projeded, a few years ago, acanalof confiderable extent,by 
means of -which manure might be brought from ^l|e fes(-ihore 
into the inland pans of the county. With this view XfPrd . 
Stanhope took thq level of a vaft tra^ of countryi 4iid. lai^ 
out the whole plaaiuiqfeB'. So iaaguihe was ht oi^.the (uc^' 

ccb 
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ceft tf his iitteoded fclieine, and of thr ifBmenfe advantages 
wbicb would refult to his own eftate, . as well as to the 
whole ^thaf part of Deironlbire, that he /pared ho pains m 
obtaining all the infermation neceflary to the undertaking ; 
and fo indefatigable was he 7n the bufiaefs^ that, for many 
weeks together, he walked almoft every day between twenty 
and thirty tniles, Carrying, a great part of the time, his^theo* 
ddite on his ftioulder. Notwithfhtndingp his Lordibip's per* 
fonat exertions in forwarding this fcheme, it has never yet 
been executed, wJiTch has probably been owing to the obfta- 
cles that the prefent war has thrown in the way of raidng 
any confiderable fums of money for the advancement of pub<>> 
He worits. 

-In the courfeof his fnrVey, Lord Stanhope difcovered that 
he had diffieulti^ to furmount which, though common to aU 
inoft all works' of 'thia kmd, had, proltaUy, never befors en*- 
gaged his Lordfliip's ttteiition; In ftmc partrof the coun- 
try through which the canal was tqr run, he^fou^ Ac itrsSt 
perfeAly level for feveral miles together^isihdcdnie^uaitLy* 
iti thofe parts the labour and expence ntoeflhry for the pbr^ 
formatKe of the work would, in all probri}^tyvoonie*with« 
in the calculated eftimates ^ but in:6tfaat diftri^bt there: frfbto- ' 
hills of no ioconfiderable height to afccqd, r i ' 

The common method of locks .tfiyibofulesM the expence^. 
attended with a great lofs^ofrimtrbr^Nir tiffing or repafikig 
of the boors 6rh:irgeu His LoTcHhtp'j n^echatiitaJ -genius 
was therefore exerted^ to contrive fome otbor.plaiirfor .-nifinjg 
and lowering the veflels. i ..• . i.., ^. 

We have rdafoii^to;believethat he dovifed feveral methods, 
which he confiflered as fuperjorii&^tver^inefffeSt, to. thofe 
which are coirnnortly made ufei>f io^bufincfs^of'this kind, 
fhe difiicuhy was for him to fix hts attention to tb;tt plan 
which (hould fecure tho maxinuim of.advantagei^ 

He at length determined upon a double, indided plane, a 

model of which he conffaofded on a hrgcJcale at his jpfi» 

* dence' 



deiM:ili Kcttt^ Jmd: eaifed it^/rtetu^y. This plai^ js 
fiippofed to be fix^ to ahill^ to.the bbicoiii. dt nt^hich itbe 
birec branch of rhi6 canil flows ; while the oippdr branch ia * 
fuppofed to comcmence from a certiiin cfiftance froin' Utb 
fuAmit of the bill tun the other fide. 

Up (his pbme thb boat^ al'e raifed fro^ the lower part of 
^ canal to the higher, by meankc^ the weight of pcfaffr..; 
hoaft% whofe direflJon is f joqi the higher to the lower. It . 
will, perhaps, occur to every reader, that the returning Vef- » 
feb -may fometknes be empty, or at Icfaft, nbt laden'.wich: a 
uxiiBi|e (u&C'uuik to balance, much lefs to rai(ie thofe which 
are to afceod fr^m the lower to the higher level. 

Toobfiate tfaSs obje£lioo>bis LordOiip did not intend (o 
raiib cy lower the bdats by themfelves^ but had contrived 91 
kind of veffd which hr called a boac-carrjer, into which the , 
boais^ whether hdea or einpty, are made to floa^ before the|r 
arc either elevated or detkefled* Now, as thefe boat»caui<^ri^ : 
are in their natural flate alvVays full of \«^ter, it is evidenti; . 
upoB hydrofiatical principles, thatj whatever be the wdght 
of the veflel floated intp jhem, ftiU tb^ weight of th^ boat* 
carriefy boat and burden will,, at all tio^, be ec{ual to (be 
fame weighty beCaufe juft in proportion to the weight of the 
boat and burdeit immerfed will be the quantity of water 
forced oyt of the bos^t-carrier ; that is, a veflfcl of one ton 
weight will force out a ton welght.o( water, and another of 
three txms will difpel a quantity of watf r equal to that weight. 
Now by this contrivance the weight of an empty boat and 
apparatus will be equal to that of one ever fo deeply laden, 
coniequentiy a defceoding empty vcfli:! will keep in cquilU 
hrU ao afcending one that is laden, and the addition of a fmall 
force will raife the veflel. The boat-carriers run upon roU 
lers, which theoretically remove all friclion. And to (ave 
unneceflfary expcnce,, his Loidfliip had adopted the plan of 
fmall boats, of about four tons burden, for which a narrow 
cajul would only be peceflary \ and by a neat contrivance 

he 
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he intended, to link Teveral of the boatt together, by which 
means one horfe would be able to draw a^greacer burden, and 
the canal might take a ftraight or winding dire£Hon as fliould 
beft fuit the level of the country, fioce the fmallnefs of 
the vcfTels would not prevent their turning ; and though 
twenty of them were linked together, yet, like the diflFerent 
links of a chain, they would not impede the progreft of each 
other, however winding the diredkion of the courie of the 
canah 

How far this plan, adopted by Lord Stanhope as the beft, 
correfponds to that ufed in fome parts of Holland, called the.. 
rolling-bridge upon dry land, and which, it is faid, was the 
method employed by the antients, and is ftill in fome repute 
among the Chinefe ; or whether they bear any analogy to 
one another, is more than we can attempt to decide. 

Of Lord Stanhope's arithmetical machines we have al- 
ready fpoken *, the fuccefs which he obtained in the ftrufture 
of thefe curious inftrumcnts has, we are informed^ led him 
to believe that one of ftill greater utility and importance- 
might be contrived, by means of which, inftead of the four 
fundamental rules of arithmetic, he conceives the whole art 
of reafoning may be condu£led. Of this machine, in its un* 
finiflied ftate, it would ill become us to fay ^nore, were it 
even in ouic power, than what his Lordfliip^is accuftomcd 
to mention in every company* And we' have often heard 
him afiert, that with his reafoning-machine he (hail be 
able on all fubje£h, to draw true conclufions from 
any given premifes ;— that he fhall be able not only to 
dete£l falfe reafoning, however fophifticaily combined, 
but to flicw the various links of the chain by which 
hefe falfe conclufions have been deduced ;— and that with it 
\e (hall with great cafe be able to afcend, by regular fteps, 
om the (irft definitions of Euclid to the higher and moft 
blime fpeculations of our immortal Newton ! 
Thus have we given the leading traits of Lord Stanhope's 
\radlcr, both as a philofopher and a fenator. With this 
^ne, (kctcheJ perhaps imperfc<5tly, the Public will have 

no 
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nodiiEculty to fill up the pidlure. As a public rpeak«r,his 
Lordibip's eloquence is diftinguiflied by energy, and his ob- 
lervatioDS by vigour, and fometimes by originality. His ap- 
pearance, adlion, and manner, add no graces to the fentl- 
a^nis which he delivers ; they fometimes operate upon the 
hearers confiderably to liis difa«) vantage.' With thofe audi- 
,tors, however, who examine deeper than the furface of things, 
who are capable of diftinguifliing between the argument and 
tbejpodp pfftating.it, Lqrd Stanhope will be confidered as 
a man of fcience and of very ftrong underftanding. 

Lord Stanhope has been twice married : hi$ Arft lady was 
the eldeft daughter of the great Earl of Chatham, by whom 
he has three beautiful, highly accompliflied, and very atiiiable 
dai^ters, the fecond of whom, Lady Grifelda, is latetytnUr^ 
ried to John Tekell, Efq. of Hambledon Houfe,iiampfhiEit; 
and the youngeft. Lady Lucy, has been married fome years • 
to Thomas Taylor, Efq. Comptroller of the Cuftoms. Hit 
I^ord(hip's fecood wife is the only daiighter and heircfs of 
the late Mr. Grenville, who, for many years,. was Govemqr 
of Barbadoes, and Ambailador at the Court of Conftantino* 
pie for a confiderable time. By this Lady, Lord Stanhope 
has three fons, endowed with excellent difpoficions, and very 
fuperior uj}derftandings ; the eldeft. Lord Mahon, has nearly 
completed his nineteenth year, and, although he has hitherto 
been in a great meafur^ fecluded from the world, is by no 
means deficient in thofe graceful aceompliOmients which ar« 
expeftcd of every perfon in bis rank of life. 
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.IT has been not unapjtlj remarked, that the appearance 
of a man, whofe pre-eminence in any branch of literature 
a|Ml fcience not only precludes emulation, but, as it. Were, 
fordiftances his contemporaries^ fiiequently proves hnrtful 
to iie .general cultivation of that particular department' of 
^ human knowledge. The fublimlty of Ntvrion's talents waa^ 
fe tnuifcendent,. that it required mathematicians of the 
graateft abilities to explain his writings, and fill up the 
ohafiir*kitervenihg betWeen ordinary conceptions and exalted 
gfnias. Newton is without a i;ival, and^ on confidering 
theimmenfe taikiof reaching die boundary of hia powers,' 
we bad almtm added^ without a fucceSbr ; for no one will' 
venture to aflerr, that, fince his time, the improvementt^R 
the higher parts- of mathematics have been fo progrefliveas- 
to admit a comparifon with thole in other fciences. It hUt^ 
alfo been obferved, that the celebrity of a father is injurious 
to the literary reputation of a fon. . The fuccel&r of Lin* 
naeus was a refpedable fcholar, and a man of an amiable 
charadler ; but the merit of the great naturalift threw a 
fliade over the abilities of his defcendent. We forbear to 
mention iimilar inftances connefbcd with the prefent time, 
becaufe our doing fo might be regarded as invidious. Al- 
though by thefe preliminary remarks we do not mean, in the 
^ fainteft 
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.^'flteft degree, tp infinnate that the geQtldnan, who is the 
,ful]}e<5l.of this biography, has degsineraced . frorn the wor|h 
of his iminediate miceftor, yet ihe. great and well merited 
fame of the latter has not contributof! to exalt that of his/ 

, Tbp. family of Gregory have enjoyed, for nearly two 
ceniMries, a diftinguifhed name in the republic of letters, 
an<l been particularly eminent for mathematical knowledge. 
T^s lingular circumftance wiTl be a fMiSciejit apology (o 
the reader, for the liberty we have taken in giving a concife 
bjftory, or rather a genealogical enuoitration, of mod of 
th^ individuals of that erudite family. £vcry one, e^- 
gagee in the pursuits of literature, mu^l have experiencfd 
an occafional difi^ulty in aicertaining the produ^ons pf 
men who are near relatives, bear the fame name, baye 
. diftinguifbed tbemfelves by their writings, and obtaiofd 
fiinilar academic honours. We naig|xt infiance the. family 
of Munro, whofe multifarious works on the art and fcien^e 
of medicine it is no eafy taik to Segregate, and ai|^gn to thfir 
proper authors. 

James Gregory, the great grand-father of the prcfiqpit 
Dr. James Gregory, was one of the ^left maihematicians 
of the laft century. His mother was a daughter of I4r. 
David Anderfon of Fiiizaugb, who poflcfTed a peculiar turn 
for mathematical and mechanical inquiry. Alexaiufer An* 
derfon, the coufin gcrman of David, was profcffor of ma- 
thematic^ at the Uiiivcrfity of Paris in the beginning of the 
feventeenth century, and the author of the SuppUmentum 
JpolUnii redivivi^ publiflied in j6i2. The mother of 
Gregory inherited the genius of her family, and, obferving 
a ftrong propenfity to mathematics in her fon, inftruflcd 
him hcrfclf in the elements of that fcience. At the age of 
twenty-four, he publifted his* Optica Promcta (London, 
^663^, in which he communicated a nsw invention of his 
own, tlic conflru^Stion of the rcflcdling telcfcope, which has 

Jo 
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-fo much btrtefited optics and iftronom^. Sooii after i7$ 
pDblication,' he went to the univerfiiy of Padua, where 
hd re Tided fomc years, and where he piihiiflied, in 1667, 
his Kra Circuit it Hyperboles ^tadrdtura. In this work 
, he gave the world anoih^ new invention of his own, We 
mean, that of an infinitely converging fcries for the areas 
of the circle and hyperbola. To a repiiblicatioit 6f this 
treatife in 1668, he added a traft; intituled, Gf&^eirla 
pars univcrfaih^ inferviens quantitatum curvarum tranfmu^ 
tationi et menfurer^ Containing the firft known method fot 
the tranfirtutation of curves. In 1668, Mr.Gregory puh- 
lifhed, at London, his Excrcilatiortes Geotnetricte ; and 
' AboTJt the fame period he was appointed profeflbr of mathe- 
matics in the univerfity of St.* Andrew's. From therice he 
'wa^ called, in 1674, to fill the mathematical chair at Ediil- 
'tWirgh; and in Oftober 167^, while he was employed in 
-.{hewing the fatellites of Jupiter through a telefcope to fonfie 
of hispui^b, he was fuddenly ftruck with total blindnefs, 
and died in a few days after, at the early age of thirty-feveh. 
His brother, Mr. David Gregory of Kinnaifdy, who 
'(pent the greater part of his life as a merchant in Holland, 
but latterly returned to Scotland, had the fatisfadion to fee 
three of his fons, I>avid, James, ^nd Charles, all profeflbrs 
of mathematics at the fame lirtic in three of the univerfities of 
Britain. Pavid, the eldeft, was born at Aberdeen, in 166 f, 
but educated at Edinburgh, where he was elected in 1683 
profeflbr of mathematics, and publifhed in the fame year 
his Exercitaiio Geometrcia de Dlmerftone Flgurarum^ &c. 
quarto. He was the firft who introduced the Newtonian 
philofophy at Edinburgh. In confequence of the patronage 
of Newton and Mr. Flamftead, the aftronomer royal, he 
obtained the Savilian profeflbrfhip of aftronomy at Oxford, 
vacant by the refignation of Dr. Barnard. Dr. Halley was 
the competitor of Gregory for that chair; but this rival- 
fbip produced no animofity between thofe two eminent fcho^ 

lars: 
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lars : the DoGtor foon after became his coHeague, by ob- 
taining the profeflbrfliip of geometry at Oxford. Previous 
to his nomination, Mr. Gregory had the degree of Do<£lor 
of Phyfig conferred on him by that Uniterfity. B^fides fe- 
vcral papers in the Philofophical Traiifaflions, he printed 
at Oxford his work, intituled, Catopiritey et Dioptnc^j 
Sphirica^ EUmenta. Itcontains the fubftance of the lee 
tnrcs he read at Edinburgh. In 1762, he publifticd at 
Oxford his Aflronbmia Phyfica^ et Giometrica:^ EUmenta^ 
and !n the followTog year edited the works of Euclid, in 
Greek and Latin, folio. He died in'the forty-ninth year of 
his'ag^ (1710X while engaged in pubHffain^,' in conjunc- 
tion with Du Halley,^ xht Conies of Apollonius. Befides 
fome other pofthumous works he left in maoufcript his 
Tnatife rf PraSfUai Gedmetryy which was tranilated and 
publiQied by Mr. Maclaurin, in x'745, and has undergone 
innumerable editions. His eldeft fon, David, was ap. 
pointed Regius Profcffor of Modern Hiftory,at OxfbriJ, 
and died in 1767. * . . 

On the removal of "Dr. David Gregory to Oxford, he was 
fucceeded in hisprofeflbrihtp at Edinburgh by his brother 
Jam^s, who was alfoan eminent mathematician,' and vi^hofe 
chair, on his refign^tion in 1725, was given to the celebrated 
Macbnrin. 

Charles Gregory, the third fon of Mr. Gregory of Kin* 
nairdy, and brother of Dr. David and James, was created 
profeflbrof Mathematics at St. Andrew's in 1707, and on 
his refignation in 1739, was fucceeded by his fon David 
Gregory, who died in 1763. 

Profeffor James Gregory, whom we have already men* 
tioned as the inventor of the Gregorian telefcope, had a fon. 
Dr. James Gregory, who held the profeflbrfliip of medi- 
cine in King's College, Aberdeen. James, the eldeft 
fon of the laft mentioned gentleman, likewife obtained the 
degree of M. D. and fucceeded his father as profcflbr of me- 
dicine in the fame univerfity. 

The 
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The kcofxd kn was the amiable ao^ I1^^ch lamefi^ed Dr * 
Jofm Qregorf, father of the pf^feof profeflbr^ Dr. Jaincs 
Gregory. Xhcfe.f wo brothers y^vc indebted for their eaily 
inftru6)^ion to ijii^.c^re and attention of ^eir coufiq) the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Rerd of Glafgow ; ap4 John, ip particular, to 
the immediate and paternal tuitipi;^ of hi*grand-f;;ither, the 
Kv-v. Mr. Gcofge Chalmers, P^nicipaJ of Ki«g'4f College, 
whofe only daughter was the fecond wife pf their father. 
After attending the medical led^uc^s ^ £.dinburgh, Mf- 
] John Gregory, went to LcydeD in 1745» where hp studied 
undet' the celebrated prpfeflfors Qaubiusi /)llbinus» ai)^ V^ 
Royen. WbiJc b^ refidod thcjff;, ^King's College of 
Aberdeen beftp^ed m him th^ degree of Do<3or of Medi- 
dne« and foon afger, on his r^turo from Hollai)c|, he was 
^ filecfted ProfeflTor of Pbilofophy in t;h^ Univerfity. He rc- 
. ii^d that ofice in 174^, with an iotj^t to fettle as a pbjf- 
ficFan at Aberdeen » previous, howev^r>. to his 4oing fo» l^e 
went for a few mpnfl^s tp the fof^jfusnt. Kefohrii^ after- 
wards to try bis fortune in London, he fettled there .in 1 7541; 
but in the year fpllowing, tht? profqQbrlbip of phyfi^ in 
King's College becoming vacant by, the death of his bro* 
. ther, he was invited to fucceed hio^ and accepted of the 
oiEce. 

In 1764, he pubflflied his Comparative Ftetu of thi State 
and Faculties of Man with t}wfe of the Jnimal World. 
This work was confiderably enlarged by the author in a 
fecond edition. H^ was appointed Profeffor of the Prac- 
tice of Phyfic in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, on the re- 
fignation of Dr. Rutherford, in 1766. In that ftation he 
gave ledtures for the three enfuing years j and. after wards, 
by agreement with Dr. Cul|en, Profeffor of the Theory 
' of Phyfic, thefe two diftir^ui(h^d fcholars gave alternate 
courfes of the theory and pra£bice. Dr. Gregory's intro- 
dudlory difcourfes were publilhed in 177O5 under the 
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tiilc of LeSures on the Duties and ^allocations of a Phy/i- 
dan, of which an enlarged and more perfeft edition ap- 
peared in 1772. In this year he likewife publifhed his 
Elements of the TraBict of Thy fie for the Ufe of Students. 
It was meant as a text book to be commented on in the 
courfe of his leftures. He died fuddenly in February, 
177 ; ; he had gone to bed in apparent health, but was 
found lifelefs in the morning. His death was attributed 
to an inftantaneous paroxyfm of the gout, which difeafe 
he inherited from his mother, who had expired with 
equal fuddennefs, while fitting at table. The ineftima- 
ble work, A Father's Legacy to his Daughters, which has 
been tr and a ted into all the European languages, was 
publifhed by his eldeft fon after the author's death. 

After this biographical recapitulation of an anceftry 
diftinguilhed for fcientific talents, the reader will be pre- 
pared to expeS that their fucceffors have not ceafed to 
perpetuate the literary reputation of their family : and 
bis expeSations will not be difappointed. Dr.. John 
Gregory left three fons and two daughters. His fecond 
fon, William of Baliol College, Oxford, obtained the 
re6loTy of St. Mary, Breadman. and was appointed one 
of the fix preachers in the cathedral church of Canterbu- 
ry.* John, the youngeft, died in 1783. 

The eidcft fon, James, (the fubjeft of the following 
biography) was born at Aberdeen, in the month of Ja- 
nuary, 1753, and received the rudiments of his educati- 
on at the grammar-fchool of that place. His affiduity 
and progrcfs in his early ftudies are apparent from the 
claffical latinity of a work of his, which we fhall here- 
after have occafion to mention. He fpent the winter of 
1764-5 at King's College, Aberdeen, in learning thei 
Greek language. From that fcminary he was removed 
next feafon to theUnivcrfity of Edinburgh, and in the 
winter of 1766-7 was entered at Chrift Church, Oxford. 
Here he fiudied under the immediate care of his coufin, 

I Oic 
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the late RcT. Dr. Dftvid Gregory, Dean of Chrift Church, 
in whofe houfe he redded. On the death of this relat!on> 
Mr. Gregory was recalled to Eduiburgh by his father in 
the end of 1767. 

Immediately on his return he ref nmed his ftudies at the 
Univerfity of that jnettopolis, where he continued until 
the winter of 1773, when he was fent to London in order 
to profccute hb medical education. In June, 1774, he 
obtamed the degree of Dr. of Medicine from the College 
of £(linburgh, after which he Went abroad, where he 
fpent the reft of that year, and the whole of the enfuing. 
In the courie of this tour be vi&ed Holland, France^ 
and luly ; and, during the latter part of it, through the 
two countries laft mentioned was accdtnpanied by Mr. 
Macdonald, now Sir Archibald Macdonald, Chief Ba* 
Ton t)f the Court of Escchequer in England. 

To a mind) like Dr. Gregory's, ftored with the litera<- 
ture of Greece and Rome, and habituated to inveftiga« 
Vion, a journey X)n the condnent, in fearch of medidd 
knowledge, could not ful to prove of inealcolable uti- 
lity. It is by obferving the diverlified modes of nations 
in the fciences and arts« dbat the individual attains a li* 
l>eralitv of Sentiment, and is enabled to {tlt& what is 
ufcful asthebafis of future improvement^ A phyfician, 
whofe felicity of circumftances enables him to undertake 
A continent tour, is lefs inclined to adopt hypotheiis> 
than theman who is accuftomed only to one method of 
praftice. Dr. Gregory is a ftriking eicample of the truth 
of this obTc'rvaiion : wedded to no fyftem, attached to 
no {tSty he courts tnith under the guidance of common 
fcnfc, illuihined by fcicnce, and is inclined, in his 
tnedical capacity* to place greater confidence in the 
genial, efforts of nature (vis. med. nat,} than is^ gene- 
tally admitted by praQitioners. 

He returned to Britain in December, 1775. In the 
February enfubg he was admitted a lianiiaft of the Koy^ 

al 
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ml College of Fhyficians of Edinburgh, and, in the month 
of Jane of that year was appointed Profeffor of the theory 
of Phyfic in the Univerfity of that city. Academical ho- 
nours now began to flow on him. In February, 1777* 
te was admitted a Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
ficians> and officiated many years as their Secretary. 
That learned body nominated him to fill the Prefident's 
chair in December, 1798, and laft year re-elefted him to 
llie fame office. The new but promiiing inftitutlons of 
the Royal Medical and Phylical Societies of Edinburgh 
cbofe him an honorary member. He had been a Fellow 
of the Royal Society ever fince its commencement, and 
for feveral years officiated as one of the Secretaries of 
the phyficalclafs. Anterior to this^ he had a6led in the 
fame capacity in the Philofophical Society, which was 
incorporated with the Royal Society. 

Whilfc he held the chair of the Theory of Phyfic, he 
drew up a fyllabus of his leAures for the ufe of the ftu* 
dent&c Thb work was publiflied m Latin, in 1779-80, 
under the name of C^nfpedius Medi: ina Tkeoretica ad ufum 
Accdemicum. Since that time two editions of it have ap- 
peared in two large volumes odavo. An idea of the men- 
tal powers of a writer may be formed from an infpeftion 
of his ubk of contents. If we find, in it a lucidus ordo, 
an intimate connexion of parts, we may fairly infer that 
the author poflefles a logical head, which is the mod im- 
portant requifite in fcientific difquifitions. The work ^ 
of Dr. Gregory is in the higheft repute : its ftyle is claffi- 
cal,itsdoftrinesinvaluable, and its-arrangement judicious. 
When the venerable Cullen retired. Dr. Gregory was 
fclefited to fill his ftation as Profeffor of the Praftice of 
Phyfic. It is not poffible to mention the name of CuUch 
withtmt experiencing a fentiment of regret. The con- . 
fummate knowledge of that illuftrious profeffor, and his 
pre-eminent merit, raifed his Univerfity to the firft (Ution - 
among medical femiharics, at leaft we may boaft of ita 
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being nulHfecunda. His memory is dear to men of fci- 
encein every country, and m^U be for ever revered by 
all Scotchmen who feel for the honour of their native 
land. It was certainly a flattering teftimony of the talents 
of Dr. Gregory, that he flioiild be nominated as the fuc- 
ceflbr of a perfon who enjoyed fucJi coloffal fame. A 
man of a timid difpofition would have flirunk froma fitu- 
ation where he was in momentary danger of being com- 
pared with his great predeceffor. But the Doflor, not 
intimidated by the magnitude of the taik> felt a manly 
confidence in his own abilities; and although he has not 
attained the luftrc that irradiated the name of CuU'en, he 
has occupied the academic chair with refpedability and 
increafing reputation. In December, 1799, he was ap- 
pointed firft phyfician to His Majefty in Scotland, an 
office become vacant by the death of Dr. Black« 

A philological paper by DoSor Gregory, on the 
theory of the moods of verbs, has been publiflied in 
the fecond part (p. 193— Z50,) among the papers of 
the literary clafs (of vol. ii.) of the Tranfaflions of 
tl>e Royal Society of Edinburgh. In this effay, the 
author advances his obfervations with modcfiy : and 
although he charaflerizes them as imperfeft and de- 
fultory, no one M^ill hefitate to ftile them ingenious 
and afcful. In the courfc of fome philological and 
philofophical fpeculations, he had remarked a want 
of fufficiently precife arid diftinft notions of the ge- 
neral import of the moods of verbs, a hafty and care- 
lefs admiffion of certain general principles not duly 
afccrtaincd, and a vague Ufc of certain general and 
comprchcnlive terms not fufficiently explained or un- 
derftood. In difcuffing the mode leaft adapted to 
avoid thefe errors, and fupply defe6ls, it was necef- 
f&ry to adopt a plan fimilar to that fo. long fuccefs- 
fully employed in phyfical inveftigations ; namely, 
by beginning with a colle6lion of obfervations rela- 
tive 
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tivc to the moods of verbs, from thcfe deducing 
certain general principles, and verifying tliem by fur- 
ther obfcrvation, and even experiment. The learned 
and worthy author of the Treatife on the Origin 
and Progrefs of Language, although an able philolo- 
gift, was occafionally lead aftray by his eccentricity. 
In his fecond volume he inveftigates, but not fails- 
faSorily, the number, the nature, and the import of 
the moods of verbs. It was Dr. Gregory's objcft 10 
fupply what was wanting in his Lofdfliip s treatife, 
and extend the inveftigation farther thaa he had done. 

It does not accord with the nature of this work to 
enter into a detail of the Do6lor's remarks: we will, 
however, be pardoned for mentioning one of his ob- 
fervations> as it is both ingenious and novel. It is 
well known, that fome of the moods arc refolvable 
into circumlocutionary expreflions by means of other 
auxiliary verbs, and that, in fad> all are, in fome 
meafure> convertible, though, ftri6Uy fpcaking, not 
icfolviWe, in this manner. Thus the ufe of moods 
in fhortenii^ expreflions is obvious, while it rendera 
language peculiarly impreifive, and facilitates mental 
comprehenfion.. This remark the Doftor happily 
illuftrates by aflimilating the ufe of the moods of 
verbs to that of diagrams in mathematicsy and cha* 
racers in algebra, all which fugged inilamaneoufly, 
as it were, the whole congeries of thought. 

In 1792, his philofophical and literary eflays, ia 
two volumes, octavo, were publifliedK He informs 
lis in theintroduflion, that tliis work ia only part of 
a much more extenfive and important undertaking. 
An EJjay towards an imejllgation of the exa^ Import 
and Extent of thi* common Notion af the Relatwn of 
Caufe and Effe6l in PhyfcSy an.l of the real Nature of 
that Relation. Thefe two volumes contain only one 
effay. On the Difference between the Relation qf Mo- 
tive 
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i/w ttni Aaiony and that of Caufe and Efedl in Phy^ 
Jscs, OH phyfical and /maihtmaiicil TrincipU$. When 

this work appeared, it incited a confiderablc buftlc in 
the literary world. The hold affertions of the au- 
thor, his peculiar mode of reafoning, his occafional 
difplay of an inclination to dogmatize, and ftill more 
his intrepid defiance to the numerous abettors of the 
dodrine of philofophical neceffity, drew from his op- 
ponents anfwers equally refolute^ To contradift, 
however, b not to confute: and the main qucftion^ 
although it has occafioned many a lengthened war- 
fare, ftill remains undecided. Dr. Gregory will, it 
is hoped, avail himfelf of the produSions of his ad* 
verfaries in corrcfting' where corrcSion is neceflary, 
and in ftrcAgthening his arguments againft their at- 
tacks. It is by the coUifion of Sentiment tkai truth 
is elicited ; and we with pleafure infer* from the de- 
termined tone of our author^ that he will favour the 
world with a continuation of his inportant re- 
fearches, and not be difcouraged by the difficulties 
or the mental tedium ever attending mctaphyfical 
difquilition. 

It would feduce us into a protraAed c^cuiEon 
beyond the limits we can aflign to this biography* 
were we to enter on the great queftion of liberty and 
neceffity in human afiions, a queAion which has 
ezercifed tl^e acutenels and talents of a Berkley^ a 
Leibnitz, a Locke, a Hume, a Prieftley, a R^d* and 
many other eminent philofophers. In natural phi- 
lofophy it is a received axiom, that no effcft can 
exift without a caufe; and this law has been extend- 
ed by feveral mctaphyflcians to the relation between 
motive and aflion. That there exifts a relation bc-^ 
tween thefe laft, and that it refembles the relation 
l>etween caufe and effect in phyfics, will fcarcely be 
denied. Yet mankind*, by attachbg an idea lefs for- 
cible 
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cibk to the term motive than to caufe, fecm to cx- 
j)rcfs an opinion that the connexion between phyfi- 
cal caufe and effeft is infcparable, or, in the language 
of metaphylician8> that there is a conflant conjunct 
tion> while that fubliding between motive and ac- 
tion b only occafional and feparable> and> in a great 
meafurei dependent on the individual. 

The practice of applying mathematical demonstra- 
tion to metaphyfics is certainly not new ; but the pe- 
culiar manner in which it is done by Dr. Gregory 
ha3 the merit of originality, Thofe who maintain 
the do£trjne of neceflity cannot objefl to mathema* 
tical reaf9ning> for their tenets not merely affimllate 
the operations of thought^ the volitions and adions 
of men to the phenomena of the material world, but 
conneft them as intimately as phyfical caufe and ef- 
fe&. If Dr. Gregory has not compleatly refuted his 
antagonifta, he has at lead debilitated their argu- 
ments!, and introduced a more conclulive mode of ra- 
tiocination. The inference he finally draws from *the 
arguments he advances is, that the influei).cc of mo- 
tives is not irrefiftiblci and that there is, in living per- 
fons, a certain independent and felf-goveming power. 

At the clofe of the Introduftion*. which occupies 
the greater part of the firft volume*, the author nar- 
rates a correfpondence with Mr. Cowper and Dr. 
Prieftley. Before publifl>ing his effgy. Dr. Gregory 
fubmitted it> in the courfe of the eight preceding 
yeara» to the conliderauon of more than thirty dif- 
ferent gentlemen, many of them enjoying diftin- 
guiihed eminence as men of fcience, whofe fcnti- 
ments he wiflied to learn. We ought to mention, 
that this novel mode of inveftigating the fubjeft is, 
by indirect demonftration, or reafoning, byneceffary 
confequences and mathematical induction, ad falfutn 
and ad abfutium. To Drs. Price and Pricfilcy he 

took 
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took the liberty of tranfmitting printed copies for 
their perufal and remarks; at the fame time declar- 
ing his intention to fupprefs the work, if they ftiould 
advance valid objeflions to the deduflibns he had 
made : this was in Midfummer, 17S9. About four 
months afterwards he received a letter from Dr. 
Price, containing fcveral obfervations on it, and ex- - 
preflTing his approbation of, and acquiefcence in, the 
juftnefs of its demonftration. Dr. Prieftley regretted 
that the effay had not come into his hands during 
his difcuffion of the dodlrine of neceffity, and pleaded 
the multiplicity of his literary occupations, and his 
doubts of having leifure in the courfe of that year, 
or previous to' the time of the intended publication of 
the effay, to give fufficient attention to a fubjeft on 
which he had long ceafed to read or to think; 
but added, that if his leifure permitted, he would 
communicate any remarks that might occur to him 
on pcrufing it, and that might appear to be of im- 
portance. 

As no further notice of the matter was taken by 
Dr. Prieftley, this negleft feems to have produced 
an irritation of mind in Dr. Gregory, who, in a let- 
ter to the former (24th June, 1791) expreffed his 
diflatisfacSlion in language perhaps too warm, and 
challenged that celebrated ncceffarian either to re- 
fute or admit his inferences, to try them experimen- 
tally, and to abide by the refult. ** It is fair a^d it is 
'^ ncccffary on my part," obferves our author, " to 
" warn you, that by the publication of my effay you 
** will find yourfclf loudly called on to vindicate your 
«^ character, not merely in point of undcrftanding as 
** a philofopher, but in point of probity and veracity 
<< as a man. My effay, as you will perceive by the 
** tenor of it, is given, not merely as a dcmonftration 
'* tliat the doftrlne of neceffity is erroneous and ab- 

" furd. 
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*^ furd, but as a proof (as complete and decifivc as 
** ever was, or ever can be given of mala fides in any 
<* cafe,) that few, if any, of thofe who afferted it, had 
*« rcaMy believed it, and confequently that xnoft or 
** all of the affertors of it had been guilty of a mod 
** fliameful impofition on mankind. 

Dr. Prieftley's anfwcr (30th of June, 1791) was cau- 
tioufly temperate, and concluded in thefe words. 
** As to your calling upon me to vindicate my pro- 
** bity and veracity, and to defend myfelf from the 
•« charge of mala fides, and of being guilty of a mod 
*' fliameful impofition on mankind, to which you fay 
" I cannot be indifferent, I do afTure you, that I 
*' have been fo much ufed to charges of this nature, 
*' that I am perfeftly fo. I am myfelf fatisfied with 
** what I have written on thb fubjcfil, and I have 
** long been in the habit of making myfelf eafy as to 
*' every thing clfe. P. S. Mr. Cooper has yout 
** book, and as we are at a great diflance from each 

*« other, I have had no opportunity of looking into 
« it. 

Here the correfpondence terminated. We can- 
not forbear mentioning a ridiculous inconfiftency in 
Pricftley. When he was thus invited to read a work 
on a fubjcft he had publicly difcufled, and give his 
opinion, however concife, he declined opening it, 
and pleaded an important purfuit in hai|d. Yet he 
felt no hefitation in infifting on Gibbon to perufe 
his Church Hiftory, and whole polemical trafts, and 
challenging the hiftorian to a religious controverfy. 
Gibbon very wifely rejefiled the defiance, not how- 
ever without reminding the clerical champion of the 
dogmatical fpirit of pricfts and their infenfibility to 
argument. All the Do6tor*s letters and reiterated 
importunities were unavailing : Gibbon would not 
be tcafcd into compliance ; on which account the 

former 
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former revenged himfelf, or rather gratified his va- 
nity, by publifhing the correfpondencc. 

After deuiling the literary life of a '/king indivi- 
dual, we have fulfilled our primary objeft in tt^ bio- 
graphy of a fcholar> and delicacy requires that we 
Ihould not intrude on his private life. We will 
therefore content ourfelves with mentioning that Dr. 
Gregory is a man of convivial difpofition and great 
companionable qualities; bis* ftature is tall> and his 
perfon athletic. We have heard him extolled for hh 
benevolence and ardent patronage of merit. In his 
medical cbaraScr» he is the avowed enemy of all hy- 
pothetical fyftensy a^nd never lofes an opportunity 
of exprefing a thorough contempt for all the frivo- 
lous difputcs of phyfVciansj and their too freqtjent 
affectation of myftery in fdentific matters. 

During that blaze of loyalty which, in 1794, il- 
lumed the ancient kingdom of Scotland, the citizens 
of Edinburgh, roufed from a kind of phlegmatic le- 
thargy, and proud of valiant anceftry, es^erly en- 
rolled thcmfelvcs into military corps for the prefer- 
vation of our invaluable Conftitution. The firft re- 
giment of Royal Edinburgh Volunteers, which b 
compofed of the better fort of the inhabitants, and 
on that account regarded as the actnt of loyalty, was 
embodied in July that year. Dr, Gregory was one 
of the fi jft on the lid, and carried a muflcct as a pri- 
vate grenadier. This inftitution, although it has en- 
grcffed a confidcrablc portion of the time of thefe 
civic foldlery, lias materially contributed to their 
health, with the exception of accidents arifing from 
an intemperate indulgence in occafional feftivity. 
Their valour is undoubted, at leaft it has, " on no try- 
ing occalion, been defeflive; and, although they 
cannot bjaft of having earned brilliant laurels in the 
iltld, and may lament the acquifition of a confirmed 

rheumatifm 
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rheUHiatifm or an ague, they have completely routed 
the gout and all arthritic afFeaions. It has alfo 
given him a more manly afpeft and gait. 

Ci bomini rubl'me Hedic : coelumqae tueri 
Jufiic, ec erccto:< ad iidera tulltre vultus. 

When in February, 1797, it was thought neceffarjr 
"to form feveral additional battalions. Dr. Gregory re- 
ceived a captaincy in the fecond battalion of the fe- 
cond regiment of Royal Edinburgh Volunteers, in 
which capacity he ftill ferves. 

In 17^1 Dr. Gregory married Mils Rofs, daughter 
of James Rofs, Efq. of Stranraer. By this lady, who 
died m 1784, he had no children. Twelve years 
afterwards, (in 1796) he married Mils M^Leod. 
daughter of Donold M'Leod, of Gcanies: by her 
he has a family. Thus in the tranquil bofom of do- 
meftic felicity, and the enjoyment of lettered cafe, 
he maintains an elegant eftablilhment in life, refped- 
€d by thofc in a more elevated ftation, beloved by 
Ins friends, and univerfally efteemed for his virtues. 



DUKE OF BRIDGWATER. 

FRANCIS EGERTON, Duke of Bridgwater, was 
the fifth fon of Scroop, firft Duke of that nvne, by 
Lady Rachel Rufltl: was born in 1736, and, by the. 
death of his brathers, fucceeded to the title and eftatc 
in 1748. His Grace has rendered himfclf confpi- 
cuous by being the patron, and, it may be faid, the 
father of a moll important public undertaking, which 
mull in the end be attended with the greateft national 
benefit- He was the firft man who countenanced the 
plan, and fupported the expcnce of cutting a navi- 
gable canal in thb kingdom. 

The 
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This great plan he had dlgeftcd in his mind before 
he was of age, and as foon as he came in pollelfion 
of his fortune, proceeded to put it in execution. 

Among other eftates, of which the Duke came 
into poffeflion, he had one at Woriley in the county 
of Lancafter, rich in coal-mines; but which, on 
account of the expence of land carriage^ although 
the rich and flourifhing town of Manchefter was fo 
near, was of little value. Defirous of working thefe 
mines to advantage, he formed the plan of a na* 
vigable canal from his own eftate at Worfley to 
Maachefler. 

For this purpofe he confulted the ingenious Mr. 
Brindley, who had . already given fome fpecimens of 
his wonderful abilities, on the probability of execut- 
ing fuch a work. That artift, having furvcyed the 
ground, at once pronounced it to be prafticable. 

Accordingly, In the feffion of Parliament 1758-9, 
the Duke applied for a bill to make a navigable ca- 
nal from Salford, near Manchcfter, to Worfley on 
his own eftate. His Grace met with great oppofi- 
tion in its paffagc through the two Houfes, and 
it w^ould now appear inconceivable that fuch ftrong 
prejudices fhould have been entertained againft a 
plan of public utility, fo apparently advantageous. 
" The Duke, however, fucceeded, and immediately 
fct about his worki which appeared to promife fo 
well, that the next year he applied Tor another aft to 
enable him to extend the line, and to paf$ from 
AVoi (ley over the river Ir well, near Barton-bridge, to 
the town of Manchefter. 

The Duke of Bridgwater has not only the merit of 
haviiiL^ had fpirit to comnvj-nce works of fuch im- 
inonfo magnitude, but alfo for having called into 
at-iifin the worderful abilities of the late Mr. James 
iiriiidioy, wJio, witli litild aid from education, and 

left 
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lefs knowledge of the mathematics, planned and 
executed works which would have done honour to 
the firft and bcft informed artifls. 

This canal begins on Worfley mill, about feven 
computed miles from Manchefter, where the Duke 
cut a bafon capable of holding all his boats and a 
great body of water which ferves as a refcrvoir opi 
head for his navigation. The canal enters a hill by 
a fubtcrraneous paffage big enough for the admiflion 
of flat bottomed boats, which are towed along by hand 
rails, neaj a mile under ground, to his coal works ; then 
the paflage divides into two, both of which may be con- 
tinued at pleafure. This paffage is in fome places cut 
through the folid rock, and in others arched with brick. 
Air funnels arc cut in feveral places to the top of the hill 
The arch at the entrance is about fix feet wide, and wi- 
dens in fome places for the boats to pafs each other : the 
boats are loaded from waggons which run on railed ways. 
Five or fix of thefe boats, which caryy fcven tons each, 
arc drawn along by one horfe to Manchefter. 

The canal in other places is carried over public roads by 
means of arches, and where it is too high the road is low- 
ered wijh a gentle defcent, andrifcs again on the other fide. 
But one of the moft ftupendous works on this canal is 
the noble aqueduft over the river Irwell, where the canal 
runs forty feet above the river, and where the Duke's bar- 
ges are feen paffing on the canal and the veffels in the 
river in full fail under them. At Barton-bridge, three 
miles from Worfley, this aqucduft begins, and is carried 
for upward of two hundred yards over a valley ; and 
at the Irwell it is about forty feet above the level of 
the river. When the works approached this f pot, they 
were viewed by feveral artifts, who pronounced tli'^ 
completion impraflicable, and one furveyor went fo far . 
as to call it building a caftle in the air. The Duke was 
repeatedly advifed to drop the bufinefs, but confiding in 
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the affurances of Mr. Bnndley, heperfcvcred, and the 
aqueduct over the river Irwellwill remain as a monument 
of the public fpirit of the Duke of Bridgwater^ and the 
abilities of the artift, for ages. 

In this canal are many flops and flood-gates fo contriv- 
ed, that fhould any of the banks give way, the flood- 
.gates rife by the motion, and prevent any great quantity 
of water from overflowing the country. The aqueduft 
is conftrufted at confiderable labour and expence. In- 
deed, the Duke had rcfolved that in the execution of this 
work no expence fliould be fparedi and that every thing 
fliould be complete. That to avoid locks the canal 
fhould be conftruftcd on a level, to accomplifli which 
many difficulties occurred, that to any genius lefs fertile 
than Brindley*s w*ould have been infiirmountable. 

The aqueduil which is carried over meadow*s mn each 
fide the Mcrfey, and crofs Sale Moor, at incredible ex- 
pence ; required of Brindley all the exertions of his art> 
and deferves to be noticed. He firft caufed trenches to 
be made, and then placed deal balks in an upright pofltl- 
on, backing and fupporting them with other balks laid 
lengthways and in rows, driving in fome thoufands of 
oak piles of different lengths between them, Qn the front 
fide of which he thVew the clay and earth, and rammed 
tkem together to form the canal. Having thus finiflied 
forty yards he removed the balks and proceeded as before. 

At Stratford the caiflbn was forty yards long and tliirty 
two broad. Open bottomed boats were employed in this 
caiflbn to carry and difcharge loads /)f earth, and thereby 
raife the ground where the level required it. At Cam- 
broke is a circular weir to keep the water of the canal 
to its proper height : the furplus flows over the nave of 
a circle in the middle of the weir, and, by a fubteraneovs 
tunnel, is conveyed to the ufual channels. In order to 
feed that end of the navigation which is near Manchefter, 
Brindley raifed the river Medlock by a large and beautiful 

weir 
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y^eiT buUt of ftanc, bedded in tcrrafc, and damped with 
iron. The water when at proper height to fupply the 
navigation^ flows over the nave. 

In fliort this canal is carried over rivers and vallies, and 
no obftacle feems capable of arrefting Brindley in the 
execution of his plan. The ingenuity and contrivance 
difplayed throughout the whole was wonderful. The 
fmiths' forges, carpenters' and mafons' workfhops, were 
all on covered barges, which floated on the canal and 
followed the work from place to place. 

Having completed this work in the year 1760, the 
whole was opened in prefence of the young Duke, many 
of his friends, and a vaft concourfe of people from every 
part of the country, with great ceremony and rejoicing ; 
and the Dake'had the fatisfadlion to fee the extraordinary 
nan he had patronifed, fucceed even beyond his hopes. 

But the Duke's defigns were not confined to this canal. 
/ On a further furvey and faking levels, he found it prac- 
ticable to extend his canal from Longfcrd-bride to the 
river Merfey; and in the fecond year of the prefent King> 
ibe Duke procured another A6t of Parliament to extend 
his line from his firft canal to the Merfey, Here, alfo, 
he met with a ftrong and ill-judged oppofition, but at 
length fucceeded, and the fuccefs of this undertaking is 
anotiier proof of the Duke's judgment. The whole 
length from Worfley to Manchefter, is twenty-nine 
miles ; there is not any fall on the whole line, except at 
Runcorn, into the river Merfey, where there are locks 
which convey the boats down ninety-four feet into the 
river in a very fliort fpace of time. The whole was 
completed in about five years after. 

But -what is feen above ground is only a part of the 
Duke's fkupendous undertaking. His mines tun under 
a large mountaiji, and a fubterraneous pafTage is cut *m 
the hill to an amazing extent, which, being level with the 
canal, isufedto convey the boats out. 

It 
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It IS not uncommon for travellers to vifit tlic' fides of 
the canal to fatisfy their curiofity by entering thefe fiib- 
tcrraneous paffages. A fhort account of one of thefe vi- 
fits may with propriety be introduced here, as not only 
defcriptiveof this great work, but which may ferve to 
convey an idea of other mines. 

" You enter with lighted candles the fubterraneous 
** paflage in a boat : in this manner you proceed' up the 
« canal to the lake at the head of the mine, diftant three 
** quarters of a mile. The two folding doors at the 
*< mouth are immediately fhut on your entrance, to keep 
** out too much air, if the wind blows: and you then 
** proceed by the light of your candles, which caft a li- 
** vid gloom, ferving only to make darknefs vifible. But 
** this difmal gloom is rendered ftill more awful by the 
«* folemn echo of this fubterraneous lake, which returns 
*< various and difcordant founds. At one moment you 
*« are ftruck by the grating noife of engines, which by 
<* a curious contrivance let down the coals into the boats. 
<* At another you hear the fliock of an explofion, occa* 
" fioned by blowing up the hard rock, which will not 
*« yield to any other force than that of gunpowder : im- 
*< mediately after which, perhaps, your ears are faluted 
** by the fongs of merriment from either fex, who thus 
" beguile their labours in the mine# "When you reach 
** the head of the mine, a new fcene opens to your view. 
«* You behold men and women, almoft in their primitve 
*« ftate of nature, toiling in different capacities by the 
<« glimmering of a dim taper, fome digging the jetty ore 
«* out of the bowels of the earth, fome loading it into 
" little waggons for that purpofe, others drawing the 
€€ vaggons to the boats." 

To enter further into a detail of the Duke's works is 
unncccffary ; it is fu£Bcient to fay they have (iilly an- 
fwered his purpofe. An idea may be formed of the im- 
menfe profit arrifing from this undertaking by a recent 

event 
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event. When the loan, commonly called the Loyalty 
Loan> was negociating, his Grace was ^ble to fubfcribe 
for, and aftually paid down immediately, the fum of 
ioo,oool. Befides the Duke's concern in this canal, he 
has been a liberal promoter and fubfcrib^r to that great 
work the grand trunk navagation, whichextends from 
his own navigation at Prefton-brook to the river Trent, 
near Derby. He is alfo fo much convinced of the general 
utility of thefe kinds of undertakings, that he is ever 
ready to ai&ft with his parliamentary infiuence the fur^ 
thering of any well-digefted plan. 

In politics, the Duke of Bridgwater has not taken 
any very a6live part. Yet we fometimes find him at his 
place in the Houfe of Peers. In 1 762 his name is in the 
divilioo. on a motion to withdraw the Britifh troops 
from Germany, and on the lofs of the xnotion joining 
in a proteft. When the repeal of the American Stamp 
A&. was in agitation, his Grace was a ftrong oppofer of 
thatmeafure; and in 1784, when a certain powerful 
iotereft was made ufe of to prevent Mr. . Fox's India 
Bill firem paffinginto a law, the Duke was a£Hve there- 
in. In general his politics have been guided by that of 
his noble brother-ia-Iaw the Marquis of Stafford, 

■ ■ <P#1 m > 
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THE public is naturally inquilitive refpe6ling thofc 
who have amufed or inftrufted it ; and though the man 
may be foliury and neglefted, the author of merit is read, 
admired, and efteemed. Few have written more, or,gc- 
nerally, with more ability, thj^nthc fubje6l of thefe 
1800. 180 1 K flight 

• ProoovaMd In tht North like tht Wclih Uawr. mi orif iiully fpdt «be 
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flight memoirs ; and if his multifarious produ£lions do 
not all bear the ftamp of fuperior excellence and 
the highcft degrees of genius> they uniformly be- 
fpeak a feeling heart, and an ardent delire to pro- 
mote the caufe of religion, morals, focial order, and 
fcience, 

William Mavor was born on the firft day of Auguft, 
1758, in the parifli of New Deer, Aberdeen. His 
family, by the father fide, had been feated for fome 
generations at TurrefF, and by intermarriages arc 
connefled with the Gordons, the Fordyces, and the 
Wemyffes. The were generally nonjurors or Jaco- 
bites, diftindions happily now no more, and had all 
the prejudices and parualities of the party to which 
they adhered ; but fuch was the refpeft paid to 
their virtuous condu6l in private life, that though 
William Mavor of TurrefF, the great uncle of the 
gentleman now under confideration^ wa^ the un- 
fortunate caufe of the furprize of the King's troops 
at Inverury, in the rebellion of 174SJ by his inter- 
cepting difpatches, and forwarding thena tp Lord 
Lewis Gordon at Aberdeen, the mod r/rfpcflable gen* 
tlemen in the vicinity, who were warmly attached to 
the family on the throne, came forward to fcreen 
him from punifliftient ; and after lying fome time in 
the Tower of London, together with his cldeft fon, 
they were both fet at liberty* The latter remained in 
London, where he married and fettled, and one of his 
daughters W2is keeper of the wardrobe to the latf 
Princefs Amelia. 

By the mother fide. Dr. Mavor is allied to the 
Lewis and Robertfon's families, originally of much 
refpe£lability in Buchan ; but by a fatality which is 
common in this tranfitory world, his relations gn 
both fides had been dwindling in fortune, though 
iiut In chara6tcr. The parents of our author, emi- 
nent 
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nent only for virtuous conduft and fcnfibility, of 
wiiich latter quality they cnuiled too large a por- 
tion on their fon, finding hig propenfity to learning, 
gayc him a good education, partly at the fchool of 
New Deer, where h« had among other affociates 
who have diftinguifhed themfclves in life, Wiliiam 
Taylor, Efq. at prcfent M. P. for Leominfter, and 
partly at TurrefF, a town of which he has always 
fpoken with a fond enthuQafm. At this laft men- 
tioned place, his opening faculties were enlarged, 
and his native talents called into adion, by an ac- 
quaintance with fome young men of much worth and 
cirudition, particularly Francis Duncan, lately an emi- 
nent pyfihcian in the Eaft Indies, and Francis Garden 
of Delgaty, nephew to the late philanthropic Lord 
Gardenftone. 

At a very early period of life, as it appears from 
his poejis, printed in 1793* Dr. Mavorfliewed a par- 
tifility for the mufes, and fcience and learning in ge- 
neral often eccupied thole hours which the lefs af- 
fiduous devote either to play or to fleep. After ob- 
taining a competent claflical education, though we 
are unceruin what time he fpent at the Univerfity, 
e defire of pufhing h'ls fortune, or at lead of provid- 
ing for himfelf, induced him to bid adieu to his na- 
tive country, which he h^s been heard to fay he left 
on the day that the batde of Bunker's Hill was 
fought. In bis pathetic poem, entided the Complaint 
•f a HeATi^ printed in the Ladies Mufeum, Number 
XIX. we find the following ftanzas, which we believe 
to be as juft as they are poetic : 

The datcoM fo n V iopA paternal tear 

Drawn from the orbits of sffe^on, ftll } 
The only pang nay parent! had to bear> 

Wat whm we ptrtcd» at the word-'-fmwell t 

K % Whto 
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When yount in !ifir> and forc'd to guefs my rM<J» 
Without one friend to favc my Wrk from harm 9 

The world received me in Its vaft tbode. 
And honefl toil procured Its plaudits .'warm. 

After a fliort flay in London, Dr. Mavor engaged 
himfelf as claffical affiftant to a rcfpc6lable board-* 
ing fchool at Burford in Oxfordftiire, being then 
barely feventcen years of age; but ,in point of 
height and manly appearance much beyond his years. 
In this laborious and fedcntary profeflion, which in 
fome meafurc laid the foundation of thofe nervous 
complaints which have fo much haraiTed and alBiA« 
ed him in fubfequcnt periods of his life, he remain- 
ed for nearly fcven years, profecuting his ftudics 
with unwearied application> and occafionally vifiting 
the Univerfity of Oxford, where he contra6led fome 
valuable friendfhips. Among the reft, it was his 
good fortune to be noticed by the late John Smith, M . 
D. Savilian profeffor of geometry, who introduced him to 
the amiable and learned Dr. Bathurft, Canon of Chrift- 
church ; a man of whofe friendfhip any perfon has 
reafon to be proud, becaufe it can only l)c gained by 
virtue and talents. 

Having refolved to enter into holy ovders> after pafling 

through the previous examinations with applaufe, he 

W^ publicly ordained, as foon as he was of canonical 

age, in autumn 178 1, in the cathedral of Chrift Church, 

by the right reverend Dr. Butler, now Lord Biihop 

of Hereford. Among tkofe who took orders at the famr 

time was the prefent Sir Herbert Croft, Baronet. Sooo 

•fter this, he opened an academy at Woodftock, in 

which he met with tolerable fucccfs ; but it is often found 

that a liberal and ingenuous mind can ill (loop to avail 

itfelf of advantages which are fometimes made in fuch a 

Gtuationby more mercenary difpofitions ; and nptwith- 

Handing his diligence and frugal manners, his fortune 

Mas 
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was little bettered by his fcbooL It enabled bim to main* 
tain an honed independent chara6lery and that was all. 
In 1782 he married> and has had (ix children> five 
fons and a daughter. Hb daughter and one of his fons 
died in infancy, yet he has pathetically- lamented their 
lofs ; and his eldeft fon, a mod proiniflng youth, on the 
foundation of the Charter-Houfe School, was carried 
off by a confumption laft autumn. The fbgck this 
gave was too much for his tender heart, apd. for 
many months he has been'incapable of attending to ftudy, 
or of enjoying any amufement. Difappointed hopes, 
domeftic didrefs, fedentary purfuits, and exceffive fen- 
iibility, have" too vilibly fapped the foundations of life ; 
and though it would be prefumption to anticipate the . 
decrees of the Almighty, it can fcarcely be expefled that 
he will* ever be the 'man he has been, unlefs his cir- 
cumftances fhould require lefs application on his own 
part, or hiS fituation was rendered more congenial to » 
cultivated and feeli^ig mind. 

But to return. His fird curacy was Sarfden aiKl 
Churchill. Afterwards he ferved Gi;eat Harrington, 
where the late Countcfs of Talbot had a feat, and Teyn- 
ton. Thefe cures being too diftant from his rcfidence:^ 
though he pundually attended them on Sundays, he 
engaged to. fenre Wedcotte Bs^rton, in which he has con- 
tinued for upwards of fourteen years,, at one tin^e 
holding Stones Field with itx at another IGddington, 
and for the lad feven years Shipton on Cherwell. The 
late Thomas Warton, B, D. and Poet Laureate, was 
reSor of Kiddington during the three or four yearg 
in which he ferved that church ; and hb connexion with 
that amiable and didingutfhed fcholar he has always 
mentioned as the mod pleafant; and fatisfa^ory of his 
life. Mr. Warton paid him the refpeft due to a 
man of learning ; and on fome occadons had the good- 

^ Tbtt sflextion it in icielf a fympcom of acrrout affedioa. Dr. Mator wHI 
f rohably reco#e t he full Tifour both of hit mind and happiocfi, and it every day 
rtgaioiog the one or both. ■ iditw* 
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ncfs to give him his advice and opinion rcfpe^ling hij 
literary undertakings. 

Dr. Mavor's fituation at Woodftock naturally threw 
him under the notice of the Marlborough family. He 
had the honour, after fome time, to be employed by 
the Duke and Duchefs to afTift in the education of 
Ladies Anne and Amelia, Lord Henry and Francis 
Spencer ; which engagements lafted for feveral years, 
though they did not in any material degree interfere with 
his public or private purfuits and ftudies. At Blenheim he 
was introduced to mod of the friends of the family ; 
and from feveral of the higheft rank and diftinflion, 
he met with the mod flattering attentions, which might 
be pleafant to him as a gentleman, and of fome fervice 
to him as an author, though we do not find that they 
have eflentially promoted his advancement. 

In the year 1789, the Univcrfity of Marifhcall G)l- 
lege, Aberdeen, conferred on him, in the moft hand- 
fome manner, the degree of LL. D. by diploma, to 
which he was prefented by the illuftrioiis Dr. Beattic. 
Whatever may be faid of Scotch degrees in gene- 
ral, this was certainly honourable to both parties ; as it 
was wholly gratuitous on the part of the Univeriity, and 
paid folely as a compliment to ufeful talents and diftin- 
guifhed merit. In the fame year the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough prefented Dr. Mavor to the vicarage of Hurley 
in Berkfhire, worth about lool. per annum. He was 
likewife appointed" mafter of the grammar fchool of 
Woodftock, and fucceffively elefted an honorary freeman 
of the borough, and a member of the Common Council. 
About feven years ago he was appointed one of the chap- 
lains of the Earl of Dumfries ; and lield the vicarage of 
Tyroc in Warwickfliire, in the prclentation of the Earl of 
Northampton, for about five years, when herefigncd it 
to a friend. 
This is all the preferment that has hitherto fallen to 

« his 
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hif lot. He has often remarked, *' that the man who 
♦* who felt himfelf qualified to be a frieniy would not 
** (loop to the meannefs of becoming ayat/oi/ri/^. Though 
^* highly grateful for voluntary favcmrs, his mind could 
«< ill brook the earneftnefs of folicitation. Perhaps he 
*« might feel that he deferved fomething better ; but 
•* *by the induftrious applicadon of his talents he has 
«< ever, when health permitted, endeavoured to com- 
*« penfate for the negle6l of thofe who had it in their 
«« power to raife him to that independence which 
** his public and private exertions in favour of govern- 
** ment and focial order feemed to merit." 

His publications have been very numerous, confider- 
ing that he is now only in the forty -fecond year of his 
age. We believe the following i^ a pretty correft lift.— ^ 
Moft of them are ftill in daily ufe, and probably will long 
continue fo, and all have been received with a confider- 
ableftiareof public. applaufe. On the peculiar merits 
pf living authors, it becomes us not to f^eak without 
referve, left flattery or prejudice fliould appear to guide 
the pen. Yet it may fafely be affirmed, that the ten- 
dency of Dr. Mavoic's works have been ftridlly virtuous, 
and this alone b genuine fame, or can give real pleasure 
on a retrofpeft. 

1. UQj?eif4 Stenogr a phy^ o^TOy I779<. 

2. Poetical Cheltenham Guide, iimo. xySi. 

3. Geofraphical Magasiney publiflied under die adopted name of Maitim, ^atk 
17^1. 

4. Didioa^ of Naturd Hiftory, do. fol&Oi 1784. 

5. New r)ercription oi Blenheim, with Blenheim, a Poem, Svo. 1739. 

0. VindicixLandavenfet^ or, Stii^ures on the Bifliop of Landaff^s Charge, 
4to. 179*. 

7. Poems, 8vo, 1793, not yet publiflied, printed for Robinfont. ' 

8. Fait Day Sennon, 1793, 8to. 

9. Appendix to the Eton Grammv, iimo. 1796. 

10. Thankf;iving Setinon, 1797, Sto. , 

1 1. Hiftorical Account of Voyages, TraTeIr, and Diicoreriei, m twenty to* 
lumes, iSmo. 1797. • 

XI. Briciih Tourifti, tn, five Tokuneti X2mo. 179^ 
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13. Youth'! Mifcillany ; tr, a Father's Gift to hii ChildreOy twoWumei; 
1200. 1798. 

14. Britifli I^epM, iftmo. 1798. 

15. Natural Hiftory, for the Ufe tf Schools, iim*. 1799. 

16. Younf Gentleman and Lady's Magaxiae, tditcd and chiefly written by 
Dr. MiTor, tvro volumes, i2mo. 1799* 

17. Lady's and Gentleman's Botanical Pocket Book, ittno. 1800. 
S8. Plutarch's Lives Abridged, lamo. iSoo, 

. Many papers and poems in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
RevicMs, and otker periodical publications, under various 
Signatures, fuch as Morva, an anagram of Mavor, Numa's 
letters in the St. James's Chronicle, Sic. &c. were likeviafc 
written by Dr. Mavor. We have fecn a letter of thanks 
to him from Mr. Secretary Dundas for fomefuggeftions. 
refpefting emigrants, and the diflcmination of democra* 
tic principles; and it is a welltnown faA, that in appro- 
bation of Dr. Mayor's principles. Her Majcfty lately or- 
dered two complete fets of his works. His corref- 
pondencc with literary and illuftrious charafters has> 
if w^e are not mifinformed, been pretty e xtenfive. It 
appears from his letters and papers that the idea of form- 
ing affociations againft levellers and republicans ftruck 
him before he knew of Mr. Reeves's plan, which he zea- 
loufly lupported, and he has correfponded with that 
gentleman on the occafion. 

Such are the brief memoirs of this diligent fcholar, 
and very ingenious writer. The biographer is called 
upon to do juftice to the amiable manners, philanthropy 
of heart, and engaging addrefs of this gcndeman. In 
a more enlarged fphere of a6lion, and under a happier 
fortune, he might have fhone with luftre ^ but Provi- 
dence, alike juft in what it gives and what it denies, re- 
gards folely the heart, and referves an impartial diftribu* 
tion of its favoursto another and a happier ftate. 

DR. 
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AT a period whcathe cftimttion of talents is daily rif- 
ing, when even the loftieft of our nobility,, both male 
and female, arc emuloufly cultivating the laurel as their 
proudeft emblem of diftindion, it is no unpleafiivg tafk 
to contemplate the progrefs of genius, whatever path, 
it may purfue, even from its earlieft dawn to the maturity, 
of perfeftion. If this country has Jiot been more highly 
diftinguifhed than others, in the art of painting, it is to be 
lamented that patronage has been left liberal than na- 
ture ; for there can be no plaufible reafon why a 
Raffaelle or a Michael Angelo fliould not be 
born in Briuin, where the attributes of a fitter art have 
fo glorioufly difplayed themfelves round the brows of 
aMiLTOK and a Shakespeare ! 

Thofe living painters who now claim the meed of re- 
putation, are either veterans in the art, haying attained, 
their utmoft altitude of capability ; or who, by long 
and unfuccefsful labours, have only been able to fecure 
to their produce the certainty of oblivion. It is there^ 
fore a duty which the nation owes to its own fame, to 
cultivate thebloflbms of genius, wherever they arc 
found ; and, by diveftingenvy of its flings, and preju- 
dice of its power, to ripen in the funlhine of public pa- 
tronage thofe fruits, which will be honourable to the 
prefent age, and gratifying to pofterity. 

Human vanity generally outftrips the progrefs of hu- 
man intelleft : but when that vanity takes j^offeffion of 
difapppinted minds, it degenerates ^nto the deadl'efl poi- 
fon. It is not, therefore, a matter of aftonifhment to 
the liberal and thinking obferver, that an artift, who is 
yet a youth, ^though far advanced in knowledge, 
which evinces mature intelleflual powers) Ihouldexpc-* 
rience he maligiiity of his declining contemporaries. Bdt 

the 
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the unfriendly fpirit of individual criticifm will havelit^ 
tie weight, when placed in the fcale with popular admira- 
tion ; and the hundreds who daily contemplate the ce- 
lebrated picture of thisartift,* will, by their opinions* 
cftablifti a reputation which tlie whifperings of envy will 
not have the power to depreciate. 

Mr. Robert Ker Porter is the fon of an officer of 
dragoons, who died fome years (ince, leaving an amiable 
.widow with five lovely and promifing children: the 
youngeft of the fons is the fubjeft of thefe memoirs. He 
was born at Durham ; and had juft entered his twenty 
fecond year, when, in the fhort period of ten weekst 
he completed the celebrated pifture of the Storming of 
Serrngapatam ; a work which, for fpirit of conception* 
corrednefs of arrangement, and harmony of colouringj^ 
has rarely been equalled* The fize of the pidure is fuch 
as to contain nearly feven hundred figures as large asi 
life ; while the variety of groups difperfed over the 
bufy fcenery, renders it at once an imei'efting and an af- 
tonifliing performance. 

Mr. Robert Ker Porter, when a child, inherited from 
his father a ftreng propenfity to arms. He had, from hia 
carlicft infancy, intuitively cherilhed a paffion for mili- 
tary purfuits, and the ardour of his mind traced on the 
canvas thofe exploits which he confidered as the mo(( 
glowing in the catalogue of mortal icenery. The em- 
battled field ; the fmoke of war ; the energies of the 
human mind, delineated in the human countenance, 
were the objefts of his favourite ftudy : at the early ag« 
of fix years his (ketches were remarkable for their fpirit* 
and he was an artift even before he had acquired the 
ill ft rudiments of his education, 

[^n the year 1790, under the aufpices of Mr. Weft, thea 
R. A. now P. R. A. Mr. Porter was introduced as a. 

• Now exhlbin']^ at the Ljcaun. 

ftudent 
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ftudcnt to the Royal Academy. There he continued to 
draw with unwearied attention ; and fo rapid was his 
progrefs in the art he cultivated, that at the expiration 
of two years he was employed to paint the ' figures of 
Mofes and Aaron for the communion-table of Shoreditch 
Church. 

Still indefatigable in thepurfuit of fame, he continued 
his labours until the year 1794, when he completed, 
and prefented to the Roman Catholic Chapel, at Port- 
fea, an altar-piece, reprefenting Chrift appeafing the 
Storm. Mr, Porter was yet a child when thefe fpecimcns 
of his genius were conceived and executed. 

The progreflive improvement which attended his la- 
bours could not wholly alienate his mind from that at- 
tachment to martial fcenes, which had been early rooted, 
and which grew more ardent as he advanced towards 
manhood. He was yet undecidod between his love 
of arms and his profeffional ftudies ; and it was only 
at the earncft and repeated folicitations of his family, . 
that he relinquiflied his defire for- a military life, for 
the more quiet path of fame, which his genius pre- 
fented. From this period he has divided his hours be- 
tween his attachments to domeftic focicty, and the la- 
bours of bis profeiEon, in both of wliich he appears 
eminently confpicuous. In the endearing afliduities of 
an amiable mother, and two lovely accomplifhed fitters, 
who have prefented the world with many proofs of their 
tafte for literature, Mr, Porter conliders his encrcafing 
reputation only defirable, in proporuon a$ it augments 
his family felicity ; and gratifies the feelings of thofc, 
who juftly appreciate the value of his acquirements. 

Mr. Porter has painted fevcral ftriking likeneflesi 
but fcopc and grandeur of deflgn are the leading fea- 
tures of his compofitions. In the year 1798, he paint- 
ed a large altar-piece on th^: fabjcil of St. John preach- 
ing in the Wildcrncfs ; wiiich was prefented through 

the 
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<he hands of the Reverend Jofeph Thomas,* of Epfom, 
in Surry, to the College of St. John, Cambridge.-— 
Mr. Porter has not .confined his ftiidies entirely to . 
painting ; he has a correft tafte for letters, and has im- 
proved that tafte by a claffical education. 

As Mr. Porter's celebrated piilure of the Storming 
of Seringapatam will probably.be fent to embellifli the 
cafterji world, few private manfions being fufficiently ca- 
pacious to contain it, and the fpirit of public patronage 
too fevei'ely palfied by the calamities of the times to 
prefent a purchafer, the following particulars may 
convey to the imagioation a feeble outline of its variety 
and grandeur, while it gratifies the feelings of thofe 
whofe relatives adorn the canvas. 

The moft ftriking group meets the eye in the centre of the plflurc. It con- 

fifta of General Balrd, attended by his aid-de-cawtps, animating and encouraging 

Che troops, who are ftorming the battery j while Serjeant Griham, vrho ka* 

already icoanted the rampart, and planted the Britlih coloun on its fummit,'it 

Ibot dead by an Indian, at the moment when he is giving tho fignal of vi^o<y. 

At the top of the ftrd accliviry, Majdr Craigie, with the grenadiers of the 12th 

regtmcnty is dire£ling the attack ; while another party, of the 74th, under 

t4ajor Skelly, ire preparing to mounx the battery on the left, aided by the 

Madras native pioneers, with fcaling ladders. Captain Cormicke, a brave officer^ 

is feen fiilHng headlong down the (leep, being killed near the upper part of the 

n^part. Hslf way up the breach is a fally of Tippoo^s guards, who are repulfei 

fcy the 74th regiment. Lieutenant Prendergaft appe'are martaMy wounded by » 

muiket fhot ; and Lieutenant Shaw lies among the (lain in^e thickeft groups of 

the battle. In the fore-ground, to the left of the baftioo, lies Captain Owen, 

«f the 77th. He rcfts upon a cannon, is fupported by an artillery-man, wh« 

points towaids the Indian from whom he received his death wound. This group 

Is faid to be the firft which Mr.^ Porter completed on the canvas. The Indiao is 

itren crouching at the feet of the dying officer, a bayonet having paffed through 

his left bre;!!l is vifiblc firll below his (houlder. The fore-ground at the foot of 

the rampiri is occvipird oya party of Tippoo's tiger grenadiers. They are feea 

jftr U'"g forwards from a covered way, but are encountered by a group of the 73d 

re.»*Ttnr, led by Captain Macleod ; wfto, being wounded in the longs, is con- , 

claimed ofl* the ground by a foldlcr of the Meuron regiment. A fierce rencounter 

at the fiT-e moment tilces pi ace^ between a fcrjeant of the Highlanders and tbf 

Jeadcrof tlicTigtr-raen of Tippoo\army. The right baflion coven the 73d light 

companies, 

• This g-ntlcmin it not only m admirer of the aitt, but has produced fome 
rc'-y I>rnjririi} dri wings on various fubj;£l^. He is mirri^ Co the leaned and 
aecomf'J;hed djuglucr of the bit VoStW Paikhurtt. 
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oompanicfy and the Scotch brigade are led to the breach by Lieutenant Gawler 
and Captain Molle, while the remainder of the 73d Highlandera are boldy ad- 
Tanciqg acrofs a branch of the cavary. 

On the right of the fore-ground is tbe gallant Colonel Dunlop^ woiin^d and 
borne mff between two grenadiers ; and in front of the mortar battery is Major AI- 
)£n, with Goloncl Dallas and Major Beacfon. • Seyera) 4cad and dying are (een at 
tke foot of the breach, and on tht margin of the river; wliile the chief engineer. 
Colonel Ghent, is giring orders for the removal of a wounded artillery man j and 
Captain Caldwell with a glafs, in reconnoitring the enenny*s works from the 
battery, where Major Agncw appears comnnumcati(ig intelligence. The diftmt 
view to the right prefenu the Brici4i..camp> with ^eo^ral Harris, and other 
ifficen, on horfeback. 

On the b (ton to the right of the breach CAlonel Shcrbrooke is fecn direSlnff 
die aflault along the ramparts, where llie' i:t th and jjd regiments are bay- 
•Betting the enemy, and pufhing forward to gain the inner wocks. 

To the left on the rampart ftands. Tippoo Svlta^v^ attended by hb 
duefi and ftandard bearers. He is expofed near the top of the gateway, be- 
neath which be afterwards periAed. Near the Sultaun (lands a French officer* 
General Cbapoy; and near' the gateway (which lias been acddently let dowia 
hj the deftrudion of the chams) is a terrffic phalanx of the Sultaun*s guards, 
lEfiown by the appellation of Hyder's Grenadiers. X^ieutenant. Lalor in the agonies 
of^eath is falling from the bridge into the river, at the fannetime grafping the belt 
of an Indian SoUier, who is Teen in the ad of raifing his fabre to fever his arm 
Awnhjsbody. '' 

In the fbre-grOund a party of the Madra aitinery) under Lieutenant Bell, ad- 
vance, .with htevy guns, to force the fally-port, while he ia dire^ng the mea« 
with the artillery Lafcars, to drag them to the rear. 

In the left extremity of the pidure, Captain Lardy of the regiment De Meuroa 
IS binding his wounded arm, in order that he may rejoin the Aormin^ party j ani 
Whiod the group of artillery are the native troops, with a party of Nizam^s foices« 
headed by Lieutenant Colonel Mignan, wmle Lieutenant Paileyy as Major of 
Brigade, is animating them on the attack. 

Above die walls of the fbroefs are feen the magnificent builiing? of Seringa- 
patam. The mofque of white marble, with towers that feem to penetrate the 
iky, is 00 the fight of the breach y and on the left the fuperb palace of Tippoo 
Sultaun, with the gardens of the LaulBaugh, contrafl the clouds of fulphur, ani 
the mingling horrors of the more prominent fcenery. Imagination cannot prefent 
a (mf ^*^ more grand ormore variegated, than may be contemplared in this ex- 
tenfivc pidure, which being the firft of the kind, we believe, that ever hat 
been attempted, will open a field for the prorgefs of fame, and prefcntamodcl 
ftr the art»ft of future times to adnure and emulate ^ and, it will prove a gratify 
bgpromife to the pcrfpcftiveof military prowefs, that the names and perl'oiis of 
the moft diflinguifhed of Valour^s fons, will live to after ages in the glowing co- 
Jaors of the canvas, as well as in the aooals of their country. 

MR. 
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JOHN THELWALL is dcfcended from a family of 
that name> formerly of Croiby, in Lancafhire> where 
they were poffcffed of fomc landed property. 

His grandfather, Walter Thelwall, was a Roman 
Catholic by prefuafion, and a furgeon by profeffion. 
He fcrvcd in that capacity in the Royal Navy ; and, af- 
ter fome adventures, which involved eventually the lofs 
of liis real eftate, fettled in Northampton, where he 
died inieftate, leaving an onlyfon, of the name of Jo- 
fcph, then only two years old, and a young widow, 
who, by a fecond marriage and fomc fubfcquent aSs 
of imprudence, fuffercd the perfonal property (which 
apjjears to have been fomewhat confiderable) to be alie- 
nated in as irregular away as the real had formerly been.* 
Jofeph was educated m Yorkfliire by his paternal 
grand-mother, and was afterwards a filk-mcrcer in Lon- 
don : in the firft inftance in partnerfhip with his uncles, 
the HinchlifTs, of Henrietu-Street, mercers to his Ma- 
jefty's wardrobe, and afterwards in King-Street, Covent 
Garden, where he died in hb 4Zd year ; vhilc the per- 
fon who is the fubje£t of thefe memoirs was but about 
ten years of age. 

Of this Jofeph, John S the youngeft of three furviv- 
ing children. He was born in Chandos-Street, in the 
pariOi of St. Paul, Covent-Garden : he was baptifcd 
and educated. in the religion of the church of England, 
which both his parents profefled. 
V His father had a houfe at Lambeth, where the family 
moftly rcfided till within a year or two of the death of 
that parent. At an academv in that neighbourhood he 
received the firfl rudiments x)f his education. He was af- 

• The laoded eftate might (irobably have been recoTered durinf the mbority 
of the Ton, but /or the felfiih apathy of cei^atn relatioiiay who hltide had the 
power and opportuaity to have exerted themfelves in the af!iir. 

terwards 
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terwards fomc years under the care of the lateMr. Dick, 
of Hatt-Strect, Covcnt-Garden> of whofe ferocious 
•nd brutal fevcrity he was never able to fpeajc but with 
vehement indignation. He was afterwards removed to 
another day-fchool in St, Martin's Lane^ and from thence 
to a boarding-fchool at Highgate ; where, to ufe his 
own exprcflion, << he loft his time in fomcthing worfe 
^ than indolence," till he had nearly completed his 
fourteenth year. [See his Peripatetic, in which he de- 
fcribes at large many of his juvenile adventures and pro- 
penfities.] From this cenfure, however, he excepts 
about three months of the time he fpent in that feminary ; 
during which time a young clergyman of the name of 
Harvey was u(hcr there, his intcUefiual obligations to 
whom fecmed to have left a very fingular impreffion on 
his mind, as he never mentions him but with an enthuA- 
afm of gratitude and friendOiip. 

This young man indeed had left the fchool fome time 
before Thelwall was taken from it. But he fecms to 
have fown in the mind of this pupil, at leaft the feeds 
of literary ambition. Thefc feeds, indeed, fecmed tp 
•wither after the departure of Ilarvey ; but they revived 
again, in fpite of the unfavourable circumftances and the 
incapacity of the tutors that furrounded him, before he 
was taken from the fchool ; and he began to enter with 
fo much ardour upon the bulinels of felf-tuition, that no- 
thing jDut a continuation of the leifure for improvement, 
and a few properly feleded books, feem to have been 
neceflary to have enabled him to make confidcrable pro- 
grefs. 

Thefe opportunities were, however, refufcd him. 
He was called home to different fcenesjand different pur- 
fuits, and he did not quit the ftudies he was beginning 
fo much to relifii without fome remonftrance, and many 

tears. 
With rcfpcft to the purfuits of life, his firft and very 

early 
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early tttachment was to th^ arts ; and his father, irho 
formed great expeftations of him from the aftivity of 
his mind, had fed his ambition with the hope of making 
, him an hiftorical painter. But his father was now no 
more, and left him in the power of thofe who were 
not Capable of the fame enlarged and liberal views. 
Sorely againft his own incljnationj and in violent oppo- 
fition to every indication of his mind, he was placed 
behind the fhop counter, where he continued till he 
M^as turned of fixtecn. 

During this time he occupied his leifure, and, in fad, 
much of that time which ought to have been devoted to 
bufincfs, in the perufal of fuch books as the neighbour- 
ing circulating library could furnifh. In novels, indeed, 
he took very little delight ; plays, poetry, and hiftory, 
were his favourites ; and moral philofophy, metaphyfics, 
and even divinity were not entirely negleAcd. That he 
might lofe no opportunity of purfuing thefe various 
tompofitions, it was his conftant pra£lice to read as he 
went along the ftreets, upon ^whatever bufinefe he 
might be employed : a praflice which, originating in a, 
fort of neceflity, fettled into habit, and was not entirely 
laid afidetill his political exertions brought him into no- 
toriety, and produced feveral remonftrances from his 
friends on its fingularity and apparhit afFeftation. 

But a dirtafte for bulinefs was not the only caufe of 
his difcontent. He had the misfortune to live in a •date 
of perpetual difcord with an unhappyybrother : whofe 
vehement and tyrannical temper was aggravated by a 
difcafe (the epilepfy) notorious for i^ ravages on the iiv- 
tellc6lualfyftem, and by the progrefs of which his fa- 
culties have at laft become entirely dif arranged. 

The ardent and independent fpirit whofe memoirs we 
are writing, found the yoke of tliis tyranny, and the 
ftripcs and violence with which it was enforced, utterly 
infupportablc. Circumftanccs alfo arofc out of fome 

other 
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Other parts of the condn6t of the elder brother, which 
made him equally defirous of a fepavation. John accord- 
ingly turned his intention again to his favourite ait, and 
a painter of {bme eminence was applied to : but the roif- 
tSken economy rf his mother made the premium and ex- 
pences an infurmountable bar. He then made a fruitlefs 
effort to get upon the ftagc : but his written application 
lothe late Mr, Colman was anfweredonly by a moral ex- 
poAulation againft the deiign^ and a declaration that he 
had no room in his company for any new adventurer. 

His prefent (ituation was, however, abfolutely infup- 
portable: and rather than live in that terrible ftate of do- 
niefiic difcord which tore his ovci' irritable nerves, and 
cmbittp;ed every moment of his life, he yielded to the 
propo(alof being apprenticed to an eminent mafter taylor 
at the weft end of the town. 

This was one of thofe projects of narrow and mifcal- 
culating policy by which thedi61ates of nature are fo fre- 
quently Violated, and the profpe6)s and happinels of 
youth fo inhumanly blighted, for the fake of enabling 
two brothers to play into each other's hands, as it is called, 
and promote each other's intcrefts. It ended as fuch pro- 
jeSs ufually do. 

Young Thelwall had now changed his refidcnce, in- • 
deed, and, his nominal profeffion ; but his purfuits were 
flill the fame. The fhop-board, like the (hop counter, 
was a feat, not of bufinefe but of ftudy. Plays, (parti- 
cularly tragedies) were perpetually in his hands and in his 
mouth. From thence he foared to epic poetry ; devoured 
with infatiable avidity Pope's tranflation of Homer, and 
committed fevcral hundred verfes to memory, meditating 
the herculean labour of getting the whole Iliad by heart. 
His opportunities of fludy were, however, fo inadequate 
to his withes, that he even carried a wax taper in his poc- 
ket, that he might read as he went along the ftreets by 
night. 

1800- iSoi. L During 
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During the ycir and a half that he continued in this (i- 
tuation, he altered one of the plays of Shakfpcare, planned 
an epic poem •fwhichhecompofedfomcTcrfcs, and made 
conliderable progrefs in compiling a Hiftory of England ; 
for which (ftili remembering his attachment to the arrs) 
he made feveral rude drawings^ as embellifliKnents for the 
refpediye incidents. 

The ill date of his health (being fubjeA to frequent 
attacks of afthma and inflammations of the lungs) » which 
obliged him to fpend much of his time at his mother's 
country houfe, was favourable to thefe purfuiu: and fuch 
was his indignation and abhorrence of his trade« that he 
coniidered the return of health as a dilamity, becaufe it 
rcftored him to the (hop-board* 

At lengthy weary of his fordid confinement, and irri* 
tated by one of thofe mortifying infults . to wh'ich a lad of 
bistu]!ii of mind could not but be fubjed in fuchafituati- 
ODf he arofe one evening fuddenly fiom his work, ran to 
his mailer, and telling him in plain terms that he could 
not endure to ftay any longer at fueh a trade, begged that 
he would permit him to go home. The mailer confented, 
and Theiwall depaited accordingly : but not to his mo- 
ther's houfe. He forefaw what would be the con&quence 
of fuch.a ftep ; and to aroid thofe tears and entreaties^ on 
the part of his mother, which he knew be was incompetent 
torelift, he concealed himfelf at the houfe of an acquaint- 
ance till he had procured, by letter, a fblemn engagement 
that fhe would not attempt to perfuade him to return to 
the (ituation he had left. 

He now made a third efiTort in behalf of his favourite 
art; and waited perfonally upon feveral painters of emi- 
nence, with fpecimens of his drawings, in hopes of re- 
commending himfelf to fome fitiiation under them. Among 
the reft he called upon Benjamin Weft, who received him 
with a very polite attention, and recommended him. as tlie 
moft eligible mode of ftudy, not to puthimfelf under any 

particular 
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particular aitift (who would of courfe require a very con- 
fiderable premium), but to enter himfelfat the Royal Aca« 
demy, procure medallions and cafts from the antique, to 
copy from, obfervethe manner and execution of different 
artifts^ and excrcile his own judgment in what might ap- 
pear worthy of imitation in them all. 

Tbelwall would have been very hajppy to have followed 
this advice: but unfortunately it was not in his power. 
The affairs of his family were rapidly on the decline. 
The extravagance and mifcondud o^ his brother had run 
through the whole property^ which at one time wat not 
inconfiderable, and plunged them into embarraflment and 
ruin. 

The father when he died had left no will ; but in the 
prefence of thofe friends who attended his death-bed, he 
flireded Mrs. Thelwell to difpofe of the ftock and bufi- 
neis altogether; to place the property he left behind him 
in the public funds, make ufe of tlie interefl for the fup- 
port of herleif and fuch affiftance as might be requifite 
for the bringing up and eftablifhment of the children » 
during her Ufe-time, and divide the principal equally 
between the daughter and two fons at her death. 

Unfortunately no part of this dire^on. was attended to. 
The bulinefs was thought too lucrative to be given up. 
The manufa<5iurers being confulted, advifed rh^ widow 
to continue it ; and it was continued nil that muinanage- 
neot which had been fofefeen by the deceafed, j an ihi ough 
every thing ; and yet thefe very manufaSurers, when the 
coniequences pardy of their own cupidity had taken 
place» leized upon every thing by a deed of affignment, 
Bnd left the objects of thefe memoirs, who had never been 
coafulted as to the ha2arding of his proportion of the 
property, and was much too young to have been a party 
in the tranfadion^ ablblutely deftitute, without any at- 
tention whatever- to his equitable claim on the property 
his father left him. 

La Vk 
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In this hopelefs fituation a gentleman at the Chancery 
bar, who had married his fiftcrt perfuaded him to turn 
hit attention to tlie law, in which, it was tliought his ta- 
lents could not fail of procuring his advancement ; and 
his ambition was roufed and excited, as is ufual in thefe 
cafes, by narratives of the wonderful things that have been 
done in a profeflion wlierc men have advanced from fcratch- 
ing parchment in an attorney's office to difpenling laws 
upon the bench, or framing them in the fenatc. 

Wis brother-in-law took him accordingly into his houfe ; 
and by his means he was articled to Mr. John Impey, 
a very refpcfiiable attorney of Inner-Temple -lane; under 
promife, however, of being fhortly after entered at one 
of the Inns of Court, to prepare his way for the more eli- 
gible walks of the profeflion. 

At this profeffion he contiaiied three years and a h^f> 
Audying the poets and the philofophers more than cafes 
and reports ; and writing elegies and legendary tales more 
frequently tlian declarations on the cafe. 

This he always confidered as the mod miferable ftage 
of his exiftence. His diftaftc for the drudgery of the pro- 
feffion was heightened by his abhorrence of its principles 
and praflices ; though under a man of fo fair and ho- 
nourable a chara<aer as Impey hemuft certainly have fcen 
them in the mod favourable point of view. 

His unhappinefs was at this time alfo ftill further em- 
bittered by an attack that was made upon his innocence 
by a perfonwith whom Mr. Impey had entered into part- 
nerfhip ; and who, in confequencc of the unreferved in- 
dignation with which Thelwall cxpofcd his infamy, put 
a period to his exiftence with a razor. 

This circumftance completed the difguft of this eccen- 
tric young man. He lingered, indeed, at the profeffion 
for a few months longer; chained down by the anxious 
entreaties of a mother and a fitter, but at laft quitted the 
ofBce in tlie lahic abrypi way that he had left the fliop- 
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board, and the articles between him and Mr. Impey wcic 
cancelled by mutual agreement. 

Thelwall was now in his twenty-feeond year, launch- 
ing into the world as a liten.ry adventurer, without a pro- 
feiiion, without fortune, almoft without friends, and, 
what wasworiethan all, without ehe advantages of a regu- 
lar education, or fo much as one literary acquaintance. 
He had an aged mother leaning upon him for fupport; 
and fhortly after, that very brother alfo whofe mifconduct 
had been the ruin of the family ; and who by tlie progrefs 
©f his difcafe was rendered incapablcof fupporting himfclf. 

Through all thcfe difadvantages, however, he ftruggled 
with enthufiaftic perfeverance. He publifhed two vo- 
lumes of poems by fubfcription, became a conftant fpeak- 
er at the public debating focieties, wrote occafionally for 
magazines, became an editor of one of thofe mifcellanics, 
and fometimes intruded a pupil or two at their own 
houfes, in fome of tbeoi:dinaty branches of education. 

It appears by his own crois-examinations of witneflcs 
upon his trial, that for fome years thefe various exertions 
did not bring him in an income of much more than fifty 
poundsa year, with which he fupporied himfelf, with the 
incumbrances already mentioned^in afmallbut comfortable 
houfe and garden near Walcot-plaee, Lambeth; and he 
continued even in thefe contracted circumftances to enlarge 
hisf|jhereof eligible connexions. It appears alfo from the 
trftimonyof fome of thefe (as refpe6tablc ai ever appeared 
in a Court of Ju (lice on fuch an occafion) that, in the 
midft of thefe necclfities, his moral chara£ler was never 
tainted even by the fufpicion of a difhonourablc aflion. 

As he became better known, hiscircumftinces gradually 
improved. His facility and verfatiliiy of compofition re- 
commended him to the notice of fome perfons who had 
frequent opportunities of enabling him to turn his talents 
to advantage ; and he was beginning to maintain his fa- 
mily in comfort ; when hurried away by the manb pro- 
duced 
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duced by the French Revolution^ be plunged into the vor« 
tex of political contention; the fruitful fource of anxieties 
and misfortunes. 

Ml. Thelwall's public career commenced at the debat- 
ing fociety at Coachmaker's HalW ^ t^^minary where Dal- 
las^ Garrow, and feveral others who have fincc figured at 
the bar may be laid to have taken their Hrft oratorical de- 
grees, 

Tlielwall when ke firft came forward in this aflombly 
was but about nineteen. From the circumftanccs in which 
we have feen him placed till that feafon of his life^ it is 
not likely that he fhould have attained any very lettled 
principles or accurately defined ideas on the fubjcfik of 
politics. With rcfpcft to the qucftions, however^ that 
then agitated the public mind (namely, the India Bill and 
the difmiilion of the Coaliuon Axlminiflration) he was a 
zealous minifterialift, as he was afterwards upon that of 
the Regency, and feveral others, which fucceffively oc- 
curred, till the introduSionof the Tobacco a£tj and other 
bills for the extenfion of the ExcifcLaws. 
Thedifcuffions on the fubjefl of the Slave Trade, inta 
which he entered with an sUmoft difeafed enthufiafm, led 
the way to very confiderable changes in his political feuti« 
ments, as they did alfo in thofe of many others; and in 
the new field of enquiry which was opened by the events 
of the French Revolution, he proceeded ftep by ft cp to 
thofie fentiments, his aSive exertions in the difTuHon of 
which are matters of fuch public notoriety* For an ac- 
count of thefe fentiments we mufi refer the reader to the 
various publications in which they are contained. It is 
not our bufinefs to fcrutinife the opinions, but to record 
the lives of thofe who have made themfclves confpicuous 
in their day. Suffice it fimp«y to do him the juiftice to 
obferve, that in all his fpeeches and all his publications, 
he has uniformly expreflfed himfelf as an enemy to blood- 
(hed and violence, from' whatever quarter it might pro* 
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Ceed . and there ire manjr who will remember the ardooi 
with which he repeatedly reprobated the execation of the 
unfortunate Louis. 

When the debating ibciety in Cornhill was (hut up by 
the connivance of Sir James Saunderfon and the landlord 
of the room, Thelwall made a fruitlefi , effort to procure 
another place for the purpofe of renewing the interrupted 
difcuifions, and even pofted a ibrt of proclamation, o& 
iering twenty guineas for the ufc of any room within the 
jurildi^tion of the city of London, for a (ingle night, that 
the right of magifterial interference with the freedom of 
popular difcu(fion might b^ fiiirly tried. 

No fuch room, however^ could be procured; and when 
one was obtained in the Borough, no peribn but himfelf 
had the hardihood to take a public part amidft the throng 
of police officers, who neglected no exertion to throw the 
aflembly into the utmoft diforder. Thelwall, at once chair- 
man and fpeaker, preferred however his own calmne(a 
and prefence of mind unmoved, and thereby prevented any 
aSual riot, fer the two hours during which time the de- 
bate (hould regularly hare continued ; but when he was 
about to conclude and difiniiii the company, the afore- 
mentioned difturbcrs knocked out the candles, and over- 
threw the table upon which the chair and de{k were placed ; ^ 
and feriousconfequences might have enfued if the com- 
pany had not almoft unanimoufly inteifered, a part of - 
whom furrounding the police officers, kept them in a 
fiate of durance in a comer of the room, while another 
party conduced the debater to his own houfe. 

'This circumfiance produced the polidcal Ie6lure8. As 
Thelwall coujd (ind no perfons, who, nnder the exifting 
circumf\ances, would engage to carry on any debate, he 
refolved to revive political difcuffion in a form that might 
depend entirely upon his own individual exertions. The 
progrefs and termination of thefelcAures are well known. 
From an oblcure little ncwfpaper room.in Compton-Street^ 

tliat 
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that would fcarccly hold fixty auditors ; from an audience 
i» the fiift inilancc of only thirteen pcrfons, they i'pi-ead 
thcnifclvcs to the premifes in Beaufort Buildings, where 
• Icvcn hundred and fifty perfons have fome times been pic- 
fent, and more than twice that number turned away from 
the door. 

In the mean time he became fucccfEvcly an aflive mem- 
ber of the Friends of the People, in the Borough, and 
the London Correfponding Society : the difperfion of the 
former of which he ftrenuoufly endeavoured to prcvcnt,and 
even continued the meetings at his own houle when onty 
three or four members continued to attend. TJic part he 
took in the latter has been made fufficiently public Yj the 
trials in November and December 1794; and his fubfe- 
quern le6lures, the z&s by which they were fuppreffed in 
the middle of the fiecond feafon ; his further efforts to re- 
vive diicuiTion under the title of Lefiures on Claffical Hif- 
tory, and the fucceifive interruptions and difturbances at 
Yarmouth, Lynn, Wifbeach, Derby, Stockbridge, and 
2*Iorwtch, are too recent to require particular notice ; un- 
leis indeed we were to enter into a detail, which, though 
important to thofc who wifli candidly and accuraf^ly to 
appreciate the chara6ler of the individual we arcfpeaking 
of, would lead us much beyond our necelTavy limit«. At 
four of thefe places he narrowly efcaped afTaifination, and 
at the fiift, perhaps, the Aill more terrible fate of being 
carried to Kamtfchatka by the failors, the armed aiToci- 
ators, and the Inniflcilling dragoons, by whom he was 
lucccfTively attacked. 

While he was yet in Derby he was applied to by the late 
principal proprietors of the Courier, to undertake the 
management of that paper : a f ropofal which he readily ac- 
cepted. But nothing could furpafs the acrimony of hof- 
tiiity with which that paper was afi'ailed from various 
quarters, as foon as this ounnejcion tranfpircd. In (hort, 
the propiletui-s were obliged to letra^ tLe agreement ; 
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ifld Thclwall quitted the office, after coofinuing only a 
fortoioht in that fituation. 

o 

Such was the conclulion of Mr. Thelwairs poUtical ca- 
reer; a career in which Jie had confumed feven of the 
moft precious and impo'tantyearsof life, had confide ra' ly 
fhattcred his conAitution by his exertions both of body 
and mind, and by no means benefited his pecuniary cir- 
cumftances ; a ftatemcnt of which may be readily believed 
when it is known, that his political leflures in Beaufort 
Buildings lafted altogether for only fcven months ; and 
that, befidcs thofc heavy dedu6)ions which" thofc only 
who arc acquainted with the cxpcncc of advertinng in five 
or fix newfpapers, know how to appreciate, he had a 
rent of 1321. a year, together with all taxes, to pay for 
thofe premifes during the fpacc of alnoft three years.* 

Thefe premifes, indeed, bad been taken for a variety 
of political purpofes, by certain gentlemen* (fome of them 
of confiderable property and ftation in life) and one of 
whom made a con/pi cuousfigUTC intheHoufe of Commons 
on a fubjeS intimately conneded with this tranfa6)ion) 
who fet their names to a fubfcription towards difcbarging 
thodrent. It fo happened, however, that for the fpace of 
lime above mentioned, the weight of the incumbrance fell 
up )n Mr. Thclwall, who, though not bound to any 
fuch refponfibility, or any pirt of it, preferred all the 
confoquent inconvenienciestothealternativeof fuflering it 
to fall upon the frieod, who, in confidence of this fub- 
fciiption, liad taken the premifes upon leafe. In the 
hands of that friend Mr. Thelwall, at the conclufion of 
his lectures, left all that remained of the receipts, to 
indemnify him as far as they went^ and left himfelf and 
his family in circunftances of preffing neceffity and em- 
barrafTment. 

This ftatemfntr which can be fupportcd by unquefiiona* 
ble documents, is thus fet forth at large, becaufe weknow 
tJiat a report of a very diflferent nature has been propa- 
* Tht dafikal IcAuret is London never paid the expcnces. 
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gated by perfons» «ho onght to have taken the pains to 
be properly informed before they fportdd with the private 
cbaraSer of an individual^ whatever may have been his 
public fcntiments or conduct. 

On the conclufion of the tranfafiion with the Courier, 
Mr. Thelwall, though unchanged in his opinions, re^ 
Dounced all connexion with every thing relating to public 
afTairs; and turned bis attention towards making, if not 
a comfortable eflablifhment, at leaft a quiet retreat for his 
f ncreafing family* The affiftahce of a few friends enabled 
.. him to ftock a little farm of about five-and-thirty acres in 
the obfcure but romantic and beauriful little village of 
Llynwen, diftinguifhed in hiftory as an ancient refidencc 
of the Princes of Powif, and appointed by Roderick the - 
Great, in hit fatal parliamentary teflament, as the fcene 
of amicable arbitrament between the princes of North and 
South Wales. 

This farm, as will be evident to perfons at all familiar 
with agricultural affairs, is much too fmall for the fup* 
port of a family ; and Mr. Thelwall has accordingly made 
fome eSbrts to add to itt produce by literary exerdoos to* 
uUy unconneSed with the difputesand politics of the day« 
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MR. JEFFERSON, 

VICE PRESIPENT OF THE UNITES STATES OF 

/ 

AMERICA. 

Mr. JEFFERSON was born in Vtipnia, and is now 

fuppofed to be fome what turned of fifty. He is the foa 
of a gentleman of that ftate, the fame who was joint-corn- 
niilioner with Colonel Fry for fettling ancl extending the 
i)oundary line between Virginia and North Carolina in 

1749- 
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He was edupated in bis natWe land, from which be 
was never abfent till its fervice demanded bis refidence at 
the Court of Paris, whither be was fent as an Envoy. 

Mr. Jeflferfon is taU, and of (lender make, frefh com- 
plexion, clear penerating eyes, hair inclining to red, and 
of very modeft and affable deportment. He was, profeffi- 
onally, bred a lawyer, -though born to an affluent fortune ; 
yet the public demand for the exercifeof bis talents in a 
higher fphere lefc him but little time to difplayhis native 
eloquence as a barxifter> nor was be of a turn to profit by 
the arts of ordinary pradice. His country called him 
forward at a veiy early period ; and promifed herfelf, in 
his abilities, tliofe very important ends which have been 
fo confpicuoufly realifcd in whatibcver be has been en- 
gaged. 

In private life, in his younger days, (the pnly days 
which fortune feems to have allotted to him for an unin- 
tenupted focial intercourfe with the world) he was> in 
every circle, (and all of the firft were competitors for bis 
prefence) its ornament, inflruftor, and pride. Clofe ap- 
plication had fupplied the want of many Europiean advan- 
tages. Without negle6ling the particular ftudy to which 
his primary employments were devoted, Mr. JctTerfon 
found alfo fufficient hours to attend to the politer acquire- 
ments. In thefe auxiliary accomplifhments he attained a 
knowledge in drawing, geometry, geography, aftrono- 
my, natural philofophy, and mufic, in which he was 
confidered a proficient ; nor was his information in hif- 
tory and (late affairs negle£led for thefe adornments. 

At an early age he married a mild and amiable wife, 
the daughter of a Mr. Wayles, an eminent counfellor in 
Virginia: an affe6lionate partner, who, unfortunately, no 
longer exifts! The death of this lady of courfe devolved 
on him a more weighty parental care, in the education 
of her two lovely daughters ; they have been reared under 
his immediate infpcSion, and have accompanied his di* 
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plomntic funflions whitlx ffoevcr they have been direflcd. 

It could not be expefled that i man of fuch qualificati- 
ons, in a country which ftood fo much in need of them, 
could be fuffrred long to remain in philofophic retirement : 
man is not born for himfelf alone, and the vote of his con- 
ftftuents claimed his labours in the fields of j uri fprudence. 

In tlie Legiflature of Virginia he became a aiftinguilh- 
cd and ufeful member, and has left many traces on re- 
cord of fufficient importance to indicate future grcatneis. 

During the revolutionary period which feparated the 
United Rates from the Mother Country, we find him ad* 
vancing to a ftlll more dignified Ration : he was one of 
tbofe in whofe hands the people thought fit to confide the 
moft material events of their politicalexiftence and future 
happinefs. He was honoured with the public confidence 
during its mod important ftruggles, and fat two years in 
the famous Congre{s which biougbt about the Revolution, 
and- which is now every where highly refpeSed. In this 
Congrefs he fuftained a charaSer which will Aand digni- 
fied to the end 6f time : a character which can never bet- 
ter, perhaps be expreflcd, than it already is by the pencil 
of Mr. Trumbul. 

A greater example of unlimited confidence than was 
evidenced in the addrefs of his conftituents on the awful 
occafion of this delegation, will, probably, never be 
lecorded in hiftory. ** You afferi that there is a fixed 
*' intention to invade our rights and privileges; we own 
'^ that we do not lee this clearly, but (ince you aifure us 
** that it is fo, we believe the fafl. We arc about to take 
** a very dangerous ftep, but we confide in you, and are 
«' leady to fupport you in every meafurc you (hall think 
" proper to adopt." To proceed farther in this para- 
grapij, with feeble accents of a man who (liould be only 
mentioned to be revered, would be to ofTer infult to the 
fopcrior pons which have preceded, and merit a ftigma 

for 



for arrogance : the Duke de Liancourt,f to the ch^rafler 
of an agriculturift, (which both he and the Board of Agri- 
culture of England have beftowed on Mr. fcfferfon) has 
added the followirfg very bcautifnl and faithful pifture : 

** They muft be very ignorant of the hlftory of America who know not thait 
«* Mr. Jtdexibn (h^rcd with George Wa/hington, Fninklln, John Adams, Mr. 
«* Jay, and a few others, the toils and dangers of the Revolution in aJl Its dif« 
<* forent ftagcs ; that in the famous Congrefs which guided anJ confolidatcd it» 
*< he iifplayed aboldnefc and firmnefe of character, a fund of talent? and know- 
«* ledge, and a fteadinefs of principles, which will hand down hi^ name to pof- 
** terity with glo'-y, and alTure to him for ever the refpefl and gratitude of all 
** the friends of liberty. It was he who, in the fimoiis Congrefs, fo refpe^aWe 
** and fo much refpeded, in that Congrefs, ever inaccelible co che feduftioo^ 
** ieari and apparent weaknefs of the peoplc-^who jointly with Mr. L^c, another 
** deputy of Virginia, propcfed the declaration of independence. It was he who, 
•< fupported principally by John ^dams, prefTed the dclibsration on the fuhjedy 
'* and carried it, bearing down the wary prudence of fon^ of his colleaguety 
** poiTcffiid of an e«)ual (hare of patriotifm, but of lef& courage. It was he wiM 
** was charged with drawing up this mafter-piece of dignified wifdom and patriodc 
*' pride. It was he who^ being afterwards appointed GovenH>r of Virginia, at 
'< t]>e period of the invafion of Arnold and Corowallis, acquired a pecuHir r! lira 
*' on the grititude of his fcllow-citirens. It was he who, as the firft AmbalTador 
*' of the United States in France, filled at tkat momentous epocU, tLac dil\io< 
'* guiftied poft to the facibfa^tion of both nations. In fine« it wai be m^Ho, as 
«' Secretary of State in xjgx, when the ridiculous and diforganiaing pretenfioot 
** of Mr. Genet, and the lofty arrogance of the ♦••*• Minifter, endeavoured aU 
*' tcmately to abufethe political weaknefs of the United Stites, Induced his Go- 
** 'vemment to fpeak a noble and independent language, which would have don« 
" credit to the mofk formidable power. The long correlponJence carried on witli 
** thiefe two defigning agents would, from its juft, profound, and able reafoning, 
" be alone fufficlent to coafor on its author the reputation of an acconpliihei 
** Statefman.** 

Here we muft recur to a critical period in Mr. Jeffer- 
fon*s civil adminiftration. He was the fecond Governor 
of Virginia, under its renovated conftituti on, the fuccef- 
for of that Patrick Henry who was the fucceffor of Lord 
Dunmore, and who boldly held the reins of a yet untried 
fyftcm. 

At this arduous period he had much to contend with; 
for he was not only the objeAof an open edemy in the 

. field, 

* Travels in Noctk America, vol. ii. p. 69, &<u ^uatto edit. 
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fjclJ, but fuftained the infidious artifice of an adaiTin-Iike 
)a(5)ion> who affailcd his reputation in the dark, erer 
ready to ftab it with a fecrct whifpcr. Juftice to this gen- 
tleman demands a notice of fomeof the more overt attacks 
which were made on him, and which, though vague and 
loofe in themfelves, have been frequently recited by men 
ready enough to do Bim evil: it has been objeflcd 
that he abandoned the Government of Virginia to 
its enemies, and fought peribnal iafety in his flight 
to the mountains; and that he refufed to pay mili- 
tar]( claims in piefeience to thofe of the civil \ii\^ 
-during his adminiftration of that government* 

If the firft of thefe loofe infmuations is fuppofed 
to apply to the evacuation of the Virginia metropolis^ 
an American 0£Sc^ now prefent was with him on the 
occafioDf and contradicts the fad : if to the fecond 
viiit which General Tarleton did himfelf the honour 
of paying to the deliberating councils of that country, 
the whole legiflature muft have been equally impli* 
cated : Dum srpus, JUent k^ts ! The propriety of his 
pecuniary appropriations are, perhaps, eafily to be 
juftified* 

In regard to the fiift point of view, fafis autborife 
the bold aiTertion, that the Government deferted Mr* 
.Jefferfon, not that Mr. JefFeribn deferted the Govern- 
ment, on thb occafion of unparalleled riik and difficulty. 
The gentleman prefent» and now ready 10 teftify, was 
at that period an Officer in the confidence of the 
Commanding General in that part of the country, and 
was, on this particular occafioo, fent to Mr. Jeffer- 
ibn with difpatches of an important' nature^ (being 
choicely mounted, by the Generals particular order, 
onthemoft noted running horfe which the whole coun* 
try afforded). He found Mr- Jefferlbn in the town of 
Manchefter, oppolite to Richmond, which is the me^ 
trofolis fpoken of^ and then about fourteen miles from 

the 
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the rear of General Arnold, who w^s retiring from 
his depredatory incurHon. He learnt from'* the few 
confidential friends who futrounded ihe Governor, that 
his Excellency had been bufily engaged even in pcr- 
fon^l labour tofecure thofe very arms in a place of 
fafety, which were abandoned by his citizens to the 
mercy of the enemy; while fome, indeed, were as 
induftrioufly employed in circulating falfehoods to his 
prejudice. 

la the refpeft of his pecuniary appropriations, be- 
fore alluded to, gentlemen of the army feem to have 
been a little premature in imbibing a prejudice againft 
a public chara6ler, whofe office demanded of him an 
independent excrcife of his judgment. This might 
in part, perhaps, proceed from the imperfect know* 
ledge to which military life in general attains, in the 
affairs of civil government, and partly from thofe 
falfe fuggeftions which are wont to arife from th^ 
malice of fa£tion. It ii true that a part of the army 
were difcontented with Mr. Jcfferfon^ and it is equally 
fo that their jealoufy of pecuniary partialities was the 
chief caufe ; but it remains to be determined whe- 
ther this was a rea&nable diffatisfaSion. It was a pre- 
valent complaint that the civil lift were paid while the 
claims of the millitary were unattended to. In can- 
vai&ng this murmur, let us take a view of the pre^ 
mifes. — Every one knows the lituation of Virginia at 
that time; her credit was funk, her ftiength ex- 
haufted by the marching and counter-marching of her 
troop8> invaded by a poweiful enemy» and her cok* 
tingent fund at a very low ebb: certainly the pro- 
priety of fupporung her civii government through fuch 
difaftcrs wiir be viewed as a primary objeft by all 
found politicians. Without that fuprjpme head the 
very caufc which called for a defence w6uld have been 
annihilatedj and the diflatisfied military would have 

beeo 
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been diforganized, and no longer necefTary. WlJi re- 
gard to the component individuals who were incliuloil 
in the civil lift, it vras neceffary to fupport thorn ; 
for to do this was effcntial to the exiftence of ;ii- 
rifprudcnce, and Indifpenfably neceffary for the. fup- 
port of good order in the community. The people 
of the metropolis (Richmond) were neither willing 
nor able to .take the whole burden of government 
i:pon their own {boulders: nor were they, on any 
account, bound to fubmit to it ; yet the departments 
of adminiftration muft neceffarily refide there, and the 
inhabitants muft as neceffarily be paid for accommo- 
dating men who> having facrificed the coifveniencies 
.of life to the duties of public fervice, were unavoid- 
ably dependent on the national fund. Had the 
treafury of the ftatc been adequate to the wholft 
demand, it is prefumed no man would have felt 
greater pleafure than Mr. }efferfon in the accom- 
modation of all their wants; for benevolence b a 
trait in his conftitution which has more thah once 
placed his private credulity in the hands of the 
fwindler. It is moreover to be confidcred, that the 
civil lift contained but a fmall number of individuals; 
the military roll comprifed a very large one. Of 
two evils it was certainly proper to choofe the leaft : 
' bcfides, the military had one rcfource which was be- 
yond the immediate power of the civil authority ;— * 
their arms and the laws of war empowered and juf- 
tified them in taking needful fupplies (otherwife than 
in wafte) from thofc to whom Proviflence had beert 
moft bountiful ; for fuch had been made the common 
lot of the war, the whole property of the people 
being voluntarily pledged for its defence, at the pe- 
riod of its commencement. Some of the military, how- 
ever, had a different fenfe of thefe matters, and pre- 
feiTcd to quarter upon the Chief Magiftrate thofc 
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whom rank and military pride fliould have better in- 
ftrufted in the rules of decorum and common civility. 

As early as the year I'^j^ Mr. Jeffevfon had'appeared 
in print, and it was about this diftrafted period of r^vo- 
lurionary commotion that> amidft his numerous ofhcial 
f un6lions, he was called upon by a foreigner of diftinc- 
tion, (/aid to be thus lequired by the King of France) to 
furnifh thofe notes on the ftate of Virginia which have 
been fince that time publilhed to the world, and have 
added fomewhat to his literary reputation. It is to be 
regretted that thefe notes contain, perhaps, an inadver- 
tent rejection on the chara6ler of Vin Oilicer. which has 
been the fubje6l of animadverfion in the American ' 
prints, and has been feverely reprehended by the fon-ln- 
law of the offended party :* mention is made of this un- 
lucky circumftance becaufe it would be partial to hide 
it, and yet it fecms efjually proper to call a (hade over its 
remembrance, becaufe it does not fcem natural to the 
general texture of his mind to do any man a wilful injury. 
The pi6lurc drawn by Mr. Jefferfon is certainly a high 
coloured one ; and, taking all things together, it feema 
to prefent him as the dupe of miiinformation, unlefs we 
admit the charitable fuppoliii:.n that the extatic moments 
of Indian exordium may be allowed to elevate a man 
above the Wmf fafiens Ameri.anus» and above ordinary . 
refponfibility. I wifli for his fake, and for his country'Sf 
that no farther mifchief may enfue from the iffue which 
lias been taken in this point ; and, as it muft be ])ighly 
honourable to Mr. Jcflcrfon to retract in a cafe of error, 
I am perfuaded that tlie happieft termination on both 
lides will be found in eclairciffi*ment ami obliteration. 

To return to particulars of Mr. Jeiferfon's ulBcial life, 
and to contemplate intinuations to his prejudice as 
thrown out to the world by thofe partifans of evil whp 

* Sec hli cbanAer of CoIomI Crcfap— Jeffffrfoa*! aotB«» page 104. 
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alone have caufe to dread his admmiftration, it is tnpre 
fafe to rely on fafls than afpcrfions. In 1774^ he was 
the author of " A Summary View of the rights of Bri- 
«* tifh America :" will any man venture to affcrt that he 
did not comprehend thofe rights ? Then why fhouUf lie 
become the fartifan of France to infringe the very rights 
which he had defined, and fo long fupportcd ? 

In 1780-1, he was Governor of Virginia. AH the ob- 
je^lions to his adminiflration which have yet been lieard 
of are herein before fairly dated, and controverted on 
the perfonal knowledge of the writer. Is there a Tingle 
inlinuation that will bear reflc61ion, although he govern- 
ed under every polfiblc impediment of invalion and in- 
furrc£lion ? 

In 178 1, he wrote his Notes on Virginia. Thefc were 
not intended for the prefs ; yet they have found their 
w^ay into print. Can any man fay that he has caufe to 
be afhamed of the principles he has avowed there ? Let 
his book be read, it will bear witnefs for the man. 

But there is one of his avowed afls in the appendix 
v hich opens his whole political foul, in the very mo- 
ment of fuccefs, (callit even impunity) the termination 
of the war in 1783; it is, his draught of a fundamen- 
tal conftitution. In the fummcr of 1783 it was exp.e<5ied 
that the people of Virginia would call a convention to- 
gether for the purpofe of cftablifliing and reviving the 
effential fpirit of their rights, by the formation of a ra- 
dical law, or, in other words, conJlilnUon. Mr. JefFer- 
fon (^)^■ho doubtlcfs would have been an aclivc member 
of that body) had prepared himfelf at leifurc, and deli- 
berately digcfted the form of a conftitution, fucli as he 
conceived calculated to fecurc the rights and liberty of 
his country, in the moft permanent manner, and with 
the leaft poifible reftraint on individual inclination.* 
* See Jcffctfoa's Notes, AppendU, prise 356. 
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lie Opens the plan of this conftitution with adeclara^ 
tion to the world of tlic nature of th.c war, and of 
other prc-cxifting circiiniflances which had rendered the 
propofed meafure ncceflary. He propofes that a con- 
vention fiiould be invited by the voluntary refolution of 
t*ic Icjiiilaturc ; and, of courfc, deduces the dependence 
and fubmiilion of the lawgiving power to its origin, ih4 
J-fop/f, From this conflitutional convention of the com- 
nninity, he delegates the departments of jurifprudence 
to a Icgiflative, judicial, and executive authority ; and 
Jie balances the whole very nicely in equilibrio. He di- 
vides the Lcgillature into two houfes, and renders their 
concurrence an cffential of their laws. He propofcis that 
their eleftion fliould be annual. He adjufts the equality 
of ck6lion by proportioning the county reprefentativca 
to the number of the elcftors, and by limiting the num- 
ber of delegates of which diat houfe fhall confift. His 
fcnatorial divilion confifts of diftnfls and claffes* He 
cftablifhes the method of voting viva vocey and gives the 
riglr. of fuffrage to all who are enrolled in the militia* 
He regulates and confines the time and manner of legif- 
lative meeting and adjournment; and, giving to the Go- 
vernor a power of convening thi^m, admits a latitude in 
the cafe of infecVion or invaiion, whic'i may render a 
temporary removal expedient, A majority of either 
Jioufe forms its quorum. He allows the members no 
frivilege whatever beyond perfonal protection while they 
are engaged on public bufinefs ; and, (m hat may feem 
extraordinary in England; he makes the market price 
i){ wheat the medium of tlicir wajjes, thereby (I appre^ 
bend) ftimulating an attention to agvlcultu re, while he 
difpenfes the medium of equity. Ultimately, iie l^ays a 
due and fcrupulous attention to the do6lrines t)f ex, lufionf 
vacancies f and limits of power. 

To the Executive Governor, the Council of State, and 

its Prefidem, Mr. JefTerfonhas paid equal attention, as 
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well as to the judiciary department. He has alfo pro- 
pofcd a coHHcil ofrevi/ion, to confift of members from the 
two feveral departments of the executive and judicial : 
to tliis council he propofes the fubmiffion of all bills 
(which fliall have pafled the legillaturc) before il.cy be- 
come ultimately a law ; and, from the rules laid down 
in this cafe, it feems next to impoifiblc iha: tiic le^illative 
wifdom of the country fhould be furprized into the a(Sl 
of a party. 

He has been equally attentive to the prefervation of 
the ftatc fovcreignty and the confiflency of the confede- 
racy. In the appointment of delegates to Congrcfs, he 
lias left the election in the hands of the (late legillature, 
but has been careful to exclude the members of the exe- 
cutive power from either voice or feat. 

He has particularly guarded the writ of habeas corpus 
as the right of every man, and that ten days fhall be the 
longeft poffible ftretch of imprifonmcnt after fuch writ 
isdtmanded. 

He has taken due care to fubjc^l the military authority 
to the civil power. Printing prcfles are only refponliblc 
for the propagation of falfehood ; and conftitutional 
conventions may be called w^liencver they are thought 
to be needful by two out of the three branches of go- 
vernment. 

Such is the magna charta devifetl by tliis great and A^- 
ntfl ftatefman: how people in England fhould conceive 
« man dangerous, and as a partial friend to France, 
■who is fo willing to tie his own hands from doing mif- 
chicf, is miraculous. But the wifdomand jufticeof hi* 
public charailer will appear in a light yet more true, 
perhaps, if we examine how far he may have pra6lifed 
the principles he has prefcribed, during his civil admini- 
ftration in the capacities of Delegate in Congrefs, Fo- 
reign Ambaffador, ami Secretary of State, 
la the year 1782-3, he was in Congrcfe, from whence 
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he was appointed as Ambaffador to the Court of Spain, 
but the approach of peace, it is picfumcd, rendered his 
voyage unncccflary. In i784> he was ftill in or at Con- 
grefs, at Annapolis in Maryland. In March, 1786, Mr. 
Jciferfon was in England. 

Shortly after this period wc find him at the Court of 
Verfailles, from whence he communicated -iiis negotiati- 
ons concerning the freedom of the tobacco trade, the 
powerful oppolition of the farmers-general, &c. to Mr. 
Jay, Minifter of Foreign Affairs at New York, in a 
letter dated May 27, 1786. In this letter he evinces 
confidcrable diplomatic talents, and fuccefs, having 
gained the approbation of Mr. de Vergennes, and the 
acquiefccncc of Mr. de Calonne. He has alfo recom- 
mended to the people of Carolina an improvement in 
preparing their ftaple commodity, ria, in order to lead 
the Mediterranean market. 

His attention to the fine arte in the midft of his diplo- 
matic funiSlions is not only a very ftriking proof of the 
univerfality of Mr. JcfFerfon's genius, but ftrongly evin- 
ces his application to thofe imporunt points which mili- 
tate to the improvement of his naiive country, and con- 
tribute to promote the happincfs of man. 

A mind thus elevated above tlie ordinary employments 
of its fpecies is little -fufceptible of tlie dirty influence of 
party policy : it is only for the grovelling difpofitioa 
which is incapable of leaving the beaten track of evil 
liabit, that fuch a limited fpirit is truly appropriate. In 
a very concife letter to Dr. Stiles,. Prdident of Yale 
Collegei dated Paris, September 1Q9 ]786> this gentle- 
man difplays a fund of fentimcnt and information fui&ci- 
cntto cntidc him to the coniidence of his country, ami 
the adn'iration of fociety : he has* indeed, fuggcfted » 
new idea, thai thi peopUof A/imart dcf.ciididfram thi Am$^ 
rican Indisns ; but he has ftr.ongly fupported this conjec- 
ture with ai leaft well chofcn faSs. 

When 
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When we find aman> in rccefs from public duty, ca- 
pable of cxploiing the wilds of nature, the connectio! s 
of the human fpecics, and the antitr.t intercourfe of 
long loft nations wiili each other ; when wc find Jiim at- 
tentive to painting, to literature and the fine arts^ to the 
purity of metals, to the improvemv^nt of optics, of tran- 
poiition by faclimile, and of fcience in general, we 
inuft allow him a grade above the tools oi fa6lion, ad- 
mit him to a higher feat of dignity than the mere model- 
ler of a national treaty about tobacco and rice, and allow 
him fitting qualifications for th.e prcfulcntill chair of a 
new country which flands in need of cxpanfive talents. 

On the 22(1 of October, i 86, Mr dc Calonne an- 
nounced to Mr. Jefferfon, by letter from Fontainblcau, 
the intention of the King of France to favour the com- 
merce of the Uniied States as much as poflible ; to dou- 
ble the number of their free ports; to reduce the duties 
which M*eie prejudicial to the commerce with America ; 
that after the expiration of a contract made by the far- 
mers-general with Mr, Morvis (concerning tobacco) no 
limilar one tliould be permitted ; and that, during the 
cxiftence of the term of Mr. M/s contraft, thefarmdrs- 
f.eneral fhould be compelled to purchafe annually about 
iifti*cn tlioufand hcgfheads of American tobacco : this 
Tcgulation of the tobacco trade (though not wholly in 
conformity to the principles propofed by Mr. Jeflxrrfon 
in his letter to the Count de Vergennes) appears to have 
been the refuit of Mr. JeiFcrfons negotiation, which 
had it atfirft in view to eradicate that monopoly entirely. 
In tiie arguments ufed by Mr, Jefferfon on thisocca^ 
lion, in rtfpccl to aboliOiing the duties of France up<»n 
the oil trailc, he appears to have carried equal convic- 
tion ; for although France could not confent to a total 
abolition, ftie puts the United States on a footing with 
the Ilanfc Towns, and Mr. de Calonne affigns her prc- 
lixifling treaties with other powers as a rcafon for her 

doing 
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doing no more : his mod Chrift'an Maiefty, moreover, 
thought fit to abolifli the duties of fabrication upon this 
article. 

On this occafion he alfo obtained an encouragement of 
the Carolina rice-trade ; and, an abolition of duties up- 
on the articles of pot-'aili, pcai'1-afli, beaver-lkins, hair 
and raw leather, mafts, yards, knees for (hip- building, 
red cedar, green oak and timber of all kinds ; fhips 
built in the United States ; flirubs, trees, and feeds from 
the States, and books and paper exported tliither. There 
\icre alfo granted, on this negotiation, certain facilities 
on the exportation of the wines of Bourdeaux, Guyenne, 
and Touraine ; and on the exportation of arms and mi- 
litary {lores to the States. 

At this period the confumption of Carolina-ricc in 
France appears to have been about one-half of their total 
demand, as ftated in a letter from Mr. JefFerfon to Dr. 
Ramfay of South Carolina, dated 27th Oftober, 1786, 
at Paris. As much of this confumption, however, was 
connc&cdw'MhfaJiing and prayingy the Carolina r/V^-tr ad e 
afrurdsan argument in favour of the mitres as well as thati 
<»r ihc cod-fijliery ; and tiieredoes not appear to be any 
fpicc of democracy in Mr. JefFerfon, which fhould ren- 
<icr him at tlm day a partifan againft the interefts of his 
native territory, or the Pope. 

We do not find aay material pubKc meafure to be no- 
ticed concerning the prefent worthy objecl of our con- 
litlcraiion, between the years 1786, to 1759. AFr. Jef- 
ferfon formed, it fecms, during that period, fcverfil in- 
torefting literary acquaintances in France, t;o an intcr- 
conrfe witii whom he chief! v devoted tliat kifi:rc with 
w.'iicli Jjc was fa( Idled by the |: rowing d'ifcords of tlic 
ciujif.y. 

In 1789, Mr. Jefrerfon returned from France : and 
the pacific revolution, or rather r^ormj/i^/f, of that pe- 
riod having taken place by unanimous confcntand appro- 
bation 
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bation of the fcveral fovcreign States* Mr. JcfFerfoit 
was appointed Secretary of State to the Federal govern- 
ment. 

In this eminent capacity, he was called on to perform 
xnany arduous duties of office ; and the difficulty of per- 
forming thefe in a fafe and fatisfa6lory manner, was 
greatly enhanced by the confidcration of purfuing an 
unbeaten path in the organization of a ncw-bornfyftem. 
In whatfoever he undertook, however, he fucceedcd to 
the public fatisfadion, and difpiayed unequalled talent 
and application. 

On the 15th January, 1790, the Iloufe of Reprcfen* 
tativcs referred to tim,- as Secretary of State, to report 
on the plan or plans which might be moft proper for 
reducing the currency, weights and meafures of the 
United States to- an uniform (landard. In coniidering 
this queftion, he gave ample proofs of hi& mathematical 
abilities ; but, what adds to the perfe6tion of this re- 
port* is, the concifenefs of method, the fpirit of natu- 
ral philofophy, the affiduity of refearch, the difcrimi- 
nating precifion, and the profundity of judgment with 
• "which it is every way replete. 

On the ift February, i79i,Mr. JefFerfon reported> 
in his official capacity, the ftate of the Cod and Whale 
Pifheries, which had, in like manner, been referred to 
iim by the Houfe of Reprefentativcs . 

It could fcarcely be fuppofed that this was a favou- 
rite topic with a man who had been bred in the mountains, 
a native of Virginia, where no fuch fifheries exift ; or, 
that he could be any more at home to the Bfherman's 
habits and perfonal interefts, than a farmer would be 
at fea on board a firft-rate fhip of war. Mr. JefFerfon, 
however, had ** placed his mind with his houfe on a 

* Rtport on WeJ(hts, Meafures and Coins, 14th April , 1790. 
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<« eVvatcd fcUe, from whence he might contemplate 
** the univcrfr,"* an:! we find him equally attentiYC 
to the more remot * interefts of his country, as to 
thofe cf his immediate neighbourhood: one might 
conceive him, indeed, from this document, to have been 
a regular bred Bofton merchant, who had accumulated 
a fortune in the traffic of fpermaceti : but we muft 
admit him to be a merchant of fuperior information to 
the plodder of pounds, {hillings and pence, and re- 
commend his report to the perufal of that interme- 
diating clafs who would facilitate the great in terefts of 
commerce, without preying upon the public faith or 
th^'itals of trade. In this report Mr, JefFerfon recurs 
back to theearlieft periods, and takes a copious view 
of the fubjeft witlkout prolixity :, as an hiftorian, he 
conveys abundant information ; as a politician, he dives 
to. the bottom of caufes and efFeSs ; as a calculator, 
he fhews himfelf (killed in arithmetic; as an Ame- 
rican, he recounts the advantages and inconveniences 
which relate to his country ; and, as a ftatefman, he 
developes the detail of every political difeafe with 
an ability that is only equalled by the excellence of his 
remedy, which is very far above the latitude of a 
groveling party policy. 

We come now to one of the mod important periods 
in the hiftory of commerce : the period at which the 
ambaffador of the King of England became arefident 
at the Court of America,f and the citizen miniftcr of 
the French RepnblicJ affailed the firmnefs of her neu- 
tral principles. In this probationary ftatt of her 
political exi(lence> the burtlien of the day fell on the 

* Ch&ftrllfux^s rcmaric oa thli ^ntleman. 
f Mr. Hammond. % Genet. 
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fliouWcrs f;f Mr. jcircvfon. \Vc need not fay with 
vliat ability he luftainc^l the llDck ; on this Iicail 
the Duke dc Liancourt has left us nothing to com- 
mimicatc. Over the unplcafant occurrences of that 
tryini^ period the two governments liave wilcly drawn 
a veil, and it fhall nut be our work to rend or to 
remove it. 

Suffice it to fay that, with h<»tli nations the cor- 
refpondcncc was voluminous and intricate ; it is ap- 
prelicndcd to be, neverthclcfs, impartial on the fide 
of Mr. Jeil'crfon, and is fomewliat important on the 
Jide of truth, againft that inlidious intrigue vihich 
dares impute to him an unworthy atttichmont. 

In his letter, of the 15th May, 1793, addreflod to the 
predeceffor of Mr. Genet (Mr. Ternant), he defines 
the law of nations with pcrfpicuity, and determines 
on an impartial obfervance of it : nay more, he aban- 
dons tlie citizens of America to the confequences 
oi' iiifraL-Vion, if, on either lidc, they depart from 
iiLiurality. 

On a complaint from a Britifh fubjcc^, ftated in 
this fame letter, that the Confu! of France reliding 
at Charlcflon, in South Carolina, had condemned* 
there, a Britifli vefTel captured by a French frigate, 
Mr. JeiTcrfon remonftrates in the following w^ords- 
<« We have not full evidence that tlie cafe lias hap- 
'« pened ; but on fuch an hypoiheiis, whilft wc fliould 
" be difpofed to view it in this inftance, as an error 
" in judgment in the particular officer, wc fliould rely, 
" Sir, that you would interpofc CiTicaciouily to pre- 
*« vent a repetition of the error by him, or any other 
*« of the Confuls of your nation." 

On another complaint of the fame nature, m iiich 
ftatcs, that privateers had been fined out from Ame- 
rican pons, and manned, in part, by Aqicrican fca- 

mcn, 
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men, to cru ize againfl the (hips oi Great Britain, M;-. 
Jciverfon makes the following obfervation to the mini- 
ftcr of France : " Without taking all thcfe fafts for 
«* granted, we have not hcfitated to exprefs our higheft 
« difapprobaiion of the conduct of any of our citi- 
<f. zcns, who may perfonally engage in committing 
«V hoftllitics at fea, againft any of the nations parties 
« to tiie prcfentwar; to declare that, if the cafe has 
*« happened, or that fliould it happen, we will exert 
** all the means with which the lawi* and conftitutioii 
<« have armed us, to difcovcr fuch offenders, and to 
** bring thf?m to C):!. 'i.n punifhmcnt." 

Thus it is to bz difcovered (in the direct fecretarial 
aft of Air. JcfForfon, wherein, in the infancy of this 
conteft, the head of this department has hccn \cis 
guided by a formal fubmiilion to the Prefideut, t!i:n 
bythv rectitude of a heart, and the wifdom of ahead, 
in which the fuprcme chief of the Union had an abun- 
dant confidence), that there is nothing in Mr. JefFcr- 
fon s princi[»les which fliould atuch him to the facti- 
ons of France, or any aM which may be deemed in- 
compatible with the duties of neutrality. If we were 
to follow him dirough the fubfequent labyrinth of 
diplomatic intrigue, wherein the then cxifting rulers 
of France had employed their chofen corps in arm- 
ing American citizens, in diforganizing the govern- 
ment of the United States, and in endeavours to in- 
volve her in the war, we fliall find him equally vigi- 
lant and impartial: where then, may we afk, is i le 
evidence of Gallic partiality which Engl-fhracn hav* 
afcribed to him ? or what arc his dreaded principles r 
The faihire of affirmative cvuh v.c, as well as a too 
volumin'iiis proof of inaocence. La us deiift from a 
farther difprobate 1 
As wc now approach the period of Mr. JcfFerfon s 

retirement 
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tctlrcmcnt, for a fliort interval, to his domeftlc con- 
cerns, and afierwaicls to thelcfsaclive, though highly 
digiiiticd office of Vice Prelident, we fliall ouly add 
one more notice of his x)flicial a6ls in the employment 
of Secretary of State : He was called on by a rcfolu- 
tion of the lloufe of Rcprefentatives, dated Februfll-y 
the 23d, 1 79 1, to report on the privileges and ft- 
ftriclions of commercial intcrcourfo ; but the weighty 
concerns of organiziation, tlie ordinary calls of his 
oiLcial duties, and the cabaU of foreign miniftcrs, 
]sad occupied fo much of his time, that he had not 
Icifure to make this report till the i6th December, 
1793; and even then found it proper to confine it to 
the fummer of I7v>2^ {\^herc he had been called ofF 
from it by extraneous concerns) that he might be 
tlicreby enabled to fpeak with greater certainty to a 
fettled point of time. 

Doubdefs, a review of fuch an extenfivc commerce, 
as that of America, muft have been a work of im- 
i*icnfe labour ; and one which demanded the interven- 
tion of commercial knowledge in the roluminous de- 
tails with which it is connected. The difficulty, how- 
ever, is not merely the extent of thefe : the various 
Items could be accommodated by tlie help of clerks 
and tranfciibcrs ; but it required the abilities of a Jcf- 
fcrf»)n to comprcfs the view, and combine a piSure of 
the whol^, which might be comprehended by the ordi- 
nary capacity of a popular reprcfentadon^ 

In this Zvlr. Jeflerfon feems to have fuccecdcd with 
V:, accuftomed felicity ; for he has comprehended a 
fi;ramiry of the v.holc in the fpace of twenty oftavo 
page;' ; and yet, he jias given the moft fatisfaftory 
fiaicmentsof the trade wlt!i Great Britain, with France, 
bpain, Portugal, Dcnuiark, Sweden, and the United 
KcthcTlands, ccmprrLcndliig their refpeftive privileges 

and 
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and reftnclions, with an able fummary of' iriconvcni- 
encics and remedies. 

Shortly after this, one of his lall fecrctarial tran- 
RiSlions, Mr. JefFcrfon retired to his feat at Monti- 
cello, in Virginia. In addition to the tics of parental 
care and the claims of domeftic happinefs, Mr. Jef- 
ferfon is faid to Jiave been fomewliat induced to tliis 
dcreliftory mcafure, by the perfuafion of a decided 
party overbalancing his opinions in the prclidcntial de- 
cifions. " Immediately after this . Hep," fays the Duke 
de Liancourt. 

«« Mr. JcfFrrfon was confidered by the ruling psrty at the leatfcr of op- 
** portion i he was fur^fcclrd of revolutionary views j 1»« was ace u fed of an 
*' imcnden to overturn the Cuiiflttuiiwii of the United Stutes; of being the 
*• enemy tf his country, and of a \vift> to become a tribune of tht people. 
" It is fufficicnt to know tha: Mr. Jtllcrfon is a man of fcnfe, to feel the 
*< abfurdity of thefe fcandalmis iTnpiitations, and, wl*ocver id jcquainted with 
•* his virtue, mufl be aftouiiliid at their having been prcfciicd sgainft him. 
*' His fpecchcs are ihofc of a man urmt/ acuchcd to the w^intenaiice of the 
" I'nion, of rhe prtfent CDoftitution, and of the ind'pcndcncc of the Vnited 
** StJtes. He is the.'eclared enemy of every new fydcm, the in:roJudion 
«* cf which might be -itrmpted, hut he i> a greater enemy of a kingly /:r«r » rf 
*• G'jvtrnmcnt t'.an ef ary c»hrr. He is cleirly of opinion, that the prcfcnc 
'* Con(\ituti<)n (hould be cirefuUy prtfrrvcd and defended againft all infiin^c- 
** meiiCs .infjr|{ fiom rhv ftretch of executive power. It was framed and 
** accepted on republican principles, and it is his wiih that it (h«uld remain 
*< a reputilican conilitucijn. 

<^ On feveral occafioDs,'* fays the Duke, « J have heaid him fp«?.k with 
" great refped of the virtusi of tht Prclidcotif aad to temu of eflecin of hit 
•* f'iund aod unerring judgemenN 

« But,'' continues the Duke, " the fpirit of pirty 's carried tn exceft 
«* in Ameiica; men who embrace the opinion of Mr. Jeffcrfon, aMatk their 
<* opponents with imputations, no doubt, equally u:;ft.unJcd, In all party- 
•» proceedings, neither reafon oor juilice can be cxpcilea Ao.nn either firte, 
<< and very feldom itriA morality, with refped to the n>ejns eirpioyed 
'' to ferve the favourite cavfe i one caufe alone appears good \ every thing 
'* befide& is iaenoed bad, nay criminal, and probity itfelf fervcs to miAcad 
*' probity. I'erfonal refentments adfumc the colour of jublic fpijir, and fix- 
« quencly, when the moft odious mSl% of injullice hafe b«cn. comcAictcdy 

•< an4 

^ Applied u tie Vntttii ^mti : bf meddld mtwtfAkin^Jtmstifiu'Aerf, tnd 
^i due nffeSf to tLje :k akiiT-niy 
t Tht lite OcQcral Wa&iagtoa. 
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** and the moft atrocious calumnies fpfead ; but few members of the party ate 
** in the fecrrt, and know that they are the elfufions of injufllce and filfV 
*' reprefcnlation. The truth •( thcfc obfervitions being evident to all men 
'' who h:ive lired amidft pjrtics, fliould^ lead to mutual toleration and fbr- 
** bcarancc. 

** In private life Mr. Jcfftrlon difplays a mild, eafy, and obJiging tem- 
** per, though he is fomewhat cold and rrfcrved. His convcrLtion it of 
<< the moil agreeable kind, and he polfcfH^ a ilock of information not 
«' inferior to that of any other man. In Europe he would hold a diftin- 
" gullhed rank among men of letters > and as fuch he has alieaJy appeared 
•* there ; at preftnt • he is employtJ with adlivity and perfcverancc in the 
'* management of his farms and buildings ; and he orders, dire^s, and pur- 
*< fues in the minutefl detail, every branch of buftoefs relating to tbem. 
«< The author of this flc^tch found him in the midfl tf karvcft, from which 
** the fcorching heat of the fun does not prevent his attendance. His ne- 
*< groes are nourifliea, cbthed, and treated ss well as white fervants could be. 
*' As he cannot expcA any adiitance from the two fmall neighbouring towns« 
** every artida is made on his f*Tm ; his negroes art cabinet-makers, car- 
•* pentcrs, mafons, bricklayers, fmiths, &c. The children he employs in 
*' a nail-manufaftory, waich yields already a confiderablc profit. The young 
«* and old negrcflcs fpin for the cloathing of the reft. He animates them by re- 
•♦ wards and diftinOions ; in fine, his fnperior mind direfts rfie mamagement of 
<< hisdonieftic concerns, with the fame abilities, activity and regularity, which 
•< he evinced in the conduA of public affairs, and which he is calculated to 
•« difpljy in every fituation of life.'* 

Such is the charaflcrand life of this great and good 
member of fociety ; and it would be highly criminal to 
wifh liim fcparated from the bofom of his amiable fa- 
mily, to any other end than thofc important fer- 
viccs to his fellow-creatures, for the performance 
whereof nature has beftowed on him fuch an exalted 
capacity. 
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THE agitation of the popular mind of America, 
and the • circumftances which have contributed to 
call this young gentleman forward fo immediately 

afte. 

• June, 1795. 
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aner.the decej«/c (if his late venerable uncle the Ge- 
neral, (of whom mucli'has been alrca<ly laul, but of 
whom more Xot remains than lanj^-uape can exprcfs) 
■ has induced ns uj tranfnilt f()mc infoimanrui vvliich 
the puKic will douhtlcfs expert concerninc!; a candi- 
date for the ex-.iilcd ftation of Vice Prclldent of the 
Unit'\l States of America. 

- Mr. I^unnod WaHiincton is now about iliirty- 
'five y':ars of ap,c, of fmall llature, and C( mcly or 
-rather liandf* me perfon, having much of that placid 
yet manly firn'.nefs in iiis cc»untenancc for which 
his uncle was fo truly remarkable. I\Iy informant 
had an early and fuitable opportunity of noticinpj 
and pointing out to others, prcfent, feveral traits c^f 
future greatnefs which were difcovered in thi^s younj; 
man's deportment, before he was publicly known 
to be a H^aJJjroten, His remarkable attention to 
the long and interefling caufe of I'^awiruil a^nhijl 
Randal* is one inftar.cc here alluded to; that re- 
markablc trial v iiich fo greatly excited the public, 
curiofity in Philadelphia in the year 17S3. 

We are particular in citing this early inftance iS 
juvenile attidui:y, in as much as it applies to the ba- 
ils of a cliaracter which is fclf ej:lftent ; Mhich has 
aheatly been miiiakenly tacked to family intereft, and 
the intrigue of fa6tion, in periodical prints ; and 
v.hich is very delicately placed on a more confpicu- 
ous ground uf refponlibility and dllTiculty in cumpa- 
lifon with the eaalicd perfonage whom he was b(>rn 
to rcpicfent. 

It i>>' ceriainly faying a great deal for the man we 
are about to introduce, when wc recite, from General 
\^'a^li:l«^tun'* will, that unUmlud ionjidenct wliicli 

deviled 
. • Fur breich o( nnan".*j;;, fcT. 
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dcvifed the family feat of Mount Vernoti*, with the 
private and public papers of the ineftimablc teftator;f' 
but Mr Wafhington has ftronger claims than this to 
public patronage ; he is one of thofe valuable citi- 
zens whom fociety elleem for their own fakes. Na- 
ture gave him a head and heart which flood in no 
need of party infiuence ; and in America, or in any 
other country, where men dare to be free, and to 
fpurn the artifice of corruption, he would be called 
upon to perform the duties of fomc important func- 
tion. 

In 1783, he was a ftudent at law in Philadelphia. 
At the remarkable trial which we have cited, he was 
one of the few of his age who were capable of a four 
day's fixed attention to a cafe (which produced laugh- 
ter in others) without an unbec';ming fmile . from 
Mafter Wafhington ; a cafe, indeed, which excited 
many an indecorous titter from men of riper years> 
"w ho fhould have given a more exemplary proof of 
their pruJence. The abfencc of my informant, for 
fcveral years afterwards, denied to him an oppor- 
tunity of detailing this gentleman's progrefs. Suf- 
fice it to fay, that he found him, on his return, 
diftinguiflicd in t!ie higheft pra6lice at the bar of 
the Courts of Juftice in Virginia ; where, even, the 
prcfent able Secretary of State, among others, will 
cherfully furrender the palm of defence to his abi- 
lities. 

The 

* Many people fuppofe General Wa«1iington to have been educated in 
England,, but we are pofnivcly affuredthat he ncT«r w.is out of America, or 
the Amircjn feas. The family feat, Mount ^rmw, in Fjirfi'x county, Vfrginia, 
wa& (as we underf^and) named thus by an elder brother of the Ccnerar«a who 
fervcd in the expedition carried into the Gulf of Mexico by Admiral Ver- 
non, aad in honour to that officer We are not certain whether the Gene- 
ral (then young) was on that fervice with hit brother. 

f « Item, To my nephew Baflirod Wafliington, 1 gi?e ind bequeath all 
the pnpers in my poflfeinoDt which relate to my civil tad military sdniniftratioa v 
of the affairs of thia country: I leave to him alfo fuch of my private papers aa 
■re worth preferviog $ and, at the decetfe of my vnfe, mi before, if fta 
it not tncVined to retaia t&cm, I give and bequeath my library of booki a&d 
p2wphlett(ffcray km4,** 
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The teftimony of his uncle's will * is an incontro- 
rerdble evidence of bis claims upon the eftateac Mount 
Vernon, without derogating from the wif Jom or juf- 
ticc of the donor. We do not, however, find him 
preying upon this claim, or courting the intercft of a 
popular charafter, who, with every thing in his power, 
might have done any thing with honour. The fclf- 
denUl of General Walliington had fhut his hand 
againit family promotion, preferring only thofc who 
promifed fervice to his country In its-pofts of try ft and 
profit, without fubmitting to the temptations of relative 
rcfpeft. Independent of thefe we find Mr. VVafhington 
fucceeding on the ftrength of native talents ; and even 
thb among ftrangcrs. He removed at an early period 
^ to the city- of Richmond, f where he fettled, and the 
comforts of competency, with an amiable and exen plary 
wife, tendered him happy and beloved. 

His truly domestic and benevolent partner for life is 
the daughter of a Mr. BIackburne> a gentleman of ref- 
pedability, and of one of the principal families on the 
river Potowmack. In this inftance of focial connexion 
he feems to have fhared in the good fortune of his uncle. 
Mrs. Wafliington possesses a contiderable portion of the 
focial virtues of her fex, and thefe arc faid to fhiiie 
most in the private drclc of her family and her friends, 
or among fuch as are in need of thofe cheering atten- 
tions which her fortune and her economy have enabled 
her to dispenfe. 

* ** Aad iMNr» hitinf fooc thnmfli theit fptfcific 6tv\Cts, With erpl«nations 
for tbe moM cocicA undoraifKlinf of the meaning and defign 0/ them, I pro- 
ceed to the dlftribgtioo of the more important parts of my cftate, in mannef 
IbUowhif : Firfty IB mf Wphcw BvfliTod Wifliiiigton, and his heirs, (parrly 
■a coofidiendon of tm hKimatioa id his deceafed Ather* while we were bache- 
lort» "and he had kindly nadataken to fuperintead my eftate during fny militarf 
^en4ces» in the f&nnm war bctwten Great Britaia and France, thai if I (hould 
^1 therein, Mo«at Venon (then left eztenfiTe in domain than at nrefent) 
flioald become hii prtpcrcy» 1 give and bequeath, Sec'* - 

f Richmoad ti I io mUct mm Mount Vernon, and aSi milat (fm V^la* 
iaIpbUy when Omtni WAiqgtno aeceifarily refided mpSi% 

ttoo^iSoi. ^ N Ia ^ 
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tn regard t6 the military talents of this gentleman. 
It feems probable that the happy period which put an 
t%d to the American war prevented an honourable dif- 
play of them >vithout leaving him a caufe for regret. 
His mmd is faid to be far ,above the vain glory of of- 
fending for the fake of fame, and incapable of build- 
ing up a reputation with the blood oF his fellow crea- 
tures. Atthcfiege of York, however, he very amply 
anticipated his uncle's delirc in the ufe of his fword.* 
Born to an ample fortune, nurfed in the lap of indul- 
gence, and of a delicate frame, he cheerfully fuhmitted 
to the daties of a private foldier, on an a6live and 
liarardous fcrvicc in the very teeth of the enemy ; he 
was one of a corps of young gentlemen, who went vo- 
luntarily into fcrvicc under the command of Colonel 
Mercer, (formerly aid-de-camp to General Lee) and 
was, on this occtiflon, ranked among the braved, the 
moft aftive, and vigilant of thcfc patriotic volun- 
teers. 

From fuch a charader, fo happily conneSed and 
fiLuatcd, we cannot bat flatter ourfelvei the groveling 
idea of party politics will vanifh ; and that, if he 
fhould be called to fill kh important ftation in the ad- 
miniftration of jnrifpradence, the world has fomewhat 
xo expeft froih his abilities, his equity, his fiimnefe, his 
impartiality, and his mbdcration. 



• " To each of my nephewt,' William Au^ftinc Wa/bicgtoo, George 
«* Lewij, George Stepioe Waihinfton» BuArod WaAingtM, tni Samuel 
" Wa(hington, I gWc one of the fwonls or coureanx, of which I mtj dit pof- 
«' fcfled J and they are to choofe in the order they arc namel. Thefe fwordt 
' « are accompanied with aa injundion noC to Moiheath them hr the parpofe of 
« fliedding blood, except it be for ielf-defence, or iadefiRict of thilr country 
« and its tightij aod in the litter cafe, to ktep them uiidMatM, lAd pitfa 
« falling with them In theif hands to the relinquifliiiiait tfaenof.^ 
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DR. JOHN GILLtfeS. 

Dr. Gillies, the fubjcft of this memoir, wit botn 
at Brechin in the fliirc of Angus, in Scotland, abonC 
the middle of the eighteenth century. His relations are 
among the mod refpejftablc inhabiunts in that neigh- 
bourhood.— Brechin was lohg the capital of a bifhop- 
rick, one of the moft ancient in Britain. 

He received his firll literary education at the next 
parifh fchool. After making dn* proficiency in die ufual 
initiator]^ parts of learning, he was fent to purfue bb 
higher fttifiies at the tlTniverifity d( tSafgow. 

That Univerlity was then in great reptrtation. Hut* 
chefon, by his eloquence as a leftwcif, by tht puiity 
and elegance of his writings, by the bemgnaht fpirit of 
his philofophy, had fome titne before rendered it fa- 
mous as the bed fchool for et'«*cal fcience. Smith 
had lately eclipfed the fame of Hutthefon. Slmpfon 
was then teaching in it, msthematical fcience, with 
A (kill worthy of the ableft proficient ainong all 
the moderns, in the mathematics of the ancients. Miliar 
was beginning to form, and to teach in leftures, thofs 
inftitutcs of the philofophy of jurifprudence, which are 
flill confiffedty unequalled by the jurrfts an<| academical 
4c6turers of, the other XJniverfities of Europe.. Moor, 
whofc profound erudition and lingular difcernment 
fir ft explained, on a tolerably fatisfaflory fyftem, the 
nature, relations, and import of the moft difficult clafs 
of the indeclinable words of the Greek language, was 
at this time prctelfor of that language, and knew to 
kindly irf his pupils a paffii)n-^not for the trappings, 
the deforoyties, or the UViimportant peculiarities,—— 
but for the very foul, and all the cffcntial beauties of 
Grecian literature. Robert and Andrew Foulis were 
producing, with the types of Wilfon, thofc editions 
TA'% equally 
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equally beautiful and coTre6^> of the Greek and Latin 
clafGcjf which' are very generally known and admired 
«8 theirs. Theology was taught by Leechman in lee- 
tures> which breathed» as was faid» much lefts the fpi- 
rit t>f Calvin, than that of Hutchefon> and of Taylor 
- of Norwich. 

Such .were the mafters under whom Mr. Gillica 
fiudied. Among bis Fellow ftudents were feveral young 
men, wh6> in the progrefs of life, have fince become 
eminent. He quickly diftmguiflied himfelf by a rapid 
advancement in the knowledge of Grecian literature^ 
ethical fcience, and the beauties of claffical £p|^ifh com- 
pofition. Moor, his mailer, was much more conver- 
fant with tha Claflks of Grecian than with fhofe of 
' En^lifti literature* But Mr. Gillies was more fortu- 
nately diredled to ftudy ^the writings of the beft mo- 
dem authors, in comparifon with thofe of the ancients : 
and, by this means he became much abler to difcem, 
with true ufte and intelligence, the genuine and ref- 
pedive excellencies of both. The orators efpecialty, 
-and the poets of ancient Greece, engaged his fondeft 
attention ; while his favourite authors among the mo- 
derns were the philofophical hiftorians and elTayifts of 
France and Britain. Even when ftill a very young man 
at college, he ftrongly felt the excitements of literary 
ambition. His college exercifes obtained ihe praife of 
tafte and genius. Some of his juvenile eflays fiole oc* 
cafionally into print; in particular, an admirable 
D^§Hct of the Study of Claffitid Utnmurty the ingenuity 
and elegance of which were thought to do extraor^naty 
credit to the young author. 

From the Univerflty he i^as recommended to th^ kp- 
pointment of tutor to the honourable Mr. Hope, one 
of the younger fons of the ^late Earl of Hopeton. 
The conditions on which he accepted this engagement 

were 
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were iibaril and honourable. With his noble pupil he 
went to the continent. They paffcd fomc years in 
Germany ; and Tifited mod of thofe places in the middle 
and the fouth of Europe, which are the mod highly 
celebrated as worthy to attraft \ht ingenuous curiofity 
of trarellcrs. Mr. Gillies's conduA was very accepts 
tbie to his pupil and to the Earl of Hopeton ; and every 
thing confpired to render his iituation» in all refpe£ls« 
improving and agreeable to himfelf.* 

To biro, indeedj after the progrefs^ he had made in 
liberal and elegant ftudy, fuch an agreement could not 
but be exceedingly advantageous, as a mean for the far- 
ther cultivadon of his faculties. Thofe funple ideas, or 
notions which are the elements of all our knowledge, 
Cimaot be learned from books, but are to be acquired only 
from confchufnefs of pur own native feelings, aiid from 
real otfirvatUm of the aAions of other animated beings, 
and of the forms and changes of exterior nature in ge« 
neral. The (imple ideas or notions with which th^ 
xntnd is thus fnpplitd, are more or left numeroui and 
various, in proportion as a man pafles through more or 
fewer of thofe lituauons which excite diverfily of inter- 
nal ftefings, and In proportion as he has opportunity 
to examine a greater or a finalier number of the ap^ . 
pearances of nature, and of the a£ls exprefive of hu- 
man thought and pafllon. Books, and ftudy by mere 
reading, may help to fix the femimems and imagery of 
nature more 'permanently in the mind, may teach us^ 
to compare them more flcilfully, may lead us to per- 
ceive among them new relations, may infkuA us to 
combine them in new fyftcms^ but can give nothing 
more. He who Ihould fpend his life in a library, 
would, at its end, have Icfs of real knowledge than 
the farmer or the merchant who, with an equality of ' 
natural aWlities, had been continually engaged, with 

real 
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real and a£live experifncc> in tlic grofler affairs of 
the world. Even Magliabcccfai or Wanley had not half 
the knowledge of Cook. If Mr, Gillies had never 
travelled, nor been introduced into the great worLd ; 
he might indeed have become fufEcicntly expert in coq- 
ftruing Lycophron, in fcanning the hexameters of Ho- 
mer, in diftinguifhing the familiar ribaldry of Arifto- 
phanes from the {lately and high-founding phrafes of 
the Greek tragedians ; but he could not have acquired 
that knowledge of the philofophy and the affairs of 
focial life, which is ncceffary to the fuccefsful compofi- 
tion of hiftory ; nor coiUd he have become qualified to 
renovate the hmc of Ariftotle, by at laft unlocking his 
Aores of fcientific trulh to modern intelligence. He 
had attained to that maturity of inteUeA, and acquired 
that previous knowledge of book* and of things in }iis 
own country, without wbick the advanta^ of travel 
could not be duly applied to improvement : And few . 
Scotfmen have ever gone abroad, who knew fo well to 
make the mod of the opportunities for enriching the 
mind, which thor tra.vels i^orded. 

His application tahiacl^flical and phlLofophical ftu- 
dies was not remitttdduri^ his re&denceoA the conti- 
nent. He compofed, while abroadi a great part of 
one of his moft confiderable works. Of the languages 
of France and Germany, he obtained fo thorough a 
knowledge, and fo eafy and coniplete a conunard, that 
he ftill fpeakt them with nearly the fame fluency and 
propriety, as if either had been his native fpecch. Lif- 
tening to the words, and obferving the manners and 
pcrfonal afpeft of the people of Germany, he perceiv- 
ed them to bear to thofe of his fellow-countrymen, on 
the eaft coaft of Scotland, a fimilarity fufficiently (Irik- 
ing, in many minute particulars, to evince that the 
iahabiunts of Angusfliire, juft as well as thofe of the 
caftern counties of England, mud be, by their remote 

anceftors 
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anceftorSt of German dcfcent. Ih Italy, he h?id great 
pleafurc in Tifiting the puny, but then independent 
republic of San Marino. It had been before vifited by 
Addifon : but Addifon's account of it, in the narrative 
of his travels, was much left worthy of its republican 
independence, and of the Angularity of its circumftan- 
ces in general, than that which the late Mr. Seward 
was, by the favour of Dr. Gillies, enabled to infert in 
one of his volumes of anecdotes. Dr. Gillies did not 
choofe, after his return to this country, to give to the 
public a book of travels. But he has done enougli, to 
make us wifli that with the facrificc of fifty of our com- 
mon books of travels, we could purchafc even oae fuch 
as his accuracy of observation, fagacity of refleftion, and 
power of elegant writing well enabled him to have 
given. 

Such was, in general, the courfc of ftucjy, and con- 
verfe with life, by which Dr. GiUics cultivated his ta- 
lents, while he was advancing to dif^ingnifti himfelf in 
the foremoft clafs of ^len of fcience ancf literature. Let 
us now view him 83 an author. 

His firft avowed publication wa^, A Tranjlation of thi 
Orations of Lyfias and IfocraUs. Dr. Leland had gained 
great reputation by his trai^flation of thofe of Demoft- 
lienes. Sir William Jones, in trandating the pleadings 
of Ifacus, had lately opened to EnglilK readers, a fourcc 
of much curious information concerning the domeftic 
life of the Athenians, and even, the minute forms of 
proceeding in their courts of jufiice, Mr. Gillies fe- 
IcAed,— in Ly/iaiy an orator whof« fpeeches being 
chiefly of the judicial clafs^ were richer in domeftic 
anecdotes, and in the detail of familiar manners, than 
even the charaftcrs of Theophraftus, or the dramas of 
Ariftophanes, — and in Ifo.raieSi one whofc principal 
difcourfcs were the bcft fpecimens of curious rljctoiical 
labour,, and of the practical ethics and politics, for the 

ago 
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age in which he liv^d. Of the pleadings and eflkys of 
thefe writerSf he executed a tranOation eminently faith- 
fulj nervous, and (lately^ yet Qowing* eafy, and 
graceful. In preparing it for publication, he fub- 
joined -noUs tO illuftratc the obfcurities of the text, andT 
prefixed to each fcparate piece an lntr9iu^ion explain- 
ing with concifenefs and pcrfpicuity, whatever could 
be known as to its defign mid hiftory^ either from the 
difcourfc itfelf, or from other authentic fources of ori- 
ginal information. For a common IfUroduSum to the 
whole, he compofed a PiiTerution on the General Hif* 
tory of Greece, efpecially for the age in which his 
orators lived ; which is perhaps, juft fuch a one as 
Jfocr§tcs himfelf might have written, if with hb own 
knowledge and tafte, he had been r^ferved to breathe 
the atmofphere of modem pbilofophy and literature. 
A work fo valuable could not fill of a favourable re- 
ception with the Britifli public. It was no foonef ge- 
nerally known by the proper judges of its merits, than 
the tranflator was ranked among the ableft cla^Scal 
fcholars, and tbf moft doquent writers of the age. 
There is fcarcely any book that will afford higher en- 
tertainment to a reader fond of the detail of familiar 
manners, and of curious anecdotes of domeftic life ; or 
any that will more agreeably aid. the ftudeni in bis firft 
attempts to gain an acquaintance with the learning, the 
laws, and the general antiquities of Greece. Why has 
it not yet been printed in an oflavo form, for the con- 
venience of readers whofe wealth does not equal their * 
love of literature ? 

His next work was his Hiftory of Greece. Frpm this, ' 
be probably expected high returns of emolument and 
fame : and if fuch were his hopes, they hkve not been 
difappointed. The fuggcftions of Bolingbroke, the 
rival attenipts pf Voltaire, with the ftill unequalled 
ejtamples of the Greek aa^Roman hiftorians, ^ wf U 
' ' \ as 
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^ of thofc of modem Italy, excited JK/mr, before the 
iQiddle of this century, to produce the fijft model of 
clafficai and philofopbic hiftorv, with which Englini 
literature was enriched. RohcrtfoHi with more of epic 
and dramatic power, with an equal, or even a more 
cxpandve comprehenfion of mind, in a ftyle, if more 
monotonous and rhetorical, yet more nervous and 
correS, but with penetration lefs acute and inTeiitive» 
apd with a talle in compofition lefs delicately chafte 
and refined, — next tried his talents in hiftory, in friend- 
ly competition « with Hume. Gibbwy ambitious to 
efface by the fame of clalBcal erudition, and of geniua 
and eloquence, the ignominy of an expulHon from 
the Univeriity of Oxford, thought no province of lite- 
rary exeruon, fo likely to afford fuccefs to his wifhesi 
as that in which Hume and Robertfon had fo fignally 
-excelled. He chofe a period of hiftory which philofo- 
phical hiftorians and elegant cUIfical fcbolars bad alike 
negleAed, as unworthy to be iUaftrated, and inca« 
pable to become the fubjeft of any fplendid and inte* 
refting work. His firft volumea bad alfeady aftonifh- 
ed and charmed the world, by evincing that this very 
negleded period was, of the wliole hiftory of focial 
life, the part the moft pregnant with ufiefiil information,' 
the richeft in the ftores of pfailofophy, the moft abun- 
^dantin thofc chara&ers and viciffitudes of fortune, by 
which curiofity is chiefly intereftcd, tbe moft fufcepti- 
ble, in hiftorical narrative, of thofc ornaments which 
genius, and eloquence alone know to confer. Thefc 
were the mafters whom Dr. Gillies thought not un- 
worthy of his imitation-^the rivals whom, in imitating, 
he afpired to excel. No modern language pofTcfled a ' 
hiftory at once claffical and philofophical, of the ori- 
gin, the progrelii, the fplendours, and the decline of 
tbe people of die Gredan name, though fo illuftrious, 
as the authors of all the civili2atipn of the weftern world* 
In undertaking a Hiftory of Greece, theiefore. Dr. 
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Gillies confulted public utility no Icfs than the chavaScr . 
of his own genius and favourite ftudies. 

Much of this work was written abroad. The firft 
\part, deducing the hiftoiiy of the Greeks to the abra of 
the fubvcrfion of Grecian liberty, was publiflied by 
Cadell in the year 1785. In every quality of legiti- 
mate hiftory it was judged not unworthy to be put into 
competition with the beft examples, of hiftp^c^l pxcel- 
leoce in the Englifh language. Its beauties were re- 
marked to be— great fidelity of narrative, the ftuit of 
integrity, judgment and erudition,— *a Ikilful combina- 
tion of the parts into one whole,»-that force of fcntU 
ment, and that pi6lurcfque power of difplaying ima- 
gery, witliout • which no relation of events in which, 
we are pcrfonally unconcerned, cap ever be made 
interefting to the miDd,-*f*a continual fcle£lion of the 
moft impreffive particulars, fuch as is neveir made but 
by tafte and genius, — a rich difplay of ethical and po* 
litical wifdom from the ftorcs of antiquity, aa^ well as 
of tlirvt philofgphy of hiftory and legiflation wJiich pe- 
culiarly belongs to modern times,— rtafte to eftiraate 
aright the merits of the Greeks in the fciences and thf 
fine arts,-*an eloquence, copious, rich, high-foundinga 
and fplendid, adapted to the dignity of tl\e fubje6ls on 
which it was employed, breathing not ^ little of the 
fpirit of Plato and of Homer, and reminding the rea- 
der of the lofty fonorous march of %\xc ftyle of Gibbon,. 
This work was very generally read| with lauch popular 
applaufe. It has pafled through feverj^l editions, and 
is ftill rifing in the eftimation of the world ; notwlth- 
ftanding the competition of the riv^l hiftory of Mr, 
Mitford, a work of very great and ack^iowlcdged ex- 
cel Icnce. 

Upon the death of Frederick the Great, of Pruffia, 
Dr. Gill^'i;, who had vifned his Court, produced, in 
a vc: V agiTablc and Inftru*Slive volunic, a rarelklbe^ 
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ivficnhit charaSler as a Politician and JVarrior^ and that 
cf thf famous Philip of Macedon. 

The Do6lor had now for fomc time fixed hb rcli- 
dence chiefly in London. He had acccfs to the beft 
fociety ; and, en account of his pleafmg manners, 
and of his rich, fluent, and various converfation, was 
every where very acceptable. His fortune, though not 
opulent, was, by an annuity from the Earl of Hope ton, 
by the profits of his Hiftory, and by fome other fup- 
plies, rendered fufficiently equal to his moderate though 
gentlemanly plan of cxpence. Nor did he want friends 
who defired to make it ftill more eafy. On the death 
of Dr. Robertfon of Edinburgh, Dr. Gillies was, with 
a difcernment that did honour to Government, appoint* 
cd to fucceed him in the oflSce of hiftoriographer to 
the King for Scotland, with a falary of 200I. a year. 
He foon after married an amiable and accomplifhed 
woman, and fettled in a pleafant houfe in the vicinity of 
Portman Square. 

For fome time, the works of Ariftotle had engaged 
much of his attention. Like all others who, with vi- 
gour and perfpicacity of intelleft, have (ludied Arifto- 
tie deeply, the more he read the trcatifes of thatphilo- 
fopher,, fo much the more did he difcover in them of 
profound, .original, incontrovertible fcience, and of 
found good fenfe. It was an undertaking worthy of 
his erudition and judgment to renew the popularity 
and the ufefulnefs of the prince of Grecian philofophcrs. 
He entered upon it fo much the more earneftly, bccaufc 
he faw in Ariftotle's Ethics and Politics a view of the 
foundations and eflcntial nature of focial order and 
civil government, which would, as he conceived, de- 
cifivcly expofe the futility of all the theories of mo- 
dern revolutionifts. The refult of this undertaking, 
coniifting of a general analyfis of the works of Ariftotle, 
and of tranflatioiis of his Ethical and Political Trea- 

tifcst 
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tifcs, was given to the Public in 1798. Its rfception 
has been very favourable. Ariftotlc is exhibited in a 
drcfe fomewhat fimilar to that in which Pope has in- 
veiled Homer, His principles appear to be wonder- 
fully extenfivt and juft. Nor fhould we be furprifed 
if, by the favour ot fuch an interpreter, he were to 
recover almoft all his ancient authority orcr the opini- 
ons of mankind. Thofc who reckoned Dr. Gillics'a 
ftyle fomewhat too lujcuriant in his former writings, 
allow that it is, in this work, happily tempered by the 
auilerity of that of Arlflode, fo as to be a model of 
elegance not ornamented beyond the bounds of RxiSt 
propriety.* 

He is underftood to be now occupied in the continuati- 
on of his Hiftory of Greece. In the fecond part of that 
work, he w'dl probably purfue the hiftory of the Greeks 
through their foreign conquefts, their colonial fettle- 
ments, their difperfions, their fubjugation to the power 
of ftrangers, their intercourfe with other nations, the 
reciprocal influences of their tranfadions on the reft of 
the world, and of the reft of the world on them^ even 
downwjird, almoft to the prefect time. The field is of 
Taft compafs and diverlity. And it is probable, that^ 
with his powers and experience, he may prepare from ity 
the mo ft interefting aad truly inftrudivc hiftory whiclt 
the world has yet. fcen, - - 

Dr. Gillies is a man of a handfome figure, not exceeding 
the middle fize. His countenance is open, ingenuous 

* It is, howeTer> tbe'opinion of fome who were wel} Jcilled in the Feripatcdc 
pbilofopby, that Dr. Gillies in his rrai>natis{i hnt not in tht leaft prtienred the 
manner of Ariflocle $ that he fitquendy nuftakrs hit meaning $ aiiid that he hai 
a€tc6 indifcreetly in fo otten uniting entire fentences of Kit own vrtth the text of 
his author. The (^tae critics h<vc likcwife wi(hed that the DoAor had availed 
himfeU of the alfidance ot Arlftotie^t Creek interpreters, as many of thehr com- 
mert-uies art rrp'ete with uncommon erudition» and are inellimabty valuable 
(cartlcoiarly thofe of Simpl'xius) for the oumeious asd large eztra^b M'hich 
they contrin from the writings of piiilofopbeis prior to> or contemporary wtth» 
th<i Stagirite himfclf. Henre they are of opinion chat the Doder wu neither fuf- 
ttciently &»are of the diliicultyy nor well prepared for the execution, of fuch 
an undertaking) and that in conffnjncnce of this, he hn procvred hi hknfelf ' 
a r^utation more extended than\iurable> and more fluniog thaa folid. 

and 
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and cxpreffivc— rather of fagacity and chccrfalncfcthan of 
any keen activity of palfion. His matifters arc frank with- 
€Jut vulgarity, and courteous without affefled ftatelineft ; 
and his convetfation isf in a high degree^ rich, various> 
and pleating. "* 

■■■•■»#•■ 

LORD HOBART. 
FEW men have, at fo early a period of life, filled fuch 
imporunt public (ituaiions as Lord Hobart ; and no man 
lias acquitted himfelf with more private efteem or public 
approbation. Entering very young into the arm/, .he 
fcrvcd in America with much credit, obtaining a company 
on the Irifli cftablifhment. In the year I779> he left 
America, and went to Ireland, being appointed aid-dil- 
camp to bis uncle, the Earl of Buckini^amfhire, tlie^ 
Lord Lieutenant of that kingdom ; where, by his en- 
gaging talents and captivating manners, he intcrefted the 
pepple of Ireland fo much in his favour, and was fo be- 
loved in return, that he grew imperceptibly to confider 
and to feel it as his own country, in adoption of which 
idea he refidcd in it many years. In the year 1 789, there 
occurred fome matter of political dififenfion between ihc 
then Lord Lieutenant and the Iriih Parliament, origi- 
nating principally in the difcuffions rdfpecliug the ap- 
pointment of a Regent. This fubjefl, however, is 
immaterial to tbb hiftory, bemg maitcr ofdijfinfion. Lord 
Hobart was recommended to the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, from the moA ililniable motive — ^his being thought 
mod capable of effeding the purpofes of conciliation. 
He was accordingly made Secretary ; and the confe«> 
quence jullified the choice. 

In the year 1790, Lord Weftmoreland fucceeded to the 
government of Ireland, and Lord Hobart was continued. 
In this appointment Lord^Hobart's geiuus began to expand 
itfelf, and rife with his fituation ; and the mpft able and. 
eloquent of his opponents in Parliament bore this tefti<» 
snony in his favour, <' That he was a ma^n whofe ulents 
*^ |rew with the neccfBty of calling them into a£lion." 
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The gr^at and arduous meafure which forced itfelf up- 
on Lord Weftnaorcland's adminiftration, was that of re- 
conciling the Proteftant Parliament to the Catholic claims> 
"which at that time were growing importunate. In Ire- 
land the population is Catbcdic ; the power and proper- 
ty Proteftant; and the withholding almoft all the rights 
and privileges of fubjcfts from thofe who conftitute the 
^riat body of the people, was a policy no longer to be 
maintain^d> according to the philofophy of modern ju- 
rifprudence, or indeed accordii;ig to the true principles 
of juftice or wifdom. However, the attempt to corl-eft 
this evil was attended with much difficulty, and had to 
contend with great and powerful opponents. It had to 
contend with not only pafBons and prejudices, but im- 
portant interefts: it had to contend with not only here- 
ditary jealoufies, but hereditary power, which had 
grown out of thcfe very exclufions and difabilities which 
\\-ere to be abolifhed. But the meafure was fo juft, and 
the management of it fo judicious, that, undfcr the pre- 
vailing prudence and ability of Lord Hobart, it fucceed- 
cd in that degree and to that extent which was confif- 
tent with juftice and found policy. It reftored to the Ca- 
tholic every right and capacity neccffary to human hap- 
pincfs, Muthout fhaking the principles of the revolution, 
or endangering the proteftant cftablilhmcnt of the ftate. 

When we mention Lord Hobart as the great inftru- 
ment in this tranfaflion, it would: be altogether unjuft 
* t9 overlook the fuperintending wifidom and high cha- 
ra6lcr of Lord Weftmprcland, the Lord Lieutenant : 
but the accompliftiment of the great and difficult objefts 
of tiic Lord Lieutenant muft, in aconlidcrable degree, 
depend upon the penetration, the ability, and the addrefs 
of his Miniftcr, the Secretary ; and ceruinly fuch pene- 
tration, ability, and addrefs were eminently difplay- 
cd by the Secretary on this occafion. 

The next meafure of conceffion, or acquifition, (for 
conceJSon js often acquifition to Government) which dif- 

Xiiv^ulflied 
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tinguifhcd this adminiftration, was the controul upon 
the power of the Crown by the limitation pf pcnfions. 
The regulation of the civil lift, the more clofely aifimi- 
latlng the piinciple and the praftice of ifTuing the pub- 
lic treafurc to thofe of £tigland» and the exclulioa 
of certain OfiBcers of the Crown from feats in the Houfc 
of CotnmonSy Thefe objects were adjuftedand accom* 
pliflied by a6\s paffed in the Irilh Parliament. An ami- 
cable fentiment between England and Ireland was ftrong* 
ly cultivated in this Adminiftration ; in confcquencc of 
which the Britifh Parliament, not only by a liberal 
conftrudion of the navigation a6l, but by a repeal of fe-« 
veral prohibitory ftatutes, communicated to Ireland the 
benefit of the Britifh market to the produce of the 
Britiili plantations pafling through Ireland, 

This SL& of Britilh liberality was emulated by the Irilh 
T^arliament, which, without compaft or compromife, 
relinquiflied, in favour of the Efift India Company, the 
Irifh right of trade from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
iStreights of Afagcllan. It fell to the lot of Lord Ilobart 
to introduce both thefe meafures into the Parliaments of 
Great Britain and Ireland, he being at that time a mem- 
ber of the Britifli Iloufe of Commons as well as the 
Irifh ; and when we advert to the difcul&ons upon thefe 
fubjefls, which took place at the time of the Irilh pro^ 
pofitions. It will appear fomewhat extraordinary, tha; 
this principle of reciprocal conceiBon (hould have been 
eftablifhed without a diffcntient voice in the Parliament* 
of either country. 

To the Adminiftration, of which Lord Hobart was 
the oftcnfible Minifter, we are indebted for the cftablilh* 
ment of a national Militia,--all the meafures that had 
been introduced into Parliament with a view to thai ub-s 
je6l having completely failed in other hands. It liaJ be- 
come neceffary to fupprefs the volunteers; that inftitu* 
tion, to which the country has certainly fo many obli- 
gations, having been manTeftW pervcrtrd to the word 
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of purpofos t The wifdom of the Gorerntnent faw the 
danger which it averted by its Ipirit; and thetuppreili* 
on of the volunteers was accompanied by the eftabiifli- 
ment of a conftitutional fubftitute, a natiotml mlitia. 

The Bridfli Minifter (himfelf a man of ftupcndoua 
ibilitiel) wis not infenfible to the abilities of Lord IIo- 
ban, and> by his influencei he was'feleSed as a perfon 
the bed qualified to manage our important pofleffions in 
the Faft. With an underftanding capable to regulate, 
with manners formed to conciliate, with a ^purity that 
difdained the ancient authorities of plunder, he was 
appointed to the goTcmment of Madras, to which ap- 
pointment is fuperadded an erentual and probably an 
immediate lucceffion to that of Bengal. And certainly 
a man of his biyth and qualities would not have chan^ged' 
his native country, his connexions and friends for remote 
nauons and new climates : he would not have relinquifli^ 
ed his expectations at home, if he had not carried with 
, him a well grounded hope that he was fpeedily to be 
promoted to a government, which woul4 open to him 
a more expanded fphere, better proportioned to the 
reach of his mind and the extent of his liberality. 

Under thefe imprei&ons he alTumed the government of 
Madras, in the year 1794. The public had repeated 
teftimonies of approbation tranfmitted to lumfrom^c 
Court of Diredors, and the feveral addrefles on his de^ 
jparture from India from every defcription of perfons— 
from the King's and Company's armies, from the civil 
fervants, from the independent merchants and native 
inhabitants of Madras — furniih an inconteftabU body of 
evidence to prove that lus admiaiftratxon was benignant 
to the people, and beneficial to the Company. But 
fome inftances occurred in Lord Hobart's government, 
trhich difcovered fuch & profound fi^acity, fuch a reach 
of thought, fuch prompt exertion, that it would bean- 
faithful in hiftory to pa(s them by unnoticed* 

His 
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His powerful exertions in promoting the capture 
of the Ifland of^yLon, and the Spice Iflands, (fo 
advantageous in trade> and fo efTentially contributing 
to the fccuring of our empire in the caft) are as well 
known a» they were important, and ftand regiftered 
in the records of the Company. The armaments for 
thefc important expeditions . were furnilhcd from hia 
Government, and conJuSed under his aufpices. 
The public teftimony wa:s not lefs (Irong in his fa- 
vour upon another occafion of no fmall importance. 
An exprefs had arrived at Bp^i^bay, communicating 
the fubftance of the treaty of Campo Formio bctweca 
the Emperor and the French Republic. Lord Ho* 
bart's fagacity immediately forcfaw all the confe* 
quenccs that were likely to follow from this treaty. The 
French becoming difcmbarraflcd from a powerful enemyt 
and relieved from the burthen of a conunental war, 
would, he was confident, be at liberty to purfue dif* 
tant conqueds; and from the communications which 
were then known to be carried oh between the Frtoch 
and Tippoo Sultan, he was apprehenfive- that their 
views would be direfled towards InJia. 

At this time a powerful armament had been pre-, 
pared and was ready to fail for the conqucft of Ma- 
nilla : nearly tlie whole of the naval force and a great 
proportion of the land forces were to be detached 
fronn his government. Lord Hobart was clearly of 
Oiinion that the hazard to be encountered coulJ not' 
be juftified by any advantage to be derived from the 
mod complete fucccls; and, under thefc impref- 
fions, his determination was inftantly taken to aban- 
don tiic expedition. ^ The importance of tVis fjrvicc 
w^as tlnis (laced and admitted at a very numerous an4 
refpeflablc Court of Proprietors held after his re- 
turn': "That Lord Hobait had difcovered upon tlui... 

i8io— l8oi. O ' " occilzob'' 
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'« occafinn the intelligence of a pro^oi:nd ftatcfraii ; 
<« his forefiglit antkipatrd the events which have 
*^ fincc cccuncd ; and this wife ail of forbearance 
'« alone might have conftitutcd the falvation of 
« India." 

The exertions made by Lord Hobait XQ pttt an 
end to the pernicious pra6Hce of ufvirious loans> form 
fo prominent a feature of his a^iminiftration, that it 
is impoflible to pals them entirely unnoticed; and 
becaufe the combination of intercft, both civil and 
military, conne<?led with tliat entirely unnoticed j and 
becaufe the combination of intereft, both civil and 
military, connefled with that praflice, would have 
deterred any man from interfering with it> whofe 
principles of public duty were not paramount to every 
fcnfe of pcrfonal conficleration, 

* In recorvling the merits of an individual, it is fo 
much our wllh to avoid the fmalleft reflefl ion upon 
another, tJiat we forego even the fatisfafliori we 
ILould feel at dwelling upon the condu6l of Lord 
Hcbart with refpcd to the army under his govern- 
mei;i, where the cffeft of firmnels and conciliation 
was rendered peculiarly confpicuous by circumllances 
vvh'ch, for the reafons already afligned, we forbear to 
e;it<^t into. 

In every indance of pre-eminence and power, fac- 
tions aiifo ; ami ifi in confeque^ce of ' thofc, diffe- 
rences of opinicn fhould have occurred between 
Lord lioKart and the Supreme Government of Ben- 
gal, or iLc native Princes, it arofe from his devotion Xo 
the int«^r( Its he v.a.> bound to promote, from his zeal to 
realize the large balances due to the Company's fuppoi t 
iro.n the revenue* of the Carnatic, and from his endea- 
vours, upon the death of the laic Nabob of Arcot, i6 
place flat rich and bea^tiful country under the protec- 

tiea of the Company. 

There 
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Thefc circumftances, however* real or fiftitious^ 
with all their relations, afliftcd a cabal which had been 
formed, and occaroncd a difappointmcnt irt his well- 
grounded hopes of a fuccellion to Bengal. The confc- 
qucnce was, that hd fefigftcd the go^ernmeBt of Madradf 
and returned to England in the latter end of the year 

1798. 

On his return the Eaft Indiac Company bore tcftlmo- 
ny to his fenriccs by grarjting him a penfion» at the una- 
nimous recommendatron of the Court OfDircflorsi and 
one of the moft refpeflablc Courts of Proprietors ever. 
afTcmbled uporf any occafio'n voted their unanimous 
thanks to his Lordfhip for his fervices in India. Tht 
Crown rewarded his fidelity by calling him up to the 
Houfc of Peers ; and all defcriptions of people in India, 
the civil anad military departments, the free merchants, 
^d the natives of Madras, tranfmitted to him numerous 
addrefles, cxprefling, in the ftrongcft terms of geauine 
feeling, their admiration of tjic jufticc, wifdom, and mo- 
deration of his government. 

Lord Hobart now remains in the enjoyment of ihefe 
honourable tcftimonies/ to which he can himfelf fuperadd 
thegrcateft of all human enjoyments, a fenft of con/cieus 
integrity. 

Lord Hobart is the efdeft fon of the prcfcnt Earl of 
Fuckinghamfliirc, who fuccceded his elder brother, the 
late Earl> in the year 1793* 

Lord Ilobart's aunt, the Cotmtcls of Buckingham- 
fhire, being lifter to the Right Honourable Thomas 
Conolly, one of the moft fplendid commoners in Irc- 
Tand, introduced Lord Hobart to the intimate acquain- 
tance of that gentleman, who has a princely demcfne 
about trn miles from Dublin, and "wbofc magnificent 
hofpitality, together with his cftablilhmcnts for, and de- 
lights in, the fpprts of <hc turf and the chace, was a 
O z ftrong 
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ftiong indiicfmcnt for Lord Hobartto rcfidc there priri- 
cipallvj which he did during the adipinift rations of Earl 
Carlifle, Duke of Portland, and the Earb Temple and 
Northington. 

The convivial difpofition of Lord Hobart (then Cap-' 
tain) ftrongly recommended him to the particular notice 
and fricndfliip of the late Duke of Rutland, M'ho be- 
came Lord Lieutenant of Ireland In the month of Fe- ' 
bruary, 1784. Hk Grace appointed the Captain one of 
his aids-dc-canjp> in a fliort time promoted him to tlie 
rank of Major in the army, and conferred upon him the 
office of infpe6h)r general of recruiting in that kingdom. 
Soon after this Major Hobartt through the intereft of 
Government, was returned to Parliament for tlic bo- 
lough of Armagh ; and, in the year 1787* he was one 
rtne among many who felt the event of the ev^r to be 
lamented Duke of Rutland's death, while in the Go* 
vcmment ot Ireland*. 

Major Hobart aecompanied the Duke^s remains to the 
family vault ih Rutlandfliire, and immediately returned 
to Dublin. 

The prcfent Marquis of Buckingham was appointed 
to fuccecd the "Duke ofRudand, and accordmgly for 
t'jefecond ti.ne, 5 took upon him the government^ of . 
Irrland, in the month of December, 1787. 

Major Hobart continued a member of the IrifJi Houfe 
of Commons, and alfo to hold hb xnilitary employment 

under 
• Althou yh fome nnpopnlarity attached to the Duke o{ Rut- 
land in the early part of his Grace*s adminiftration, a knowledge 
of his great worth, magnanimity offuul, private virtues, and cor- 
diality of difpofition, foon rendered him the idol of the Iri(h na^ 
tton : which ihcy had fin unhappy opportunity o^ teflitying in the 
melancholy cir> uuiAance of his Grace's death, where his funeral 
procelTion to the warrr-fide, on Saturday the 17th November, 
1787, exhibited the combined pi^hyne of a people's forrow, and a 
fiition's regret. 

f MatquiB of Bjckingham had btea Lord Liemcxum when 
ArJ Tcmplt, in tjB;^-^. \ 
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•Oder the rqnaindcr of Lord Buckingham s adminiftra- 
tion, as veil as to he one of that nobleman's aids* 
dc-camp ; iuid> upop the moft trying queftibn which oc- 
ciirredduiipg that period, the Regency, Major Hobart 
^ood at his poft in fupport of Lord Buckingham againft 
the appointment of the Prince of Wales, in an unlimit- 
ed degree, and ranked among the minifterial minonty. 

Lord Buckingliam having quitted Ireland in difguft 
during the fummer of J 789, and. having, in the mean 
time committed the government into the hands of .Loids 
Juftices,*a few months glided away moft unimportantly. 

The firft fymptoms of open rebellion m^deiheir ap- 
pearance in Dublin while Lord Hobart was Secretary, 
by the aiTembling of a gang of United Iril1imen> who> in 
the year I793> paraded within a few hundred yards pf 
Dublin Caftle, f^Uy armed and accoutered> drefled in % 
military uniform, calling themfelves (in imitation of th« 
French) << the firft batulio|n of national guards.'* Their 
buttons and other emblems, an harp ytiiA^ a crown ; 
tticir motto, liberty and equality, and headed by Archi- 
bald Hamilton Rowan, whp ha^ fmce efeaped from the 
prifon of Newgate '^n Dublin, when confined xhere under 
a charge of high trcafon. Thb gang of traitors wen^ 
put down immediately , by the vigilance and aAivity ^f 
Covernment, in which Lord Hobar^ was then the ailing 
QiFicial Minifter. 

The conduct gf Lord Hobart recommended him to 
the King, and in the year 1 794, his Lordfhip was ap- 
pointed to tlie government of Madras: and uking with 
him his lady, family, and fuite^ he immediately einlvrk- 
cd for India. 

Lady Hobart d^ while his Lordfhip refided at 
Fpi t St. George and Lord Hobart was recalled in 1 708. 

Thp 

* The late primate of Ireland (Dr. Robinfoo) Lord Firxgib- 
bon, now Earl of Clare, and the Right Honourable Jobo Vo?t%r 
wttre ibc l.orJs Jullicet then appointed. 
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Th^ taflc of jgiving that umyeffaf fatisfa6Uon which we 
Jiavc already mentioned in hooour of Lord Hobart du- 
xing bis rcfidcnce in the Eaft, is npt oply diflBcult, bat 
Scarcely attainable; andhencc^ prob|J)Iy> may h^ attri- 
buted the (hort duration of bis oriental government; 
which we h^ve before remarked upon : yet it is cer- 
tainly very flattering, that many teftimonies of approba- 
tion,, and from the beft authpritics, Jiavc followed his 
J-rordfhip to Europe ; nor is it a fmall addition to 
thefe honourable teftimonjes, that the EaQ; India Di- 
re6lors, refident in London, have conferred upon him 
531 penfionof joool, per annum. Indeeid if the approba- - 
tioi^ of the Miniftry can be a proof of the faithful dif- 
chargeofbis miffion, the circumftancc of hjs Lordfhlip 
being called up to the Britjlh Houfc oi Peers, immediater 
ly after bis return home, and during the life of his fa- 
ther, by his Majefty's writ,* as Baron Hobart of Great' 
Britain) clearly evinces that his Lordfliip's cndeavour$ 
have been crowned with fuccci&. 

His Lordihip is faid to have fecured for himfelf, while 

chief Secretary ^o Lord \Veftmoreland, the reverfion 

of the office of clerk of thepleas in tlie Irifh exchequer, 

then held by the late Earl Olonmell, who died during 

* Lord Hobart's refidcnce in India. 

The only fubjcft which we have noticed hjs Lord- 
fliip delivering his fentiments upon, iince he has been 
called to the Houfe of Peers^ M^as that of the prefcnt 
great and unfettled queftjon of a legiflative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland ; and certainly Jns 
Lordfliip's long rclidence in, and knowledge of, the 

fiftcr 

* The creation of a Peer by ivrii is a prerogative of the 
Ciov/n noi oficn exercifed» being a particular mark of royal fu- 
vour i the ufual mode being by UiUrs ^aifnt. 
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filler kingdom> from whence he had been abfcnt only 
four of the Jaft jwe^ty-two years, afforded him an 
opportunity of delivering his fcntiments upon that 
head wirh much local information. His Lordfhip fup- 
ported the Minlfteis by voting for the adoptid:? of 
this thoir avowedly ©oft favourite cbjc6^. 

i.ord Hobart is npw about foity years of af;e^.his 
perfoa rather above the middle fizc, remarkably flout, 
and particularly neat^ In private life lie is extremely 
gav, convivial and xliearful^ his maoneis are moflrn* 
gaging, polite and aifablei As a public fpea^er, his 
arguments are urged 'with much decorum and plain 
firmnefs, nothing of fhew or fancy in figurative rhe- 
toric, but Lis niamicr ever prcpoirefTing you with the 
idea of a perfe6l gentleman, wjiile tr^th and honpur 
.fcem to be the impuUe which go;vrcrns his diSion. 

His Lordfliip has lately led to the altar the beauti- 
ful and accoinplifhed Mik . Eden, daughter of Lprd 
^uckland. 



u. . 
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IN Mr^ Bidlake we have a ftriking inftance of that 
indefatigable fpirit, tJie true charaileriftic of a fu- 
perior mind, which purfues its object with unabating 
ardour, amidfl thofc cmbanaiVmenxs of fituation which 
link thoufands into lethargic imbecility, or hopelefs 
d^ fppndence. The progrefs of genius, like the river 
confined within a rocky channel, is accelerated by op- 
poliiion. Thus the daily toll of tuition, and the fr*»- 
4. quci.\ 
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qucnt interruptions of a laborious clerical o£cf j Teem 
to have ftimulatcd the literary exertions of the fubjcft 
of this memoir. In the cpiirfe of a few yeaTs> divi- 
nity, poetry and education, have alternately exercilcd 
his talents in a variety of publicationst of which the 
following, wc believe, i3 an accurate lift: 

Two volomcf of fermons, chiefly on praQical (Dbj^fl^fevc* 
vcral of which were firft printed by rcqucft. 
A quarto volume of poems on various fabje^s. 
The Country Parfon : a poem written in the ftanza of Spcn- 
fer , to ferve as a diredtion Jto young perlbns who are paft 
their puerile dayj^ and arc adrancfng into life.** 

The Sea : a poem in blank verfe. 

*■ 

Tn addition. to the above, feveral fhprter poems 
have appeared4n periodic^ publications, among which, 
« An Ode to the §now^ropV' the <^ Natural Child/* 
an elegy, and an ^* Ode to the Evenm| St^r," have 
been much admired.*^ ' 

This gentleman is a native of Plymouth, ^^d was 
educated at the grammar-fchool of that place. From 
thence he removed to Chrift-Church, Oxford, where 
he was honoured with the friendfhip of the late cele- 
brated Dr. Kcnnicott, and other tharaf^ers of emi- 
nence. Soon after, taking deacon's orders, he was 
eleded mafter of the fchool in which he had pafled 
his pupilage, an ofDcc at that time vacant, and wher6 

' ': He 

* Mr. Bidlake has written a tragedy, entitled " Virginia," 
which has lately made its appearapcc before the public. He h^s 
alfo added a poem of confidirablc length, entitled the Summer's 
f-ve.ofn moral and dtfcrrptive nature, and of which rural fernery 
fnrtm the principal fubjcfi. The writer of this article, in af- 
icning that the author has, in this inftanoey far furpaHcd his 
former poetic elTufions, conceives he fhall only anticipate the 
p^bli'* opinlori. 
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he ftiU cpntinues to trtm the riling generation to the 
love of Icnowlcdge and virtue ; not without the flat-^ 
^ering approbation ot thofc who confign their youth- 
ful offspring to bi$ care. 

The life of a pcrfon engaged, in the regular routine 
of education; admits pf little variety. This> indeed j 
may be applied to the votaries of literature in general; 
yet with what eager folicitude aire the m^noirs of lite- 
rary charaAer? pcrufcd, even thpuglj b^rreqpf incident* 
We follow the author through ^very ftagc of his ex- 
iftcnce; the fportsof his infancyj the vagrant faUiesof 
youth > and the more deliberate ' purfuits of manbooci 
arc fcrutinized with unceaiing avidity^ To this curio- 
fity many arc, no doubt, very naturally prompted by 
the pleaiure they receive from an author^s worksy 
and many perhaps by that perfonal vanity which claims 
affinity to greatnefs, from fome trifling coincidence of 
temper or difpofiUQii ^ but^ercare pthers who, in 
the contemplatioi^ of illu^rious chara6lers of genius, 
firuggling with adverHty, and riiiiig fuperior to impend- 
ing difficulties, fee) tbat divin<^ enthufiafm, which ele*' 
vatcs, refines,' ai^d invigorates every faculty of the 
foul. Mr. Bidlake has for fome years pad ferved the 
curacy ot Stonejioufe- chapel,' near Plymouth, and is 
much revered by a numerous and very refpeSablc audi- 
tory; on whom his eloquence in illuftrating and en- 
forcing the fiiblimc precepts of Chrifiianity^ has not 
been exerted in vain; As a pulpit orator his merit is 
certainly of the firil order. His voice is powerful, yet 
clear ; and his delivery uncommonly impreffive, Earneft 
in his exhortation?, and eminently polTefling the powers 
of pcrfuafion, he never fails to intereft tlic feelmgs, 
and engrob the attention, of his hearers. No man 
can entertain a ftronger fcnfe of thofc facrcd obliga- 
nons which peculiarly dtftinguiih the clerical oi^ce; 

and 
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lapd .jfiore than opce^ in the exercife of his FanAio9S# 
..ha^.the confcious impo/taAce of his fabjed fo afFcS^ 
iiim, as to have reucicrcd hipa alitK>ft incapable f^f pro- 
ceedin|[. 

The.rcc^Ucftion of talex^ jPcerted in promoung<the 
.happineis of ibcicty, and^e plcafing reflection of hav- 
ing faithfully difcharged theduties 9f i^ important inod, 
arc the onljr reward whkrfi qualides like^thofe hi^ve pto- 
<;urediheir poflefTor^ ipr Mj> J^idlake has hitherto had 
no preferment in 4he church. He has> howe\ er> been 
appointed chaplain to ^his* Royal Highneis the Duke of 
Clar^nCjC ; a fituation gc^rally c^ulidqred ii^troduftory 
to ecclefiaftical prpmption. 

It Is well known that prefimnent dors not always fol- 
low the paths of literature. Ferfons who fp^nd their 
days in mental purfuits are removed from il^ofe oppor- 
tunities of wjiich ,the^^ive And the hufy ^re ever ready 
to avail thcmfclves ; but in/uch c;oatd(b fuccefs is ofi^cii 
the refult pf a painful al&duity> of many xepulfes» and 
of frequent d^fapppintment. There are ^rfeveryig 
minds equal to cpnflant foliciutiqn; but the ppet thus 
ijefcribes the quiefcent mind; * 

•* UntvtorVJ he to fawn or feck for powV 
** By do^iDes fafliion'd to the varying hour.'* 

Mr. 3idlake has difcharged the obligations of parental 
care in a manner that entitles him to much commenda- 
tion^ and aifprJs an exemplary inftance of filial affec* 
tiou. It happej^ed that hb father> who was a reputa- 
ble jeweller at PJymoujh, fisuled in his bulincls> at an 
advanced pcxigd of life, and .^as reduced to a ftatc of 
irretrievable embarraflment. The fupport ot both 
parents devolved in confequence on the fon ; and diough 
it may be caiily I'upppfcd Ht refouiccs were not calcu- 
lated 
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Jated to fuftain fuch a preffurc, he performed this pious 
talk with chearfulneis for fever^l years, f vc|i the pro- 
duce of a fmall employ mejntj pbtaine4 by the father forac 
time after this event, was . gcncroufly dcv.oted by the 
fon to the further com&rt of his parents. On the fa- 
ther's deceafe, tJiis fupply of courfc failed- The death 
of his mother was fuddcn^ and happened jn^hile )ii^ |K>eii| 
of tlie Sea was preparing for the pre&. To this the au- 
thor pathetically alludes m ^ followinjg lines; 

** Of all the dangers of tli^ ^o/mj jd^io. 

White thus tbe Mufe had fung, and deemed herfclf 

Secure, and fought to deck her fea-beat grot. 

In hope to (bothe maternal age/ and cheer 

The eve of tlfe, came treack'rous Death, and aim'd 

A fudden blow ; and fix'd an arrow in 

This fadd'ning breaft, that 'long will rankle there : 

]For, wich that fudden blow a parent fell. 

Scarce had the gloomy tyrant ceasM to wound, # 

And fcarce had Time with lenient hand applied 

His balm to woe, when thus a fecond fell. 

'O! fay, ye truly feeling! ye, who boaft 

The fond delights or kind parental love. 

And pa^ the debt of filial gratitude, 

And call your duty all your daily joy , 

O, fay what pangs mud rend this aching heart 1 

Ptace to your ihades, ye venerable names I 

Ye, who with care fuftain'd my infant years. 

And flifl purfud with fondeft wiihes all 

My pathjf I Yet one, one joy is mine : more high 

Than rich inheritance, that all yoiir cares 

Were not forgot-— and were, perhaps, repaid." 

Though highly fufceptible of domeftic happineH^? 
Mr. BUlake has never yet married. ' His amufemonts 
are various^ and indicate the mail qi tafle. Several 

pictures 



pifturts in hU poflclEon of favourite (auits near Ply^ 
niouth> evince ulents whicb> if ailiduouny cultivatedj 
would entitle him to conQderable eminence. The cp* 
louring and. charafleriftic excellence of thefe pifture^ 
declare the artift to be intimately convcrfant with the 
fnblime obje^ of hb imiution. Botany j natural and 
experimenul philofophy> and Ibmetimcs the varied 
tones of an excellent organ^ on which Mr. Hidlake 
performs occafloAal]y> relieve the languid intervals of 
literary abftriadion. Thefe elegant purfuits, however, 
have not rendered him unfo<?i41; and though t^o one^ 
perhaps* fiiiprifices leis time to what is fafhionably ter- 
med <* the world/' yet many of his evenings arc fpent 
m the fociety of a few' frieods pf congenial minds, with 
whom the topics of the day, or fubjeds coxmefled with 
literature and the arts, are difcufled ; and not un/re- 
quentlyj bipgiaphical anecdotes, illuftrative of fingular 
habits and chara£leriftic traits, which Mr. Bidlake re- 
lates with much humouri fumifli fubje6l of amufemeni^ 
and fpecula|tio|i. 

But his chief pleafure * arifes from that enthuflafti^ 
admiration of the wopders oLcreation, which is the 
pro.minent feature of his mind* No one can poiTcis a 
more ardent love pf rural pleafures ; many of his leifurc 
hours are therefore devoted to excurfions in the coun- 
try; which, in the neighbourhood of P]ymQuth» is 
beautifully Idiverfified and pi£lurefque. Tjicfe excur- 
fions are always performed on foot, and with a few fe- 
ItSt companions, Vv^ith whom he may enjoy the free- 
dom of unrefcrved commpnication and enquiry, and 
foften for a while in the jiranquillity of rural fcenes, the 
recolledion of thofe fatal diifenfions which the wicked- 
nels and folly of mankind are perpetually exciting. 
Perhaps in that fervour of mental delight, which the 
^auty and beneficence of Mature infpire, Utopiiui pro- 

jcfts 



jcfis of fatrmin emancipttroii frotftn degindatSan Md error 
mny at xiaiti brighten tht pettfcAive of «ifting ooiifery, 
and rouie 

^ The keeat tbrob fbi* f irtue aikt ft>r iiAier 

• 
Tlic book of nature has been Mf( Bidlake's chief 
ftudy. Hence thqfc liberal fentimentSj thofe comprc- 
he»live views; hence alfo that happy ccmbination of 
poetic and piSurefque imagery^ fo confpiciious in hii 
\rorks- 

In the perufal of his fermons the bigoti and the (c6!aryi 
will be perhaps equally difappointed i but to the fincerc 
lover of God and of mankind, to the man'N^hofe under- 
tlztidmg has not been bewildered in the labyrinth of 
controverfy, and vrhofe heart ha» reliftcd the polfon of 
thofe who> in order to ereft their periftiablc ftruflurcsi 
<feftroy every thing that can dignify or foften humanity; 
. to all, in fhort, who believe th At religion confifts in tlie 
«xercifc of piety and virtue, independent of all artificial' 
diftinflions, they will prove a fourcc of confolation 
and improvement. Religion here afiumcs her mod faf- 
cinating dre(s, and her language is in unifon with *the 
di6tatcs of reafon and na!ture. His poetry is remarka- 
ble for tendemefs of fcntiment and chafte imagery, and 
his fimiies always appropriate and generally beautifuU 
have been juftly, admired. His fobjefts -are moftly of 
the penfive kind, which, while they (often the heart> 
render it at the fame time more fufceJDtible of thofe moral 
and fecial virtues, the promotion of which is the great 
objc<9 of all his works. 

Altliough the (hort £ketch here prefcnted of a man 
who all his life long ha^ «« kept the nojfckfs tenor of 
his way,'* might at the firft view feem of little confc- 
qucncc in a bookpf •* Public CLaraAers; a momcnt'a 
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tcflcfiion' Will demonftrate to every feeling mmdj- that,' 
isalifepaft in the unofttmatipus difplaj and cxcrcile 
of piety and virtue is of great honour arid utility, fo. is 
the tranfinitting fuch an example to pofterity an encou- 
ragement to the prcfent dwdlert upon eartk to <^ go' 
and do iikcwifc." 
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Alc^and^ir Wed^ereurnr was the fon of 
an' eminent Judge in the Court of SeiSon. He was 
born in 17331 ^^^ received his education' at Edinburgh* 
At the Univerfity he fo diftinguifhed himfelf for genius 
and erudition, that he attraded the attention of arfct of 
literary gentlemen, moft of whom were ten years 
older than hiinfelf, and was admitted into a fociety 
which they had formed. The other members w^re 
MeflVs^ t^^'illiam Robertfon, Adam Fergufon, Hugh 
Blair, John' Home, and Alexander Carlyle. Youiiqg^ 
Mr. Wcddetburne, in the company of thefe able men, 
very much increafed hb literary attainments. Accuf-- 
tomcd to generalization and philofophy, to acute dif- 
crimination and logical difcuffion, he greally facilitated 
the acquirement of hgal knowledge, which he ftudied 
as a profcflion. In 1754 he was called to tlie bar, and 
gave indications on his firft appearance of talents 
which miift rife to high eminence. At this time Mr. 
Alexander Lockart was the moft diftinguiflied advocate 
in the Scottifh Court. Between him .and young Wed- 
derburnc a difputc arofe on a point of law, in which 
^r. Wedderburnc having tticvrn himfelf fupcrior in ar- 
guments, 
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gun^cntSi fo provoked the other gentlcinan; ^^Ijo was a 
kind of diflator ambng his brother lawyer^,* that he 
declared he never vould' plead in the fame caufc \vitfa 
Mr. ft^edderburnc. This dcclaratibn, as its author 
was retai/ied on every important qaeRion, amounted to 
a profciSonal profcription. Finding, fhercifore, that 
Scotland was not the fcene on which he codld fucceedi 
he betook himfclf to a field fitter for cm ploying extras- 
ordinary talents. Arrived in London, he ftudied the 
Englidi law, and the Englifh language^ Debating fo- 
cieties were then very much frequented by m-fH of talents 
and literature : the Robinhood Club was the principal' 
place of rcfort, there Mr, Wedderburne very often at-^ 
tended, and having to contend with Mr. Thurlow, 
and even with Mr. Burke, he very gt^atly improved 
himfelf in knowledge and in habits of reafoning. Hav- 
ing acquired a very confiderable fhare of erudition as 
M^ell as legal and political knowledge, he was intimate- 
ly connefled with many of the moft eminent literary 
men of the time, and as a fcholar was efteemed fuperior 
to any lawyer who had appeared fjom the time of 
Lord Somers, As a lawyer he foon acquired high 
repute J although from a Scottifh education he was con- 
fi'dercd as having too great a predileflion for the prin- 
ciples and modes of the civil law, and inculcating 
greater latitude than was warranted by the precifion of 
the Englifli law. This, however, was a charge alledg* 
ed againft tlie greater number of Scotchmen at the 
Engli h bar, and imputed to Lord Mansfield in many 
inftances without reafoh. The abiii'its of Mr. Wed- 
derburne foon procured him a feat in Pa|Jiament, and 
he became an acce^ion to the Grcnville party, about 
the fame time that Mr. Buikc joined tliat of the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham. He greatly diftingujihed himfclf 
ii> Parlianienjt on various qucftions refulting from tie 
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Middlefex eiedion ; and was efteemcd one of the c&ief 
orators who oppofed the Grafton adminiftration. His 
eloquence partook more of that of Cicc^fo than .of any 
other ancient orator. In clearncls of narrative, full- 
nefe of explication, acutencfa of reafoning, and elegance 
of di6lion, he greatly refembled the Roman. In i>stthctic, 
though from the different natures of Britifh inftitutions, 
and manners, he was mote fparing than TuUy, he was 
by no means wanting. On the death of Mr. Grcnville 
he ftill continued to oppofc miniftry for feveral years. 
But in 1773 he accepted the office of Salicitor General, 
and became one of theableft fupporters of Lord North. 
About this time he appeared to great advantage as a 
Icgiflator. Young men of great fortune, (while minors) 
vere very frequently a prey to ufurers, to whom, ia 
tiiie inexperience of early youth, they granted annuities 
on the mod extravagant terms, and to their eventual 
ruin. Mr. Wedderburne, to remedy this evil, propofed 
a bill, by which no annuity ftiould be valid from a 
grantor under the age of twcnty-onp. The bill waa 
pafled, and has been extremely beneficial in its confe- 
quences, by faving many young men from perdition* 
Mr. Wedderburne was a flrenuous advocate for the 
fyftem of coercion adopted by adminiftration refpcfiing 
America. Here it mud be admitted, that in common 
with other very ahJe men he fhewed himfelf deficient in 
political forefight. The information on which he pro- 
reeded proved entirely erroneous; and the concluiions 
which he drew altogether unfounded. In 1775 the 
Miniflcrs propofed a bill to prohibit all trade and com- 
merce with fte United Colonies, . with feveral penalties , 
againft thoie who fhould tranfigrefs the law; and Com- 
mifTioners to enforce its ^obfcrvance. One of ti^e ableft 
fiijjporters of the propoGtion was Mr. Wedderburne, 
who reafoned with nn ingenuity that few "could equal ; * 
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he wi^ indcfd confidercd ts the framcr of the bill. Aj 
this fcheme was allcdgcd to be contrived to (larve Ame- 
rica, and imputed to a Scotchman* it gave rife to many 
jokes. Wilkes fpeaking of this cafe, and perhips, alfOj 
aJluJing to the flendetnefs of the folicitor's, pcifon,' 
called him Starvation iVedderhurne. The folicitor, in the 
American difculFiin, was one of the chfief fupporters 
of a doctrine which tended fojr a long time to render 
the country gentlemen favourable to the coercive plana 
of adminiftraiion. This was, that they were contefting 
for the attainment of a revenue from Jmericay which would 
Icflen the taxes ia England. How little foundation there 
was for fuch art opinion^ fatal experience foon evinced ; 
but the error of this very able man proved no more 
than that men of great talents are not infallible. In 
t'j'jS, when new regiments wer^ raifed by voluntary 
efforts, Oppolition Qideavoured to prove that the con- 
tributions were illegal. Mr. Weidderbifrne contended, 
that both the levies and pecuniary coiiti ibtition^ were 
legal : the fubftancc of his fpeech on thb important fub- 
je6l was, the King by his prcrogati'^e was empowered to 
levy men, and to raife an army. When to'cn were raifed, 
the new levies were reported to Parliament; whofe 
duty it then was; if they judged the meafure neceflary, 
to provide for their fubftftence, or otherwife ; if thry 
difapproved of the meafdre, 19 prcfs tfaeir cenfurc en 
it, by giving a negative to the fupply, which was iu 
cifeci a refoluuon for di/banding tliC troops. With re- 
gard to the money raifed, it was not raifed by Govern- 
ment, it was offered by inJividua!s and boJ.es. There 
-was no law agii.ift either individuals or bodies making 
a pref nt ot their own money to the King, or to who:;- 
focvcr thv7 plcafod. Voluntary contributions of either 
m?n or momy, or both, had b:«n frequently offerej 
in times of national emergency, and highly a;'prgvci 
i3jc— iSci. P Vf 
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of byr men rood diflinguiflied for attachment to the 
Conftitution in the rebellion of forty- five, and the bt- 
ginning of the laft war. In . the former of thefe cafes 
fcveral of tlie- nobility an^ gentry raifed regiments at 
their own expence; and fubfcriptions were not only 
opened and received, but perfons went about from 
houfc to boufe to collect money for the common de^ 
fence. 

In I7';;^8, Mr. Thurlow having been appointed Lord 
Chancellor, Mr. Wcdderburnc fuccceded him as Attor- 
ney General. This year, in recommending unanimity 
in the American war, he introduced the ftory of the 
famons Admiral Blake, who, though he diflikcd tlie 
meafurcs of the ufurper, yet being in the ferrice of his 
country, ca,Ucd his crew together before he began the 
i^hgagemcnt, and told them, that however they might 
differ in opinion as to the juft caufcs of the war, which 
they were engaged in> it was their duty to lay afidc 
their opini9n.s, and unanimoufly to fight the enemy. 
Upon this' principle he thought the Houfe ought to 
zzU On the acquittal of Admiral Kcppel the populace 
Laving be^^n very riotous, the Attorney General had 
piofccutcd fome of the ringleaders. Mr. Fox afTerted 
in trie Houfe, that the official procedure was by the 
direction of Miniftry. This ailbrtion he denied, and 
delivered a very able fpeech on riots, their principles 
and confcqu^ncrs. In the year 1780 he was raifed to be 
t:ie chief Juftice of th;» Common Pleas, and created a 
P:cr by the tide of Lord Loughborough. The fiift 
iiriponarit bufinefi which came before him in Jiis new 
otTicr, \\a5 the tiial of the rioters. Lord Loughbo- 
rough was appointed by a fpecial commiffion to try de- 
linquents in tlic Ijoroiigh. On that occafion he deli- 
vered a very maflcily charge, in which he exhibited 
a cdAcife but complete iketch both of the ofonces and 
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of the Iavr> which was applied to them. The charge 
bnderwfot conHderable difcnffion) in pomt of legal pro- 
pricty* but was univerfally admired as a fpecimen of 
^ oratory. The learned reader muft know that a very 
confiderable difference has obuined between the law as 
expreflfed by the ftatutq of Edward the Thirds and as 
interpreted by lawyers. Of this dffference> necefTaiy 
to be remarked in illuftrating his Lordfhip's doSrines> 
we cannot give a better account than in the words of 
Mr. Hume# extia£(ed from this account of the uiai 
of Lord Ruflel. The En^lifli laws of treafon^ both 
in the maimer of defining that crime^ and in.tbe proof 
required^ are the mildeft and mod indulgent^ and coa* 
fequently the moft equitable that are any where to be 
found. The two chief fpecies of treafon^ contained in 
the flatute of Edward the Thirds are the compafling 
%nd intending of the King's death> and the afiually le- 
Tying of war againft him ; and by the law of Maryt 
the crime muft be proved by the concurring teftimpny 
of two witneiTess to Ibme overt ad tending to thofc 
purpofes. But the lawyers* partly delirous of paying 
cdurt to the Sovereign, partly convinced of ill conle- ^ 
quences which attend fuch narrow limitations^ had in* 
troduced a greater latitude^ both in the proof and in 
tlie definition of the crime. It was not required that 
the two witnefles Ihould teftify the fame precife overt 
Sit} ; it was fu£5cient that they both teftified fome overt 
a£l of the fame tre^fQh> and though thb evafibn may 
fcem a fubtiity> it had long prevailed in the courts of 
jurifprudcncc^nd had at laft been folemniy fixed by 
Parliament at the trial of Lord Stafford. The lawyers 
had ufed the fame freedom with the law of Edwaid 
the Third. They had obferved, that, by tliat ftatute, 
if a man (hould. enlter into ^onfpiracy for a rebellion. 
Ihouli even fix a correfpondence with foreign powers 
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for that piirpofe, fhould pro\^Je arms and inorcy> yer^ 
\f he M-as detected, and no rcbdlion cnfued> he could 
not bo trird for treafon; To ^prevent tiiis inconveni- 
ence, which it hail 'fteen better to remedy by. a mw 
law, t'ley had* commonly laid their indiclment for in-,. 
trndir.g the death of the, King, and had produced the 
intomif n of rebellion as a proof of that other inten-. 
tion. i.oid L()iij>hborough in hk charge proceeded 
;iccording to the pr^Hice of lawyers and opinions of 
Judge.:, inftea-1 of the definition of the legiilators, 
by a co^ftrnclive interpretation, which Mr. Hume 
calls <onfoundinjr the tivo [pedes which' the -flafute had accu* 
fs^iely 'dijiinguijhed: Tlicre are, he faid, two fpecicij of. 
tveafon applicable ; to imagine or compafs the death 
of our Sovereign Loid the King is high treafon ; to- 
levy ^<^a^ againft the King within the realm is alfo 
i:i«;h treafon. The firft, that of compafliag the death* 
of the King, mnft be demc/nftrated by fome overt 
.iiH, as the means to ('ffcct the purpofe of the heart, 
th? fa^ of levying tJOar is an evert a^ of the fpeeies of 
iT^ifzm but is alfo a didinft fpecit^ of treafon. Oiv 
authority he fupponed • this conftru6}ive doctrine r 
Kvcry infurre6tion, lawyers alledged, which in judgment 
oi la-v LJ iiueirded againft the pcrfou of the King, be 
it to doihronc- or in prifon 'hitn, or to- oblige him to 
klt^r ji's miainr s ot ^>ovrrninont, or to remove evil 
c )unfvllors from a^oiu h\x\]y thtfc rilings all amount 
ro Icvy'ni', war wiihin the flamte, wheiiicr attended 
wl:h iNe pomp j nd circnn.flances of f»pen war or 
:''»^ And evtry cQ*\fpiracy ta levy war for rhefc pur- 
f-J':, tluMigh not tv^aj^n \\'\x\vx\ the clanfc! of levv- 
in*', war, is yrt an avert ti^l 'tvi thin f he other daufe of com- 
fajjiii^ tfjf Kings dtilh. 

It vas hy fome Inwy-rs objrflcd, that it was rot 
coni;ae:ic with hg?.l propriety to reft opinions on 
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the Mthority of Judger, where they contravened an 
iTcprtft ftatutct that the fubftitution of a Judge's cpi- 
uion for the cna<Slmej3t of a iegtflative aflembly was 
changing Judges iRto lawgivers. Whether' it be .con- 
iftitutionally riglu that trcafon is to be afcertaincd by 
judicial interpretation, it is ccnaii;ily hiftorically true, 
that fuch has been the mode generally adopted on 
criminal trials; Lord Lougbbojough merely followed 
the example of his predeQei]tbrs> as ^e ijafurred^.ion 
had been very atrocious. Severe punifhment ,was 
Xieccflary: the numbers execiued on the occaHon were 
a ncceilkry facrifice to order and tranquillity. His 
Lordlhip humanely recommended to the Royal mercy 
fuch as, though guilty^ hfid extenjuati^g ci;:cum(lancet 
in their condu6l. 

Occupied nQw (b m.ucj^ by judicial bufineis. Lord 
Loughborough did not engage fo actively in political 
affairs as in the previous part of the American war. 
He continued, however, to vote with Miniftry, and 
when he did fpeak, w^ ^ very able apoU>gift for 
conduct which, io the opinion of many, required a 
very able advocate. During the Rockingham admi* 
niflration, there beii^g little or no pppolitiofi. Lord 
Loi«ghborough, witliout entering into any political ' 
contcll, remained CQi)ine£ted with Lgrd North; on 
the dilculfion of the peace he joined with that ftatef- 
;nan in forming, with Mr* Fox's party, the famous 
coaiiuon. Much as the coalition has been blamed, 
y<'i by many it lias been cenfured on wrong grounds. 
To arraign an unioft of men once oppolitc, or nvcn 
inimical to each other, without conlidering the object 
of combination, or the condu<St of its members in their 
combined capacity, would be the refult of prejudice, 
not of judgment, A change of cireumftanccs dftca 
xcndcfs it ^uft to deviate fiom'that plan of political 
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conduA vliich it was once right to purfue, an4 
t6 aft ^ith thofe men whom it was once ' right 
fp oppofe. The abufe thrown out aga'mft Mr. 
Fox, and the other coalcfced leaders, merely bccaule 
they had coalefced after much mutual obloquy, was 
the abufe of ignorant declaiiners, not of impartial, in- 
formed and able reafoners. It may be here obferved, 
that whatever blame might attach to Mr. Fox, for . 
coalefcing with Lord North, after fo many bitter ih- 
ve£liVea againft his conduA, it does not extend to 
Lord North or Loughborough. Thefy had never 
declared any opinion inimical to the talents and charac- 
ter of Mr* Fox; therefore, if t^e objcS had been 
laudable, there 1«ras no inconfiftency on their parts. 
After Mr. Fox's famous Eaft-India billh^d^pafled the 
Houfe of <!!ommons. Lord' Lbiighborough fupported 
it With very gfcat ability in the Houfe of Lords. The 
fubjeA, faoweifer, having been previouily coniidered in 
every poffible light by Mefirs; Burke and Fox, the 
ingenuity of I#ord Loughborough himfelf could have 
little novelty* ' His Lordfliip was at thb time one. of ^ 
the Commiifioners in whom the great (eal was vefled, 
but on the difmiftal of the coalition miniHry, the com- 
miffioif expired, and the feals Were beftowed €m Lord 
Thurlow, theit fpntner holder. From the commence- 
ment oT Mr. Pitt's admiiiiftration, his Lordship was 
one of the powerful b^nd which ^hen conftituted the 
Oppofidon. Though he frequently di(lingui(hed him- 
felf on various fiibje£b of debate, yet the mod remark- 
able occaiion on which he ' difplayed his talents M-as: 
the Regency. The plan adopted by Oppolition, and 
propofed by Mr. Fox, was univerfally aftribed to 
Lord Loughborough, and founded on the following 
principka; No caft had, in the Hiflory of England, 
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occmred ^irhich CQuld,be urged as a precedent appli- 
cable to this fpecific fpurce of incapacity that' might 
pccur> and proceeding on p^nciples which might ex- 
tend ',to all cafes^ that 93 the incapacity was afcer- 
uined, the principles of hereditary fucccffion pointed 
oat the remedy. The propofuion was deducible from 
the principles of the conftitudon» and the analogy of 
the law of hereditary (ucce^os^, that wbenerer tlie 
Sovereign was incapable of exercifing the funflions 
of his high office> the Heir Apparent^ if of full age and 
capacity 9 had as indifputable a claim to the exercife of 
the executive authority^ in the name and on behalf of 
jthe Sovereign^ during his incapacity, as in tjie cafe of 
his natural demife. In anfwer to this dQAiint it was 
jalledgedy. that in fuch a cafe it refted with Parliament to 
fupply the deficiency, as in other circumfiances not 
before provided for by the cgufting laws. Where the 
regular exercife of the powers of government Wjis from 
any caufe fufpended^ to whom could the right of 
providing a remedy fot the exj^iiig dcStSt devolve 
but «> the people, from whom all thf powers of g^ 
vcrnment originated. To aflert an inherent right 
In the Prince of Wales to alfome the govern** 
ment, was virtually to revive thofe exploded ideas 
of the divine and indeieafible authority of Princes^ 
which had fo juftly funk into contempt* and almofl 
into oblivion. Kings and Prii^ces derive their power 
from the people; and to the people alone^ through 
the organ of their rcprefenutives; did it appcruin 
to decide in cafes for which the conftitution had 
made no fpecific or positive prov^on. 

Refpcfling incapacity of any fpecies in the holder 
of the Crown for tlie time being,' this plants founded, 
in a general princi]^, that, in new cafes, thofe who 
are entrufted with the legifla^ure, fhould a£t and pnn 
>iJe according to the emergency. Parlianfient could 
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have no poffible intereflf in afling any other way thaij 
as duty prompted, and wifdom dircfled ; and as it was 
agreeable to hillory, reafon-and expediency, that Ic- 
giflature fliould provide for a fpccific objefl, it became 
them, in making the proirtfion, to- extend or con- 
traft the truft delegated according as they thought 
cither neceflkry for its execution. The plap of Op- 
pofition fliewed a latitude of conftruflion in explaining 
conftitutiopal principled, which had frequently been 
decined a prpmincnt feature in the legal and political 
charaftcr of Lord Loughborough, and wis perhaps 
on that account afcribed to his fuggeftion. 

A great event took place foon after the propofed 
Regency, which appeared not likely to afFeft the in- 
tereft and conflitution of one kingdom only, but to, 
give a new ti^rn t9 human affairs. His Lordfhip, 
though in 6ppofition tO Government, yet friendly to 
the exifting orders, did not regard the French Revo- 
lution with that cnthufx^ftic admiration which Mr. Fox 
entertained for it ; lie coolly waited until its nature 
Inould unfold itfelf, before he delivered any public 
opinion on its tendency and merits: when it not only 
abolilhed hierarchy, and ariftocracy, and opprefTed 
monarchy, but began to be helJ up for a model 
for this country, it was ' time, he thought, for 
patriotic and loyal Britons to . be on their guard. 

In I79l> and in the commencement of 1792, when 
the exti-avagant and impraAicable principles and the 
pernicious inculcations of fpeculativc innovators, and 
of feditiotls demagogues, became fo prevalent, his 
Lordfhip facrificed party differences to what he con- 
fidercJ as the gen'"ial fafety of the country, and joined 
thofe who rcfolved to rally round the throne and 
conflitution. Liberal and enlightened in his vii'M-s, 
he was far from regarding every man who thought 
differently from hiiufelf on abftraft principles of govern- 
_ ' ment. 
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pxcnU blameablc : he often imputed vifionary throiics 
.to mifapprchcnfipn of the cafe ; but he faw thai well- 
meaning votarit s of erroneous do<Slrines might be the 
inftruments of very great mifchief. He therefore va$ 
one of thofc who ftrenuoully advifcd the proclamation 
for difcouragiiig fcditious publications: he \rzs con- 
vinced that foine were ingeniousj and that all were 
not defigncd fgr evil which had an evil tendency; their 
tendency, hpwcvcr, was a fubjcft for exercifing the 
vigilance of counfellors* Being now appointed Chan- 
cellor, and having a principal fliare in the counfcls of 
his Majefty, he was very aflivc in encouraging con- 
(litutional principles and aflbciationSf His Lordihip 
was one of thofc who, when the country was in fo 
alarming a ftatc, towards the clofe of 179?, cpunfellcd 
thofe vigorous and decifive mcafures which f aved it 
from dcftrufilion. 

When the French, by invading our allies, by try- 
ing to overturn the balance of Europe, and to fo<- 
ment rebellion in this country, rendered war unavoid- 
able) Lord Loughborough recommended hoftilities. 
The projeft of attacking Dunkirk has been frequently 
attributed to the Chancellor^ but there is no evidence' 
to juftiJy tlie affertion. 

The progrefs of democratic opinions now produced 
a project of holding a convention of individtials, not 
Tccognizeil by the law of the land, as invefted with 
legiflative power; which band avowed their inten- 
tions of overawing the conftitutcd authorities, of pro- 
ducing fuch a change as would amount to a fub- 
Ycriion of our laws, liberucs, and conftitution. The 
tlifcovery of fuch deflgns increafcd the unanimity of 
the nation at large. The Whig connexion had now- 
joined Government, and were equally anxious M'fth 
the old adherents of Mr. Pitt for punilhing fcdition 
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- and confpirtcjr, Qn the legal criminality of the ptiv 
fons accufed^ the opinions of Lords Loughborpugl;! ^d 
Thurlow \rerc different. 

The Chancello^^ agrec^ly to that Iaiitu4e qf coigr- 
JlruRim which haa alv^ys been deemed part of his 
judicial chara6ter> conceived that the defi^n of hold • 
ing a convention for changing the Government jimid 
n»enhmliy Uad, if fucce&fuU to the King's deaths and 
therefore amounted tp the fpecies of treafon wbi^h 
confifis in compaifing the King's death. Lord Tbi^-- 
low, more agreeably up the accuracy of the Englifti 
law, and that particular ftatute of Edward the Third, 
which not only exaiHy defines treafon, but e;cpreisly 
prohibits any interpretation of judges or lawyers 
from inteffrring with the plain lie^ of the definition » 
denied the legal criminality to amojonjt to treafon. 
The moral depravity or intellefiual folly cf the 
perfons arraigned many, with Ix>rd Loughborough, 
admitted, who; with Lord Thurlow, denied^ the 
legal criminality. The opinion which the writer of 
this article hei^rd advanced by friendf. of ihe exifting 
Government was, that however morally guilty the 
intentions of MelTrs. ^ardy and Thelw^ll, or how- 
ever politically mifchievojis their conduct might 
be, the only 4u<^ft>on which a juryman ought to aik 
himfclf, when any fed was proved, was. It m: is mt 
tkii th aH ^M man pouting theRngs JgaiA f The acquit- 
tal of the perfons accufed is certainly no imputation 
againft the political wifdom of Lord Loughborough, or 
any other ftateiinan who attempted tp prevent the exe- 
cution of fuch a projeft. It merely proved that the jury 
did not receive the legal ciefitiition of treafon in 
tlic fame fcnfe in which the' Attorney General ufed it 
as the groynd of the ihdidment, or the grand jury as the 
ground for finding abill. There might be devife(l,bf the . 
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ferule invention of wickcdncls, many modes of conduft ct 
equal moral culpability and political hurt with thofc that 
were punifhaljle capitally. Every impartial man vlll 
fc* ground by inference, in cafes* where there are not 
grounds for verdicls. His Lordlhip warmly and ably 
promoted the bills for amending the trealbn law3> ^nd for 
preventing feditjous meetings. Thef^ affcmblics, he had 
been Ipng aware, had become very prevalent, efpecially 
thoic for tlie purpole ©f hearing demagogue?? abufe the 
Conftitution in what they called , leflures. TrCafon, it 
had been lately fecn* J^ pot extended to evefy afl of the 
highcft culpability igainfl the (late. His Lordfhip very 
vigoroufly fuppotted both the laws for prevention and 
punifhment. 

Of late years his Lorddiip's health has been rather on 
the decline, and his attentiqn to public affairs has been 
neccflarily fliort of bis former vigilance. His Lordfliip 
is efteemcd a moft agreeable companionj and adds facet!* 
bufheis and pleafantry to the brilliancy, acuteneis, and 
j(lrengtb of his genius. He is remarkably warm in his at- 
tachments. One of his principal favourites is Sir John An- 
llruthcr, who nowexercifcs the office of Supreme Judge 
in Bengal, with very high reputatiop. His Lordfliip early 
difcerned the mecits of this gentleman, and was peculiar- 
ly inflrumcntal in affording it opportunitit^ of exertion^ 

He has been twice matried. Firft to Mifs Dawfon, of 
Yorkftiire, by whom he had no iflfue. Secondly, to Mifs 
Courtney, fiftcr to Vifcount Courtney : by this marriage 
he has a fon about feven years of age. 

His Lordfliip is flcndcr in perfon, with a very quick 
penetrating eye and counieijance. 'His conftitution, ne- 
ver ftrong, is much impaired by his indefatigable appli- 
cation to bufincis during the whole of bis life. He rc- 
fides a great part of his time in the pleafant village of 
HampfteacU--a plate ialready diftinguilhecffor the reli- 
dence of two other luminaries of the law, the Mafter gf 
the Rolls, and the Honourable Thomas Eifkine. 
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Due A LB StewarTi the fon of Matthew Stewar^t, 
pTofeffor of mathematics in the Univcriity of Edinlpurgh, 
was born in 1753- His father, eftecmcd one of the bcft 
mathematicians of an age, the early part of which was 
adorned by Simpfon and Maclaurin, was fo deeply en- 
gaged in profcflional ftudies as to leave him Uttlc time 
for pcrfoBally dire£ling the tuition of his ion. Dugald 
was therefore fen t to the ^igJ^ fchopi of Edinburgh; a 
feminary of which the plan and inftitutions rendered pro- 
ficiency probable^ but whpfe excellence has long been ex- 
pcrimenully a^fcertained by the fd^lars whom it has 
formed. Thither, after the autumnjil holidays of 1760, 
young Dugald, in the eighth year of his age, was 
fcnt to begin the rudiments of the Latin tongue. At tlie 
fame time, and in the fame ftage of literary adv.ajaicemc^it, 
was fent thither Robert Thomfon^ who fincc basp^on^o- 
ted claflicaleruditipn in his academy at KeaiingtQnj no 
lefs fuccefsfully than his fchool-icllow has advanced me- 
taphyfical, moral, and political philofsphy in the Uni- 
Ycrfity of Edinburgh. Between thef* two an intimacy 
then commenced, which, enc^ealing with their years and 
reciprocal efleem, ripened into the llrifleft friendfliip. 
In their puerile e^crcifes, being nearly equal, and being 
both among the foremoft of a clafs of a hundred, their 
particular rivalry added to tliccffefts "of general cmula-^ 
lion, and going through their courfe pf fix years with dif- 
tinguifhcd honour, they at their laft examination were at 
the head of the fcliool. 

In Oilober 1 766, Mr. Stewart was entered at the Unl- 
verfity. Edinburgh College was then in very great re- 
pute for literature and fcience^ The profcflbrs, by 

whom 
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wIi'om«thc charaAersof the ftudcnts were chiefly form- 
ed, during the philofophy courfe, and previous to the 
commencement of fludies, fpecially preparatory to ci- 
ther of the three learned' pfofeflions, were Doflorii Blaif 
and Ferguflbn. The firft of ihcfc gentlemen, as teacher 
of Bella Lettresi exhibited fhc rules of rhetoric and 
criticifm ; tliC fecond as inftru6lor in mofal philofophy * 
unfolded cognitive and aflive man, traced hi'm through 
fecial, civil, and political relations, and combining his 
po^ve^s and afFeflions with the circumftances In whict 
he was placedV deduced his dudes, and fti'ewed that 
their habitual performance led to individual and general 
happinefs. There is no infcparable connexion between 
a tafte feelingly alive to each fine impul/ej and an un- 
dcrftanding that can readily dilcover abftrufe, compre- 
hend manifold, and develope complicated truths. Ex- 
cellent aird practicable as Dr, Blair's precepts arc, if 
leceived merely as he delivered them, and follov/cd 
according to his inculcations, yet, by being iroperfc6Uy 
vnderftoodr they have very frequently produced fupcr- 
abundant attention to language and compoTition, with 
inadeq uate confideration of materials. Hence fupcrf cial 
elegance diftingnilhed many of their ptoduflicns inftead 
of folid argument* importisint knowledge, ami profound 
wifdom. To balance claufes and to round periods 
requiring much leis intelleftual ability than to think 
<Ie?ply and reafon forcibly, young men, vvLo afpiied 
at diitlnilion without being able to attain it by kaining 
or geniLs, fought it by a poliflicd ftyle ; part ally obfcrv- 
ing tiie I. tter of Dr. Blair's Lc«3urcs inftead of the prin- 
ciples and fpirit of his inftru-Sions, and the example 
which he himfelf exhibited, they aJdicled tucoifelve^ 
almofl cxclufivcly to mere compofition. 
" The ftyle is cxccllcnr, 
^ The fenfc cbey JiumbTy take upoQ content.^ 

«Anotbes 
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Ancftfetr fet, endeavouring to make Fcrguffon their 
modeh ctcYOted themfolves to philofdphical enquiry* 
Of thcfc, young men whofe imderftaiidings were top 
fi^allow for inveftigating and compreliending fuch fub- 
jccis> ciilicp became difgufting pedants* parroting what 
;t^y did not under/taffl,^ or viflonafies and dupes to 
every new hypothefis. which to their undifceming miiid^ 
bore the appearance of ingenuity and depth. But they 
who had intellea'ual po\<-ers fiifficient fot fully compre- 
hending the doctrines, precepts and example fet before 
tbem> for profiting from the leflbns delivered* became 
thinkers at once deep _and clear* rcafoners acute ancl 
comprehenfive, ready difcoverers of truth, and fucccls- 
ful appliers of their difcoveries tq the purpofes of 
fci^ce, of art* and of condu6l. But if this higher* 
or \\ hat may be called philofopbical cla& of ftudents^ 
purfued their objefis too exclufivcly* without adding 
fome of the graces of rhetoric* inftruflive and paomen- 
tuousas the truths might be which they promulgated^ 
they, with many* would lofc great part pf thei- effeft 
by dry and unintcrefting modes of communication. 
Young Stewart very happily joined uncommon depth 
of underftancling with refined delicacy of tafte* and 
with cxqtilfite frnfibility of afFe6lion. In his literary 
cffoits we were to cxpcil not only the man of intel*^ 
lc6l and of learning, but of tafte and of feeling. This 
was tKc comnorue character* which marked this jnvcnilc 
pi.pil of Bliiir and Fcrguflbn, in ihc acaden«ical cxer- 
cifcs by which he formed* inftruflcd and deliglited 
contemporary youth ; this ii the compofite character 
which ftamrs the invcftigator and unfolder of the hu- 
man MIND* cpd diftinguifhes him from other pro* 
iouad nrtaphyficians of the age. He was an enthufiaftic 
a'imirer of beautiful* fublime* and pathetic poetry, 
in ancient and modem languages. Befivies his thorough 

comprehenfion 
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camprehenndn of the thoughts and conception of the 
feelings reprefented from a nice ear and a flexible 
▼oicei he made great progrefe in the light but agree- 
able and nfeful attahrroents of elocution. Hb princi- 
pal intelkflual purfufts were hiffory, logicy metaphy- 
fics, and moral pbtlofophy. To his father's^- ftudy of 
mathematics he paid no m6re attention- than was ne- 
ceflkry to avoid the ccnfure of negligence ; he merely 
learned the elementary branches Mmgbt in the claisj' 
and nothing more> 

When 
# 

♦ The writer of thif irrticle has been indebted to a friend for 
the fo]\ov9\ng§^/(nrvatsofifon Mr, Strwtttl^s Tiu^ry of ImaginaiiQfi. 

Hobbes was the firft writer whpanaljfed the faculty of imagi- 
nation. The track which he marked out has been occafionally tdl- ^ 
lowed by feveral others : but amongil chofe who have treated this 
iubjed, Mr. Stewart (lands unrivalled in point of copioufneis and 
elegance. It neverthelefs appears to me, that foroe of the princi* 
pies which he lays down are fundamenully erroneous. 

*• The variety," fays he, •• of the materials out of which ihz 
'' combinations of the poet or the painter are found, will depend 
** much on the tendency of external fitdation to (bre the miod 
^ with a multiplicity of conceptions ; and the benuty of thef« 
*' combinations will depend entirely on the fuccefs with which 
** the power of tafte has been cultivated. What we call, there* 
*^ fore, the power of iougioation is not the ^ift of nature, buc 
'* the refalt of acquired habits, aided by favoarable circumflan-f 
"^ ces. It is not original endowment of the mind, buc an acconi- 
" pHfbment formed by experience and (ituation, and which, in 
^ its different gradations, fills up all the intervals betwixt the 
** firfk efforts of untutored genius, and the fubliiue creations of 
*' Raphael or of Milton. An uncommon degree of in.agination 
eonflitutcs poetical genius."* 

* Elements of the Philofophy of the Human Mind, chap. vii. 
fee. I. 

In another of his works he advances fimilar do6lrfnes : ** There 
'* are other more complicated powers or capacities which are gra- 
*' dually formed b^ particular habits of ftudy or of bufinefs. Siich 
'* are the power of^tafte, a genius for poetry, for paint)ne« for mu- 
** (ic, for marhcmatict, with all the various incelledtu^i habits ao- 
" quired in the diflbrenc profcliloos of l{fie.*'t«>^'<niM(r/'i OMlinm 
ff Moral PAibfiffy^ pan I. 
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When he was arrived at the age of eighteen, arf 
event happened which rendered a much deeper know- 
ledge of mathematics not only expedient, but neccf- 

far/. 

It will readily be gfifttcd that advcritidous circuindances con- 
duce CO the improvement of this faculty, and th^t the power of 
tafte directs its operations ;' but it does not hence tollow that thofe 
who are placed in unfavourable ficuations, and have never culri- 
VJrted their tafte, afc totally dwoid oTiinagi nation. Yet this is a 
conclufion logically deduced from Mr. Stc^rart's theory. Now, 
upon a general furvty of mankincT, it is actually found, that the 
iinJigi nation is always mod vigorous in thofe individuals whofc 
tafte has received l)(tlc or no cultivation. In the ruded ages,' 
and among tlie moft barbarous nations of the world, it blazes 
fotih in all its irative fplendour, 

*• In dimes beyond the folir road, 
•• Where ftiaggy forms o'er ice-built mountains roam, 
•* The Mufc has broke the twilight gloonu 
•* To cheer tht ihiv'ring native's dull abode j 
•* And oft beneath the od*rous (hade 
" Ot* Chiirs boundfcfs forefts laid, 
•' She deigns to hear the favage youth repeat, 
*' In loofc numbers, widely fw'ecr, 
** Their feathcr-cindur'd chiefs and duflty lovci." Gfnf, 
No maxim is njore trite than ^ta ntifcittir^ hon fit, '1 hit 
ought indeed to be received under certain limitations j but it mult 
by no means be rej:*dtcd upon the mere aflertion of a philvifupher. 
Kvtr7 man Is by nam re endowed with the &calry ^ imagination 
i'l more or lets perlc^tion, and poets poileisit \ji a more «m:nonc 
Hc^ree. It is the principal ingredient ihat enters into ihc coinpi>- . 
fri'in of a true pKt. 'f the rircuiivibnces which Mr S ewarc 
inenrions are of thenifclves \\:,?ti icnt for ennL»lin^ a in^iO to excel 
in rocrrv, whence H(ie< it hipp;;n that, fo few have ever d'Ain- 
^iiiilit**! ihen'fclvct in that dep nnient ©f lireratufc? It ccriainiy 
runrot be denied thai ni;jnv have pretended to the laurel crown, 
and \\^^ tlieir claim* rcjetlcd. Has this always proceeded fVpin 
rhilr want of alliduity in the cnliivjr»onofrhe»r tatle, and iheun- 
Javourablc iVuntion in whicli they were placed ? It alfuredly h.»i 
not. In thcfc rcfpcds Ho-ner mod pro^;bly enjoyed no greater 
odvAprag.'s riian Apo.lonius ; yet it wuuld be ridi.u:ous to pla^c 
them noon an etju.il footing.* 

Imng'narion 15 undoubr\;dJy what no cultivation "caTi bcftow, 
Ti»e yK'i'f notion of cultivation implies the prctaillcnce of an 01 i- 

, g'!nal 
• Vide Longtn. dc SuUIdiltatc, { 3J. 
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' <ary. His father being feizcd with an indifpofition 

i «^hich inca:paciuted him from continuing his pro* 

fefCoilal labours For the benefit of the fapaily, to pie- 

^ Ve^t the expenc6 of a hired deputy> Mr. Dugald 

I Stewart was called upon to pccupj the profeffionat 

] chair in the nintteei^th year ofhi$ age. While deeplf 

I engaged in his private (ludies, and buiily occupied with 

academical purfuits, both of preceptorial prefcrfption 

and voluntary inftitutioni he undertook |he addidonal 

labour of preparing preIe<Siofis as a profeSbr. With 

fuch induftry and fucceis did he apply ^imfelf to the 

duties which filial pietf didated^ that he not on\f 

t8o3.-<»i8oi. Q^ tatight 

ginal faculty. At emy hmnan faculty b fuicepciUe sf improfe* 
ment, that of imagination def ive$ imporunt ^vaocam ffom 
(icuatian and experience ; but it feems fomewhat difficult to 
conceive how thefe can endow the mind with a power of wboft 
t operations we were formerly uncoofcioos. Oor author amft 

. either have foine fecret meaning of b\$ own^ or adira>vc doSrioii 

aliogether incomprehenfible* 

Accordiag to his theory tboic who have not enjoyed certain a^ 
vintages are mterly evcluded firom eiperleDcrng (ha. plcafures of 
tmasination. The unleuered pca&nt cannot indeed, enjoy them im 
the tame degree of refinement with the man of talle } >wc ftiil ho 
is no ftranger to their ioftuence. He does not tegjild the fobliflie - 
and beattciful objeds of nature with an eye of indi(|8Peooe i and 
the drains of the fimple bard often captivate his 61^. 
** A(k the fwain 
** That journeys homeward from a fummer day's 
** Long labour, wbv, forgetful of his coil 
'* And doe repofe, lie loiters to behold 
** The fun-Aiioe gleaming, as through amhrr-clottds, 
** 0*er all the wetlem flty ? Foil foon I ween 
** His rude eipreflion and untutorM airs, 
** Beyond the power of language will unfold 
** The form of beauty fmiliog at his heart "— i#ir<i/^f . 

Philofophers have told tu that in our dreams imagination is the 
faculty which we chiefly exert. If this is actually the cafe, dream- 
ing mud likewife be the refult of acquired habits, aided by fa* 
voarable circuniflanccs. 
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latight his fcliolars the cuftotnary and picfcribcd leflbns 
ot niathematics, but infpired ihcm v iih a, love for the 
fcicncc. Imbued with the general principles of philo- 
liiphy, an i acquainted with the maft Cj^rtaln and expe- 
ditious roads to fcicnce, his pretlifpofed and prepared 
mini, with little difficulty, mafterc J any of its jarticu- 
lar compartment?- Happy in the talent of commun:- 
eation, wliat he meant to impart he conveyed to his 
hearers with cafj and efTcch 

At this time there fubfifted a very clofe'literary in^ 
tJmacy between Mr. Stewart and thiec other contempo*- 
raries, Mr. Rc^bertTliomfon, who has been already met- 
tionod^Mr. John Scott, and Mr. Th(Mr»as Stewart. "Jh^ 
two laft, tliough by fortune deftined to the remote and 
obfcure flaixMis o( country clejgymeH in the adjoin- 
ing counties of Perth and Fife, were not unworthy af- 
f)ciates of MeflVs. Tbomfon and Stewart* Scott, ia 
brilliancy ©r faacy, ifjgoupof inventive powers, forci- 
ble and impreflTve eloquence, equal to any man of his 
- ajjc, yet too dcfultory for connc6lcd inveftigation, and 
too. indo?eni for multifarious detail, more rarely con- 
vinced I hem by his arguments than tranfported them by 
the brilliancy and ftrength of hb imagery, or aftonifli- 
cJ them by th.* boldacfs of his conceptions. More cor- 
leol in talle, more accurate and extenfive in erudition 
ti.ougli lefs lowerinj^ in; genius, Mr. Thomas Stewart 
rontributed a refreclaSle Aiare of information and en-^ 
tcTtainmcnt to the juvenih? flock. This aflortmrnt ©f 
varieJ ability flimulated and excrte 1 the powers of Mr. 
Li.giiU!. About this time he became acquainted MMth 
frunlier literal y j;enileman, the extent of whofe attain- 
I! en:;', i.aJ t!.e ixcelknce of whofe produ(51ion5 have 
a! \va} s cntToly d fended en his own choice and atten- 
tion. Through Mr. Joi?n Play fair, Mr. Dui^ald 
Stewart and Mi. W..Thomfon became known lo each 

othcrx 
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OiiWTy and a friendly intercourfe has fubfiftcd between 
them ever fince. Mr. Stewart has a very high value for 
tlicjudj»nieat of Dr. Thomfon, and, when he pablidied 
hii> principal work, fm an interleaved copy to hU 
old acquaintance William, requcfting not only a go* 
ncral and philofophical criticifm, but minute and de- 
tailed annotations. Dr. Thomfon^ on the other hand, 
regards Mr. .^tewart as one of the moft profound phi- 
lofopliers of the prcfrnt centary. 

When Mr. Stewart had taught the mathematical clafj 
for about fcvex^ years, he was aflced to undertake a 
taflc more congc'nid to his omt! prcdilcftions, and more 
conformable to bis early and favourite ftudics. Dr. 
^Adam Fergdflon having bfccn invited to accompany the 
Commiffioncrs font after the capture of Burgoyne t6 
treat with America, requcftcd Mn Stcwirt to teach his 
clafj till his return^ Mr^ Stewart undertook the em- 
ployment, and performed his engagemem with an abi- 
lity and reputation worthy of the chair of f erguftbn. 
Tiie Do6tor liavkig returned from America, refumed 
his infltuflioir, and continued them till 17840 when hb 
age, and ftill tnore his health, induced him to retire^ 
Mr. Dugald St.^wart, by the death of his father, was 
ftow fole prefcflbr of mathematics^, The profeflional 
envoluments at Edinburgh arife from two fourccs— the 
falary, wliich is fixed, and the fchFolars> the number of 
whom depcn.ls chiefly on the character of the profcflbr* 
In Scotch univerlit'ies it k very ufual for elderly incum- 
bents to retire from bulineis on tlic appointment of a 
fucccilbr. On thcfe occafions the new teacljcr is gene- 
rally allowed tlic prolits of the clafc, M'hile the veteran 
maft^r ictalns the falary. Mr. Stewart was by all al- 
io wcdjio be thelittcft man for fucceeding Dr. rcrguflbn ; 
and Mr. Playfair for fucceeding Mr. Stewart. HaJ 
Mr. Stewart, however, becojtnc deputy profcf-'or of 
G^a moral 
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moraY phildfophy, his fituation woufd have been lefc 
lucrative than as fole profeflbr of mathematics. It was 
therefore agreed by the Town Council, fmtrons of the 
piofcnbrfliips, that Meflrs. FerguflTon and Stewart 
fliould excf.ange: Mr. Stcwarrt thus became fole profef- 
for of moral philofopf^y; Mr. Ferguflbn emeritus profcf- 
for of mathematics, with Mr. Playfair for his afting de- 
puty and eventual fucceflbr. To Mr^ Playfair, who 
Before held a country living«i the appointment was ad- 
vantageous; and befides, the fituation was much, better 
adapted for the exertion and difplay of pbiloibphieal 
geniiis, than hb p^rfonagc iaa.pur!tanical diAriflrftf 
from fuch converfation as could attrad a philoibpher. 

In his plan of msLthematical tnidon^ Mr. Stewart 
iV.ewed himfelf not merely a mathematical fcholar nar- 
lowing his views to the mere relations of quantity and 
i?gur.^, but a philofopher- lie con($dei^ hb fubjed as 
kfelf a fcience; conne6led wkh other fciences, contain- 
Jng a certain clafs of evidence requiring fpecific inteK 
icdual exertions; forming particular intelle<Slual habits.** 
Mr. Stewart was now extremely intimate with the learn* 
ed and profound Dr. Reidj» whofe jalems and efibrts 
liave made fo great additions tp our knowledge of the 
human mind. With that venerable (age. Dr. James 
Gregory and Ms. Sf wart pa&d a great portion of their 
time;, and it would appear, in difcuffing thofe fubjeds, 
bis treatife on which Dr. Reid aftcrwairds publiftied as 
J\ffayt on iH» tnUlle^ual Ani*erp $/ Man. This work itR 
author dedicated to thefe two younp, friends, and ac- 
knowledged that he was much indebted to tlicir obfer- 
vaiionfi. " If,*' fiiys he, << tl.efe Efl'ays have any merit, 

you 

♦ Mr. Srcvarr ix far from conceiving rhat a peculiiir kind of 
genius is rtquifire fvt luccctding in itiathtrniatks. He thinks that 
liny ardv'iftarding, neither ilupid nor feeble, nay, by cloie at*- 
tciitidD »nd juduioui ca^rtivn, kccoptca matheniatical fehoUr. 
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<« you have a<:onfidcrablc ftiare in it, haviog not only cn- 
<* couraged me to hope that they may 6e ufefulj but 
j^c favoured me wixh your obfervations on cjwry part 
*< of them> both before they were fent to the piefe and 
^« \*hile they were under it." 

Dr. Reid's objcft in the work in queflion is to apply 
to the operations of the human mind expeiimeat and 
induSion> which> in two centuries had produced fo 
wonderful ^cce(&ons4o phyfical knowledge ; to disregard 
hypothefes^d to difcourage analogical reafoning as the. 
means -of truth; and to confine the pneumatologifts 
Audies to menul phenomeiia» their general laws as de* 
duced by obfervauon^ and the application of thofe 
laws. Much as had before been written concerning the 
human mind* our know*Iedge of that fubje6l was dill 
fo itnperfe6l> as to require a much greater portion of 
analytical inveftigation for the eftabliflunent ofiafls 
and prmciples than of fyntfaetical deduAiona from efta- 
fcliflied lawsu Dr. Reid's produdion may be ftyled the 
anatomy of intelled. 

Mr. Stewart having devoted much of his time and 
fiudy to the conlideration of thefe important though ab- 
ftrufc fubjeAs* compofed a work on the " Elements o^ 
t.he Philofuphy ©f t^c Human Mind.'* Prefatory to the 
\york icfclf there is an introductory difcourfc on the 
xuiture and objects x>f the philofophy of the human m'ndi 
(and oj^ the utility of that philofophy when attained. 
Dr. Rcid having by inveftigation made fo great progrels 
in the Rudy of the human intellc6t> Mr^. SteMrart found 
it in fo advanced a (late as not to require analyfis exclu- 
ilvely, but alfo to admit of a conliderablc portion of 
deduction and application^ Mr. Stcvart's plan cen- 
tal tjing analyfis in a certain degree, alfo includes exhi- 
bition of tlie principles in action ; he not only unfolds 
♦.he fprings of thought and lentimenti but ftiews their 
f>pcra!ion in aclivc purfuiis. S^mc critics having read 
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this work fupierficially, conceived that it was chi.-fly 4 
comment upon Rcid ; but that is by no means an adcv 
quate or complete view of the work. In the analytical 
pan he is frequently fubfidiary to his illufti ious predcccf- 
for, hut though generally an approver is by no mean;? 
pL Repeater of Rcid*s /dofttines. The refult of his invef- 
ligations is a great portion of original difcovery ; cfpe- 
cially on the fubjefls of cpnceptioQ and abftraflion. 
After analyfing abftraflion, the affociation of ideas, me- 
mory, and imaginauon, the work, with very gvc^t abi- 
_lity, profound rcfearch, and moft extenlive range of 
knowledge, demonftratcs the effefls which different ex- 
crcifes ^nd habits of thofe faculties produce on human 
charafters, and the fpecifie purpofes to >vhich the (acui- 
ties arc feveraljy fubferyient. In the chapter upon ab- 
ftrafliofl, after having c;xpoundjed th^ differences arifing 
in general ftudy or general praflice, from different ha- 
bits of abflrafiion ^d generalization, a fe(Slion devoted 
to the ufe and abufe of general principles in politics, very 
thoroughly explains the philofophy of government, and 
difplays a mpfl profound acquaintance with the princi- 
ples and prpgr^fg of political cftablifhpicnts. On thj; 
fubjefl, however, jhe benevolence of his heart leads him 
to favour a theory unfupponed by experience, farther 
than is confiftcnt with his ufual reje61ion of hypothcfis 
as a guide to truth. The fyftem of Turgpt and Con- 
fdorcet, formed upon a fiflign of the imagination, that 
man is a pcrfefliWe being, prefcnting hiiman nature in a 
ytvy dclir^ble view, by imprefling philanthropic hearts, 
}jab fometime^ impofcd thxougli their affc6lions on very 
acute and poM'erful underftandings. Mr. SteM^rt, in 
the fc6^:ion in queftion, evidendy conceives* that 
greater acceflions may be made to the perfection and 
hajipinefs of the human character than a^c have i'voxii 
fact or experience any data for concluding. For the 

adoption 
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adoption of this opinion we might perhaps find the caufc 
Sn the fedii^g^ iaft«, and imaginaiion of the author, rather 
<bfcn in the habits of inveftigation, the extenfive and 
profound knowledge, and fhe ratiocinative talents which 
he poflefles ia fo tranfcendant a degree. Though not 
inimical to tlie economical fyflcm, he admits that, in the 
prcfent circumftanccs of fociety* an attempt to reduce it 
to pra^iice would be extremely abfurd. In thi# 
fe6tion, the moft extenfively Important of the woik, 
he exhibits, in a very clear and fti iking li9Lt> the in- 
tclle6lual difference that will lead to hafly political in- 
novation, and that will lead to a vigilant atrention t« 
the a<9.ual ftate of fociety, and the whole ctrcumftances 
of the cafe beJprc it venuires ph projeAs of reform. 

" Pplitical pbilofophy," he obfcrvcs, •• by. extending our 
** views to the whole plan of civil fociety, and shewing us the 
^^ mutual relations and dependencies of its mott dtftanc parts^ 
^* cannot fail to check that indifcrioiinate oeai againft edabli/hcd 
** inflicutions, which arises from pa.nial viewi of the foetal fyC- 
*' tep), as well as to produce a cenain degree of fcepticifm with 
" refpe^ to every change, the fucceb of whidi is not infured 
** by rbe prevailing ideas and mapqers of the a^e. Sanguine 
** and incunlicierate projedls of refbmiatio.n are frequently the 
*' offspring of clear ancl argumentative and fydematical under- 
** (landings ; but rarely of comprehend ve minds. For checking 
'* them, indeod, nothing is fo elfedual as a general furvey u* 
^* the complicated ftruQure of fociety/* 

' Thefc two claffes of chara6icr^ often as they have 
been obfcrycd in individuals, had never before been gc- 
ncializcd. Their juilncfs we fee in their exten five and 
appr.opiiato applicability; on the one hand to thcoretir 
ral fcioliIl3j fuch as die recent votaries of political 
change; and on the gtlier, fuch vifc philoi'ophcra as 
as Ariftotlc, Poly bins, Ciccio, and Bacon. The firft 
iet l^e objciis in partial and detached lights; the fccon4 
comprehend them in all their connexions and combina- 
tions. Aficr^analyfing the aflbci^ion pf our ideas, hf 

ill lift rii«j;>» 
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illuftrttes his doAxinta from the phenomena of wit* 6t 
rhyme, of poetical fancys of invention in the arts and 
(ciencesf on our speculative condufipni) our judgment 
in matters of tafte, and our moral preceptionB> fcnti* 
O^entsr imd principles* In treatfaig Of memory he is pe«- 
culiariy inftrudlire concemii^ the means of caldvatipg 
and improving that facolty* The chapter upon imav 
^nation J equal!/ deep in analylis and deduction, is pe» 
culiariy pleafiag in bis iUuftration. 

The « Skmmts rf th$ tUkfrpky / tU Humm Mimt^ 
will tranimit the author to pofterity £s a man who 
uniied mofi profound me taphyfical genius with elegance 
^d ttftcj vhoie learning with the whole circle o^ phi^ 
lofophy* included agreeable and Ijght Uterature ; who 
knew the human underftanding and affe£lionsin their 
anau>my and their active force; who comprehended 
the human charaSer in its gei^ral nature and operafiions^ 
as modified by different cireumftances^ aful exhibited v^ 
the exifting manners of modern fociety. 

The Author has fince written feteral Vqrks which do 
juflice to the high chariSer he had attained. The moft 
eminent of tbcfe is his ** Ufi if Dr. Ad^fn ^mHhi^ one 
of the bcft fpccimens of philofophical biography 
to be met with in any language, ile b at prefcnt en* 
gaged in preparing tor the prefs a life of Dr. Robert- 
ion* The Tcry high character of Mrf Stewart brings 
to th^ Untveriity of £dinbui]gh many ftudents <»f rank 
from Englandj in order to enjoy the benefit of hb in* 
ft rations. He has conVerfed with men as well as with 
books> and mixed with' general fociety ; fo that he pof? 
fefTes the manners of a gentleman as well as the fcience 
and genius of a fcholar and a philofophcr. In compa* 
i\y he is very modefl and unailuming. You muil fee 
that he is an extraordinary man^ but he takes no pains 
to (hew hb fuperiority. He is not copious in common- 
place 
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^ace 4eM$I» of pafiitg occurrences; and to a fuperficial 
obierTcrj ia a large and mixed companys would ap- 
pear to ltd an underpart to die utterers of mere recol-* 
ledionst or repeaters ot Wknied fcntimenta and opi- 
mon^ Mr. SteMrart ia extremdy amiable in private life. 
Among bis pupila be is a liberal and diftiaguifliing pa- 
tron of indigent merit. Of Scotch literary men of tlw 
prefcnt agei as of tbofe fefidbg in England* the firft 
rank b generally allowed to Mr. Mackyntofh ; fo of 
thofe relidii^ in Scotland tbe fijrft rank is aUowed to 
Mr. Stewart*^ 



DR. HUGH BtAIR. 

■^ 
THE lives of literary men feldom abound with pro- 
minent features fufficicnt to arreft the attention: their 
biography is chiefly confined to the number and objeda 
of their works ; neyertbelc6 the juftly acquired celebri*- 
ty of Dr. Blair^ renders an accotmt of hb life a great 
JeJUeratum to the literary world. 

Dr. Hugh Blair was bom at Edinburgh* in Apr!l» 
1718, at his father's hbufe^ who was a prefbytcriaa 
clergyman, of worth and repuution. Their more re- 
mote defcent was frpm the ancient family of Blair^ of 
Plair, one of the moft refpe6lable in Scotland of thofe 
which are called ginihmtns fmmlksy that is> familKf 
which are mhU^ though inferior to the dignity of 
the peerage. Of this family his father was a younger 
bi other. 

He was completely and r^ularly educated at the 
Univerfity of Edinburgh^ where he took hb degree of 
M. A. an4 entered into orders in the year 1742. The 

medical 

* Df« Fdguflbn we aforibe to the Itft age. 
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medieal Tcience^ even before that perxod> had begun 4o 
be taught in that.illuftrious fchool witli .emment abilKf 
and fuccci^. Pure and mixed mathematics were then 
recommended to ftudectts hy^ ihe genius and fcientific 
ardour of Maci^uren* %b» friend. -«f Newton^ and the 
beft interpreter of the Nonntonian philofophy> Lpglc, 
«thics> the principles of clafi^al and elegant literature, 
as 'w^ell as theologjrj were, perhaps, explained with 
infeiior ability and reputation. 3ut all ihefe laft men- 
tioned branches pf knowledge ind beon already illuika*- 
ted by great writers in the Englifli language, whofc 
works were admired and fondly ftudied by every 
istgenioHs fcholar among the Scots. This was, indeed, 
t^ie very aera at which the Scots in general firft began to 
cTifcaTd their own diale£l from all their more elaborate 
compofitionsj and to afpire to write folely in pure and 
clafiical Engliib- Arbuthnot, Thomfon, Mallet> and 
fevera,] pther nativesx^f Scotland, Whom the fortune of 
life carried to fix their reGdence in England, had dif- 
tinguiQied themfelves in the very foremoft ranks of En- 
glifh literature: and all the ftudious youth of Sjcoda^d 
were eagerly fixing their eyes on thcfe great examples, 
ftnd afpiring to emulate their fame. David Hume, the 
biftorian, and Henry Home, Lord Kaimes, publiflied, 
about this time^ their carlicft works. It was at this 
jera, too, that the Latin language began to give place 
to the ufe of the Eoglifh, 19, the academical pre/effiofu, 
and in the mutual converfe between the proielfoi*s and 
their pupils, at all the Scottifli Univerfities. 

Blair, as was related by an old fellow-ftudent of his, 
who is fince dead, did not particularly di/lingi^ifh him- 
fclf during the firft years of his refidence in the Uni- 
jpcrfuy by any uncommon literary enthufiafm, or fingu- 
larly intenfe application. But foon after he had en- 
tered upon the ftudy of theology, his genius began dif- 
finitly to unf9!d itfelf, and tg afTume that peculiar bias 

, under 
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%t^ex which it was to a6l in its future exertions. His 
Arft. cxercife in theology difplaycd an elegance of com- 
pofition and a juftncfs of tafte and fentiment which ex* 
cited the emulation of the moft eminent among his 
fellow iludc^ts. Supce& inflamed that eaihuliafm. In 
the farther piog.reis of bis ftudies, the corre^jlnefs of 
liis judgment* the re^a^ent pf his tafte, the vivacity 
of his ia^cy, ai>d the general elegance of his genius^ 
became continually more cpnfpicuous. 

At the time w^en he vas rice;iced as a preacher of 
ilic prcibyterian church ^f S^cotla^d^ even the firft 
dircourfes which he delivered in public from the pulpit# 
were at once reckoned to excel almoft every thing 
of the fan^e i;ij)d that had b.een hitherto heard ia 
Scodand, 

It mud indeed be owned that, until Blair and fome 
of his contemporaries arofc, the ftyle of preaching 
M'hich was moft prevalent in the Scottifli pidpits, -did 
not very widely differ from that of the famous Frisr 
ptrund* 

It \kas common for jthe Scottidi clergy to value 
^hcmfelves upon the lengthi the loudnefs, the extem- 
jorary effulion, the n^ingled inyfticifm and vulgarityj 
the chanting recitation pf their fermons, much more 
than upon any of thofe qualities which can alone 
gain the approbation of rational piety and true tafte. 
The congregations to which thofe fermons were ad- 
drcflcd agreed in the eftimation of their merits. A 
coufiderable lliare of fortitude and manlinefs of mind 
tiiat could fcoru injudicious cenfure or appiaufe, was 
therefore rcquilite in the young preacher who afpired 
to diftinguifli himfclf by a more legitimate excellence. 
There was manly virtue, no Icfe than tafte and ge- 
]Qiu.>, in the choice of Mr. Blair. He quickly fou/id 
his reward in the approbation of all the beft judges 

©f 
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of pulpit eloquence. He Was regarded as one of the 
Tifing literary ornaments of his country; and> in the 
year 17429 was prefeufced to the jvnl benefice of Col- 
kffie^ in the county of Fife. 

The ardour with which many of the Scottifli clergy 
Jipplied 10 ftudy In their earlier yean is entirely relaxed 
as ibon as they obtain a Uvmg in the church. Blair's 
fuccefsful promotion augmented his diligence^ apd 
ei>liTened his defire to arife to mote emUient diftinc- 
lion hy the culture of pulpit-eloqueiice and polite li- 
terature« About this time he renewed and made more 
intimately familiar his acquaintance with the Greek and 
Roman clalficss^ read) with the care of emulation* 
the mod eloquent fermOns of the divines of France 
and England* and endeavoured anxioufly to furnifh 
himlelf w^th a rich ftore of genuine Englifli phrafo- 
ology^ by the diligent perufals of the writii^gs of .the 
clalficai Atterbury* Swift and Bolingbrpke. But pf all 
the helps to exceUei;i£e which he ^ow cultivated, it is 
probable that the moft ufeful was his confining himfeif 
r^oroufly to do upon ajl Occafions of '.compplition 
and of preaching* his bed ; never to fufTer floth* a pre«* 
fumptuous confidence in his talents* nor fcotn for thofe 
before whom he was to make an eflSb-t* to betray him 
into negligence. Thbhpneft and manly care foon be- 
came* with bim$ a fixed and predominant habit : and 
to it* more perhaps than to any thing elfe^ is to be 
attributed the greati^cis pf bis fubfcqjtient fuccefs. 

From CoUeffie he was in a fliort time tranflated to 
be minifter of Cwni^ngate, i^ the city of Edinburgh. 
From Cannongatc he was afterwards tranflated fuccef- 
^vely to thofe other ecclefiaftical charges in the city, 
which were accounted mpreeafy* more honourable* or 
of higher emolument* till in the year 1758, he was 
appointed firfl minifter pf that wibicji is called the iigi 
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fkarcltf the nod refpeftable clerical fitaation in tfie 
Icingdoin. 

About this time he received the compliment of tlic 
degree of D. D. from the Univerfuy of St. Andrews, 
the oldeft Univerfity in Scotland ; and in the year 
1761 he was created a Profeflbr in the Univerfity, 
and began to read almoft the firft coarfe qf Leffunt upm 
the Princlplif of Literary Compofitim, which were delivered 
in Scotland. Only Dr. Adam Smith, the celebrated 
author of the Wealth of Nations, had read to a refpcc- 
table audience a ferics of difcourfes not very diflimilar 
to thofe of Blair upon fUetorie mid elegant IJteraturt% 
Smith had difcontinued the profecution of this under* 
taking, and had been appointed to the profcflTorfhip ^of 
moral philofophy in the Univcrfity of Glafgow, before 
Blair had beguo to read his Leitum on Rktoric emd 
Belles Lettrer in Edinburgh. Blair's undertaking was 
patronifed as k deferved> by all thofe perfons in Edin-- 
burgh who were the mod eminent for fcience,«flate, 
and high rank. 

The celebrated Heniy Home, Lord Kaimes, and ' 
David Hume, the hiftorian, were among the mgft 
zealous of thofe who laboured to promote the lec- 
tiirer's fuccefs. His Majefty was foon after induced 
to endow a profeflbrfhip of rhetoric and belles lettres 
in the univerfity of Edinburgh, and to nominate 
Blair the firft profcffor. The number of the ftudenl$ ' 
who rcfortedto hear his Icflures continually encreafed.' 
His clafs-room was ufually crouded ; and it was uni- 
' verfally allowed that no courfe of Icflurcs delivered ia 
the Univcrfity could be more beneficial to the hearers. 

He fiom this iimc^ continued, agreeably to the, ge- 
neral praftice of the Univerfity, to deliver thAi 
every winter, for above twenty jrears, til],,for the rea- 

lan9 
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fens given in the Preface to his printed LecluTCs, ii€ 
cliofe to lefign, and became Profejftr emeritus'^* 

While he contiiiued to difcharge the duties of one 
of tlie miniftcrs of the cit*y> and profeffbr of rhctoiic 
and belles lettres in the Unlvoffity of Edinburgh, he 
^was ^t length enccmraged to court the fuffragcs of 
the Britifh Public, in the chaiaclcr of an author. 
His firft publication was • " A Cn'fica! Hijfertation on 
" ihe P6:ms of OJfian:' Thcfe poems are fragiuents 
of ballads in the Scafo Celtic language, and of uncer- 
tain antiquity. It is now generally^ believed, that 
Macpherfon, the tranflatef arid publifher of thcfe 
Fragments, muft have altered them, in* his publica- 
tion, with a very improper arid unfaithful licence, 
which leaves it almoft impoflible to diflirtgtifh what 
pans of his tranlaticm are genuine, aitd what parts 
forgeJ by the pretended tranda'-ai-. But whatever 
ini<j^ht have been done, Bhir crtgagcd himfelf in the 
controverfy, and became the avo\rcd champion of 
MacpKerfon. Blair*s diflcrtaiion fimply iliuftratc* 
beauties in thefj poiems, of which the exiftencc was 
never qucflioned, but of which the nature was nevjr 
more happily explained. This DilTcrtation on tlic Poor, s 
of OiFran is perhaps, the fined critical compofition i;i 
the Fnglifli hnp^uage* It combines the prcciion 
and acuicncls of Arlftotle with the clo']uc^nce of 
I.onginus- No critic was ever move rcniaikHble t!:ai 
Dr. Blair in this Efiay, the great fu liinc which Ir.? 

dra\v>, 

• Among many diP.ineuiflicH perfons who failed not roartcn^i 
Dr. HiaiPs Iccuinrs on rnetoric, was ific Print c d'Afch'^ti, of 
Ru'Uo, Ion to ili.it ladv whofe name ni«lvts u dillinguiliicd t^jure 
in the hiftory of thofc in ri^ucs which placed the tare tniprefs 
Catharine on the Kullinn throne. This young roblcmfln, witk 
his mother, the Primed? d'AlthoflT, rcfidcd fome time at tdin- 
borsch, while jrhe Prince went through a courfe of lludy in :hc 
Univerfny. Dr. BUir's politencfs luadc htui duly a(c«ativt t\> 
thcfe iiluftrious llrorgcrt. 
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4raws. It has paflcd through many editions^ and \s 
now ufually prefixed to tlic Poems of Oflian. 

In tlie year 1777, he pubiillied a volume of fcr- 
mens, univerfally admired as they were delivered froai 
. the puipit« His (erihons had already becgmt the ob-« 
jefts of very general imitation among the younger 
xlcrgy of the Scottifh church. In combination widi 
his lectures* they had begun to accomplifh a geneial 
change in the charaSer of tiie pulpit-eloquence of 
Scodand. 

Blair fent rfic manufcript to a celebrated Book- 
feller of London (Mr. Strahan) who, after keeping it 
fome umc, wrote a letter to him, difcouraging the 
publicauon. This is one *of the many inftances of 
t}ie unprojtfious ftate of the moft fuccefsful books 
tliat have appeared. Mr. Strahan by fome accident 
lent one of the fermons to Dr. Johnfon for his opi- 
nion, and, after his unfavourable letter to Dr. Blair 
had been fent off, he received a note from Johnfon, 
of which the following is a paragraph : 

" / tave read voer Dr. Blair t firfl fermon^ witk 
i" more than approbation ; to fay it is good is so fay too 
« liitie:' 

Very foon after this time Mr. Strahaa had a ccn« 
verfation with \>v^ Johnfoil concerning them, and 
then he very candidly wrote to Dr»*Biair, cncloiing 
Dr. Johnfon's note, and agreeing to purchafc the 
volume, for which he and Mr. Cadell gave fi^ty 
pounds. The* fale was fo rapid and extcnlive, and 
the approbation of the Public fo high, as more than 
to gratify the Bookfeilers warmcft ' hopes of profit 
from it : to their honour be it recorded, they made 
Dr. Blair a prefent of &ty pounds fome time after ita 
publication. 

The 
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The public in gcntffal no fooner faw ihefe fcrmons 
in print, than they were all of the fame mind as Dr. 
Johnfon in regard to thtir merit. Her Majeff/ 
having heard one of Dr. Blair*s Sermons read to her 
by the Tate excellent Earl of Mansfield, the great 
patron of Scottifh genius, was pleafed to fettle on 
the author a penlion of 200I. ftcrling per annum* 
At the time when he rerired from the difcharge of 
ihe public duty of Icflorer m the Univerfity of Edin- 
burgh,, an adition of lool. a year was added to bt$ 
penfion. 

The firft edition was quickly fold. It became 
fs/biondle with all ranks, with both fexcs, even with 
thofc who fcatccly read any other books on the fub- 
jeft of morality and religion,' to read, "iltth real or 
affeftcd eagemcfe, the SeriHws of BWr. New edi- 
tions were rapidly multiplied. The Clergy of the 
ChiiTch of England were induced. In many inftances, 
to read thcfe difcourfes to their congregations from 
the pulpit, inftcad of new compofitions of their own. 
Such fucccls made the Bcokfellcrs folicit, with great 
eagernefe, othtr fcrmons from Blair for pablication. 
In compliance with thefe foUcitations, and with the 
general voice of all that was refpec?lablc in public 
opinion,' Dr. Blair piiblifTied a fecond volume, .for 
which he received a ^ol. copy-money. Since that time 
the whole fum for both tliefe volumes was made up 

5ool- 

When he propofcd a third volume of fcnnons, the 
BookfcUers at once offered him 600I. for the copy- 
right of that fmgle volume. It is alfo confidently 
reported, that for the fourth volume he received aocol. 
ftcrling. Thcfe volumes have had an aftoniflu:ig fuc- 
cefs, not only in Great Britain, but all over Europe. 

There 



'JTherc hare bccii frequcnily fu^cptirious cdliions. rc- 
prmted> ia their dfiginil language* in botli Irelafid 
and America. In the Freiicb language there are tvo 
editions of them ; oiie in the Dutch ; one tn theGerman* 
by Mr; &ach> Chaplain to the King of Pruffia^* one 
in the Sclavonichj or Hungarisui : and there is at this 
time a trandation in conlklcrable fdrwardnels in th^ . 
Italian. 

About the jre*r 1783, Dr. Blair> who was then con- 
fidcrabLy advanced in year^t was^ at his own delire^ 
!\s before ftatedf permitted to retire from the ex«r-^ 
cifc of his duties s» FrofelTor of rhetoric and belles 
kttresi but liis fal^y was condnued for life. UpoQ 
\hh event ;he began to reriie and prepare bis Let* 
lures for publicatioa from the prefs* as feveral imper* 
k& cofHes of tbcmi compofed chiefly of notes tnken 
by ftudcnts who heard tbeip read* were circulated ; 
nndj to prevent thjAr being fent into the world in an 
imperfeJl or erroneous fonn^ he wa^ induced to pub* 
liih them* 

*« In compofing them/* he fays, «^as a public pro- 
<^ fellbr, he thought it his duty to communicate to 
<< his pupils not only original» but ufclftil matter-** 
The world received them with the lame eager ciiri- 
oHty and approbation with which tfa^y had been hei^rd 
in liis clais^'room. It was uniyerfally confefled that 
no language, ancient or modern^ poflefied among the 
fiores of its literature, a fyftem of critical rules and 
of principles for the formation and the dircAion of 

1800.— iSoi. R taftcf 

* Dr. BIair*s wrkittgt fam been no where more iiMily admired , 
than among the Oennaot. The lace amiibie Dr. ^immermui, 
vrhofe fine wotk upon Solimde is aniveriiilty known andadminki, 
beflows the. moll impaflkmed praMir upon the efltifions of the ge* 
nius of Blair, and quotes his ff^ as modelf of the moft-per- 
ftA literary cwlleaoc. 
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^ffc, at once fo judicious, fe comprelunfive, ancf fr> 
faultlefely flcgam, Thefe Lcflurcs were foon tranf- 
latcd, like Dr. Bfefr's ot?icr -M^orksy^ into fevcial other 
European languages, and rf^iimed in America aad 
freland, as well as ra BritaWv. Thiy have, paflkd 
through fix fuccciSve editions ia the hands of tlic 
original publiflltcrs; Thry have been abridged and 
f ALtra6Ud in^to a number of compilations, poffeffv^g 
no other merirs of ftich utility as that vhich is de- 
rived fibm thom^- No -work has been hitherto pro- 
duced in Englifh to fuperfede ©r rival them. They 
' difplay fomethnes originality, always juftnefs of thought* 
without being deformed by any excels of ornamcntw 
They arc written in the mod ornate ftyle that the 
W/^<ifl/<* fpecres of comperition-ean legitimately employ. 
There is* na other book \<rhicb will affoKl a more 
comprehcnfive view to perfcms who arc ftudying t$ 
' torre^ a had taftci or to form a good om for the beauties 
of compoiition or public fpeakingc - Dr. Blair re- 
ceived for the copy-right from Mr. CadcU rjobl. 
flerling^ 

In 1796, Dr. Blah- puWi'lcd *'T)ie Compafftohatc 

^ Beneficence of the Deityi^ a Sermon preached before 

die Society inftituted for the benefit of the Sons of the 

Cleigy ©♦' the eflabliflied Church of Scotland> pircc 

T-^* 6d.fcutlincc prefixed to tHe fourth volume of his 

' £ennpoRS« This elegant difcourfe appeared with tl^e 

''peculiar ad^amage of .• ftrong prepofleflion in favcMir 

"of the writer^ It was expefledy as coming from Dr. 

Blaii on fo intorefting an occafion, to bean excellent 

difcourfe . nor hai* the public hcpndifappoinicd. Tlie 

reprcfentation here, given of the character of the Al- 

\nighty, as the friend of the diftrcfied, is very iropref- 

fivc ; and unot^uivocal rcconimendation is bcflowed on 

it when it U pronounced, tliat {^fcfB^ou^ indeadof 

iliminifliing. 



^mini{liing, will add additional luftrc to the author's 
territ as an author of fermbns. 

Dr. Blair's charaftcf as a man is not at all infcriot 
fo the cAiiiiencc o!f hw mer^ ai' in author. He has 
extended hfs fludie^' beyond the pro'^inces -r iktJog^ 
and idjle. TKc fciinccs vrh&h rcfpeft material nature, 
have fhared his attention > with tho'fc l^hich krt deno- 
ininatcd irf general the ihtal fciencet. He has collefted 
one of the belt libraries, id which ire flic bcft books 
b\\ cvci^y differtnt branch of human knowledge. In 
converfatlon, he is lively,' agreeable, intlruftive, manly,' 
yet unafTumihgV His irfannei^s arc pilifhed ind cour- 
teous i his" temper is gehtle, and his fpirit berfeficent ami 
humane.' He has lived in the firft circles of fo- 
(^iety> and enjoyed t*heFr AnbouiiUed kindneis and ve- 
neration. He has it no thne \k the couffe of his 
Kfc ailed the pHrtof s( tuYbiilent, i'ntYiguiifgecclefiaftic* 
All the prefentaenCs' and emoluments which he has 
obtaiiled,' have be^n the rewtrdii of his virtues and his 
literary attainments alone, not the pjfi^e of anibiuon ot 
oF intrigue.' 

For fohie yest^-s pift he has, oh^ account of his 
great age, been ac^uflomed to" prcaCh I'efs frequently t 
and whenever it itai previoully knoWn in the city 
that he \^as to a*ppeat m the f lilpit, the church has 
been always croWd^d Mrjth' eag^r h^ai^rs.' 

Kattnes/Smithf Hume, Robertfs>n, Bofwcll," Ferguf- 
(oh /were ^m6ng Ms literary coiftemp6Vai'ibs,*and arc on- 
j^oUod ih Ab'lonig lift of Jls friends and admirers. He 
has ever been zealoufly ready to patrohi^e m otZiers 
thofe talents, that tafte aild learning iVhich' h*ave railed 
himf.df to eminence. Dr •' Robertfoh commtuiicated all 
hU manuicripts t6 bis'friend Blkit> before he fent them to 
the pteP. Wbeir be had obtained Suit's jtidgmerit and 
corredlions, but not dll then,' he accounted \kmk\tfiiMri 
Againft criticifm, on the iide of arrangement, figurc^s 
flyle, and general fcntiment. IndteOi^ tv^mixi ^ >rfukv- 
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ever literary eminence in Scodand> btving ac^cfs to 
Bfair, has lately ventured to publiCi anything without 
obtaining his judgment. The late celebrated Mr. Bruce^ 
of Kiiuiaiixl, the difcavcrer of the ^ilc> afked and ob- 
tained Dr. Blair'^ opinion concerning the alterations and 
coircSions requiiltc to be made in a fccond edition of his 
Travels, which he was then preparing for the prefe. Mr. 
Bruce*s fudden death > ibon af^T, prevented this edition 
from appearing. 

Dr. Bhnr and Dr. Robertfon lived in habits of great 
literary intimacy, and> periiaps, none ever performed 
more fcrvices to all thofc ingenuous youths around them 
who appeared promHing or dcfcrving. Upon the death 
of the latter it was the general wifh that Dr. Blair fhould 
be appointed to fuccecd him as Principal of the Univer- 
fitjr of Edinburgh. But Dr. Blair's great age pa^e him 
averie from undertaking to difchargc the duties of any 
new office. The public were untverfally mortified and 
difappointed when another, although a man of great me* 
rit> was nominated to the place. 

Amid the late contention of political opinions which 
has been excited throughout this country in confequeice 
pf tJie French Revoluuon, Dr. Blair has continued 
gravely and zealoufly faitliful to theBritifli Conftitution. 
Hit authority and inBuencc— -the authority and influence 
purely of perfonal merit, have cotitributed, xnthemoft 
emUent manner, to utaimain that fpirit of generous and 
Mianly loyalty iirhich pervades the metropolis, and indeed 
the whole kingdpm of Scod^iFl. 

He has long been diftiiiguijlhed» like Milton, as a very 
eager i:eader of *l>omanceaf of which the Arabian Nights 
Eotcrtainmcnts, and Pon Gtjitxotte, are among his 
Hrf^Atcft favourites. He was ooe of the earlieft admirers 
t)f Mx9.JlftdcUfi> talents for novel wriiing, and has 
blgblj recw^mrtoded it; 4nd he hpop^red Mr. P;att*$ 

. •< Siftm% 
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'' Ett:!!!* Coibctt" vitli )*.ariicular praife. But hU 
rctdlHg is not confined to bopks of this clafc. His libriairy 
13 one of the nioft numerous yet fclefl private coUeclions 
in Edinburgh. Narratives of voyages and travels, the 
^)cfiediiionsof the Greek and Roman claffics, the moft 
clorpcnt-and inftruftive performances in the French, Ju- 
lian, and £ngli(\i languages^ ^re the books with which U 
is chiefly iillcd. 

In the cour.fe of Dr. Blair's ^terary life, i^e has fre- 
quently viiited I^ndon, and mingled in the literary cii> 
cles of that great dty. He was in^ro^uced ^o tl^e pei;fo- 
nal acquaintance .of the late Dr. Samuel Johnfgi). 

In convcrfation Blair has never afFe£)ed the praife Of a 
swU, or a difputanu He has |ievc;r beCQ engaged in any 
literary quarrels. Scarcely ever had .any man of fuch 
diflinguilhed eminence fewer C9emiei|. It has beep hia 
care never to fhewhbiMiMf otherwiie than in fiiUdnfsf or 
in a handibme^(r/Z^a5f//r« adjufted wit^ piX the care and 
decorum of full dre&. fnftietf and diliaUi com&nefi 
prefide over his focial and convivial mai^r$ juft asqiuch 
as over his writings. Now in the eightyrTccond year of 
his age, he ftill enjoys all the primary viggur qli his fa* 
cuhies unimpaired ; and enjoys a ftate of health ftill equal 
to the duties of life and the pleafures of focial convert?'- 
His (vriiinc has long been, comparauvely fpeaking, verr 
ample : he is enabled to keep his carriage, and to live^ ih 
every other rcfpecl, in a limilar ftyle of expence. An 
only daughter, of great accomplilhments, was taken away 
from him by a fcver^ in the very flower of her youth and 
beauty. Mrs. SUir, a very excellent and amiable wo- 
mr«n, who was bcarly about the fame age with hej 
hufband, died a few years fiacc. Moderation, dllicrc- , 
tion> afliduity, chcarfuliicfs, benignity, uprlgbtnv.fs, fer- 
vent and rational piety, a fcnfibility to honourable and 
Ucr:ivcd applauiV, tJiat maUcs him er.jovi yet without 

var::r 
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vanity or undue c;a:ultation) that fame which lias (o jufily 
crowned his mcritsy are the mod remarka'ble qualities of 
his charadcr. He is reverenced as the ornameiit) the 
pride of the ?ity in which he dwlls, <^f his counjtry 01? 
which he has rcftcaed fo nuch literary glory. When 
Providence fliall remoye him to a better world, as his 
life has long proved iifelf a national bleSng^ fo his death 
^ill be lamented as a public catamity. 
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THE delicate habit of prcfcrrii)g toall otJieif afchievc- 
men t^ the triumph orintelle6^,and to all ple^furethe conr 
temptation of in telle<S^val beauty audgrantjleur, was the 
happy raufo whicK earned ancient breece to a refinemex^t 
oftafte^and^ elevation of virtue tliat no country has ri- 
valled. Mieih never exceeds the ftandard Qf his motiy^ ; 
and to this n>aziin we muft look wlien we would accounf 
for the failup of'generoiis fp(rits who in vain attempt to 
Tirform a fordid zgc or nation. . It will be a mclan* 
choly thing for this country, if thefe refleflions are 
jiiftly excited by giai^cing over the materials that form 
the fubftance of this paper. 

The firft public tranfa6lion of Mr. Barry difllnguiOicd 
Lis charaflcr with a broad and indelible Ime. The ftory 
dcferves to be minutely told. He was borne in the city 
of Cork > in the kingdom of Ireland j and received there 
all the aid to future excellence that b given by a regular 
anc) claiTic education ; but it is well known that Cork is 
nofchocl of painting, or of any of the fine arts, and yet 
oh that fpot, and ui^affifted by any direfi inftruSions, in 
Ji's nineteenth year he planned and pointed apiifture- 
whcfe fate feems more proper to embclliOi a romance 
ihan to h^y as it really is, the ornament of a true hiftory. 

Among 
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- Among the Irgonds of his counti'y he found a talc« 
Mhctlior true or falfc was Ikticto the painter»into whofe 
ivfourcrsfor grandeur of cfFc6lt he was at once led by 
the clue to the pallions which the mau of genius e%'er finds 
In (he receives of his own lieart. Ilaiung embodied the 
ftory o'l canv.as> he proceeded to Dublin 9 accompanieU 
by a tVic lid and fchQol-feilow^ Mr. Corneluis Mahony^ 
tv produce hii> picture to the Morld. In the capital of 
Ireland) there was a focietyj themothcr of our So^Uty for 
He Encouragement of ArU^ M0m4feiduriSy4UidComminee» Mr* 
l>arry arrived on theeve of.an cxhU)icion of pi£lure6:at 
this focicty; and going to their room ^without even afo^ 
iitary letter of recommendation^ and in company onljr 
of his^iicnd^ as obicurc as himfelf> he at once obtained 
\i\$ requcft to hav.e his piSurc placed onxhc waU* By 
ix& fide were .tw:o la^iltorical .paintings of men of the high- 
.eft reputation in the country >^oxie of whom had longftu*^ 
ilicdin the fchoolsx^f Italy. Whatcv€;r Mr. Barry's hpprs^ 
La^ beeu^ and they could xiot be£iiaU,to lead ^^im into 
fiich an cncerprize, they fell far ihortof hi< exultatioa 
when he viewed his pdure on the walk and diea looked 
;it its rivals. Genius> t^umble^n the piefence .of its kin* 
dred mind> never forgets Its elevation when poor i^d me- 
chanical arts prefumc to be itsxiompetitors. Mr. Sany 
piedictcd fucce^i to his eotcrpoiajej and withdrew to hij 
inn> with feelings ijiat coi^peniate fuc y^rs-.o^ p;iinful 
tuil. 
When the company on the fipUgwiag d|Ly affembledy Mr. 
Jiarry flood unknown in the midft of them. All eyes 
were on the ^aptifm of the King ofCafbelL for that was th^ 
name afterwards given to bis pidurie. A murmur of ap*. 
plaufe arofe ; loud converfation on its powers fuccecdv 
ed; at lengths admiration a^d praile gaTc way to curio-^ 
fity and interrogations. 5' Who is the painter ?'* was 
'«,'emandcd by a multitude of voices. As no one knew 

n^orc 
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more than another of the rnaner, Ac qucflion va» put 
to the attendants on tbt exhibition : they cquM Tay only 
tliata young mtn brought the piflurc on the eve of the 
exhibition- " It is my piflure," faid Mr. Barry, whofe 
fenfations may >rell be imagined, though never capable q( 
being expreffed. *' Your piflure ! What dp you mean ? 
Not that you painted this pifture !" — <* Yes : I painte<l 
it.**— «« You ! a raw boy !'* — f' Why, do you doubt me ? 
I can paint a better !*'«*Hc vas treated as zxi impoflQr> 
and his pretentions irerc by fome ridiculed, by others iii- 
falted. He burfl into tears of ^ger. Every perfon 
pt^ed then to the fpot of altercation. The fpedaclc 
vas uncommon ; and a paufe enfued, during vhich a 
gentleman entered the room» ^ruft himfelf into the cir- 
cle, and taking ^e raw "^9 is he had been termed, by 
tbeajrm, excliumed, «« Barry, what does this mean^' 
An crplanapoii followed ; ibe gentleman who bad been 
Ws rcbobl^fUloVj declaring^ heknewhts ftiend to be 
ca}>abre of a great deal, althoug}!, indj^di he did hoi 
expcA fuich p, ipiifture as that from him. ' 

It vili probably 1^ cpnclnded that the evidence of die 
fpc£(atbr? of thbpiAiire affords no very corred notion 
of its real merit. - The -painting no longer leihatns to be 
evidence fbr iifr'i; but the fubfcquent part of its hiftory 
may be atlovred to fpeak ii| }xs behalf. The Dublin To- 
ciety voted BIr. Bafry 20!. although no premium for 
painting had been ofi'erc^ thfit ytzj bv advcrtifement. 
Three euidiient membe^ of the Iriih Commons bought 
the piftoielBiorUy afteV, and prefented I| tptheHoufe 
as an honour tv ItiUwdf and it was coiifuroedby tiie firq 
that fome year^' after the event de(tioyed ^e jiiarliament 
houfe in J^tiMin. 

Few ftori(-r» indeed, have been felefted with fuch 
felicity as the fubjeft of that painting. St. Patrick, 1 1 is 
known J i? the tutelary faint of Ireland; and every (lory 

concerting 
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co^iceh&iflg IiiQi is allied to the feelings of the connti y» 
But the ule chofen by Mr. Barry was replete viiL paf- 
fioD i(f try the creative powers and grandeur of concep- 
tion of an ?irt'ift. St. Patiick arrives in the kingdom of 
Calhel, on the fca coaft^ at a diftance from the court* 
lie pieacfc'v'8 the ngvel doftrinc of Chriftianity with great 
fticce& ; his fame reaches the cars of the King^ who 
makes inquiries concerning thenai;ure of his doArinej 
and1s told> the Innovator preaches Qni Gcdt md a purer 
Jyfttm of morals i than had beefiyet kno%pn to m9n* The King> a 
lover of fcience> and verfed in the DrMidical Ie^Dtng> \$ 
curious to knowforhimfelf the ch^ir^^^^ of thcie Xf^x^ 
and goes in dilgujfe ^ he^ St, Patrick. SVhen the pyieft 
}iad concluded his fermony the Kiog> ddighted with hi^ 
t Ioquence> inyite^ hlm^ i^ the npne of o^e of bb own pf* 
ficers, to court, St* Patrick accepts the inviutioo; is 
received by the courtier, who is prepared for the pur- 
pofc> in a friendly ipanQcr; and invited to preacl^ .before 
.the Kin^. St. Patrick recc^nijees, ii^ the Monarcbj his 
former auditor ; and, percdyj^ig hi^ advantage, exen^ 
all his powers to fecure an iUu^ous convert* The dif- 
courfe finifhed, the Monarch jftdvances to St. Patrick 
avcws himself his difciple, and requcfts an opportunity 
^'0 propofe fome doubts that notwithfiandisg cloud Lis 
inind. The prieft attends the King in a Ipacious £cld« 
fdrrounded with his couriers andguards; the monarch'^ 
fcruplcs are removed ; he dcfcends from his throne, and 
demands to be initiated in the myfteries of Chrifiianity. 
St. Patrick tells the King he nwft be baptixed. The .Mo- 
narch, with the fervor of % new convert, declares liia 
cheerful Ajttent to whatever ceremonies the pxicft may 
propofe. Water is brought by St. Patrick's order* 
Tlie King (loops before the pricft ; who, pi^eparmg 
to baptize Him, haftily difengage^ his hand from the 

crolFcr. 
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CTofier. According to the manner of the time^j the 
crbfirr is armed with a fpcar at "the lower end; and 
St. Patrick, in pl^ntinjg it in the ground, ftrikes the 
fpear through t^c foot of the Monarch. St. Patrick, 
occupied witt his holy office, .does not perceive .what 
lie has done, and pours .the .wat^r on tlie head of his 
loyal convert. The Monarch fieither ch^ges his 
poflure> nor raifes his eyes. The guards are ,in com- 
"motion; one lifts his battic-a:^e to flay St. Patrick^ 
rbut ^le i^ withheld by aijothcr, .who, pointing to .thcij: 
mailer, bids him to take nptice -liow patiently he 
Submits to Ae ceremony. The ibmale jiuendants who 
liad brought the water are^ fome kneeling in admira- 
tion of St. Patrick, whom they eye as he pours the' 
water 6n the King, itnd ot^iers trahsRxed with horror 
as they view the royal bloo^ copioqfly flowing on the 
Iward. ' I 

It b ttie moment of thcbaptifm, rendered fo critical 
and flwful by the circumflance pf the King*s foot 
being pierced with a fpc^, that Mr. B^rry feized 
for his pi^^re ; and it is at once fc.*n iljat the he- 
roic patience of the King, the pjety auJ ^nienfc oc- 
cupation of mind of St. Patrick, and the agitation of 
tlie fpe6iatOrs, form a nol>le fubje6l for t^ie canvas, 
.^hilc they fet an illuftrious mark on the cha^afler of 
tire man who, felf-mflrufted, at the age of nineteen, 
C'^ncei^-cd the bold' defign of executing fo grand a 
Vr-ork. ■ 

■ A few days after tlic exhibition of the pi61ure, two 
gentieihen called at Mr. Barry'« apartments, ai^d 
afked for hitii. He was from home. They defired 
to fre the painting i'aind^having fi'rft exprefltcd their 
fiirptrze at the merit of the dcHgn and the compo- 
Tition, they fell into a converfation on certain defe<Sls. 
Tl?'pcrfon who a:— n^'M them wa? Mr," Barry's friend 
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aad tra.cUing companioQ> CprneUus Mahooy^ yrhtf 
now lodged under ^he fame roof with him ; fuid fp 
blind a partizan was Be of the youo|[ pfiinter's fatncj 
tl;at be was aiftualiyon the poiat ^*-thrufting them 
cut of the room» aSf with a gre^t deal of choIex:» he 
loid Mr. Barry on his return. The following d*y 
the xwo gen.tlen^en ciilled agam^ and one of them in** 
produced himfelf jto Mr. Barry) by pu.cthig a letter 
into his hands. The letter was wxitteii by the cele« 
bratcd Dr. Sleigh of Gorki a naan whofe amiable 
cbara^er it is impoflible t69 highly to extol* and whole 
generous conduft to the unfortunate Dr^ Goldfmith 
M fo well known to the world ; and the perfep to whodi 
it was addreiTedj and who then ftood before Mr. Barry, 
was no other than Edmund Bo^ke. Bf. Sleigh and 
Mr. Burke had been fchoolfellows and friiaida at the 
famous Quaker fihoQl at BaUit$re$ to which it was the 
pra6l!ce to fend other boys befide the c^tldtcti of (fa- 
kers; and this letter was toluntarily wrftten to -recom- 
mend the young painter to Mr; Burke*! notice. •^ We 
do not knoV much of pifintiog in this jdace»" find Dr. 
Sleigh ; '« but We think Mr. Barry's piAukf a woikof 
genius/ and even a fine ]ptxxlufition, tndepebdent of the 
difa ivantages under which it was painted.** 

An intimate acquaintance grew up between Mr. 
Burke and our painter. A little anecdote of one of 
their converfadons is curious and worth prefenring, 
A difpute happening between them on fome fufaj ft 
of tafte, Mr. Barry quoted the Triotifi an tit SuB' 
lime and BeautifuU as authority fOr hhn. Mr. Burke 
faid> <' Do not ulk of that works it is a poor perforna- 
acce.'W' The Sublime and Beautiful !'*—«« Yes."~ 
Mr. Barryi warm in hi| attachments! defimded his 

fayourite. 
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fav«uritf. Mr. £urke was equally peTtmacioud kihis 
cenfuit ; aad when Mr* JBarry grew a little too an* , 
gry with hia^ J|ie Taicij /.^ I know tbe work ; I wrote 
it pajjfelf." .O^r ipaiiiter /priuig ^upon his feet> em- 
braced tbe aaduH** ^d .then ran <to a flielf> and took 
down a copy of the book yJfif^ \^ had ..entirely tran- 
fcribe4 with to. ,Qwn hfuid* *- . 

Mr. Burke was ^t that time in Ireland under the 
psitFonage gf t^ late Puke j^ Nprthumberlapd. la 
high Goanexio^is himrelf, be d/id ^ot negleA the ta- 
lents that needed his countenjtnce; and although build- 
ing uP/ i^ 9Vf fortufies* be was ;^o niggard of his 
xnea^ to se«ur thofe pf ^is friend. He &w the ne- 
cc^ty'pf Mr. |krry'sprpceediiig<tqLopdo||i and thence 
to Iuly> .afid ^ already meditated the accomplifh- 
meat fif b9^ |Ob)e£U. j^ut |ir. JS&rrj foftered a tem- 
per of indep^dence appi^^achipg ^ea 19 a faulty «uf- 
terity. Sip ^^-fiH'^ .^^M^f ^^ ff^ London » but 
he curbed tus. unpatie^iff ltl|.,M4C Xuperfluity of his re- 
venue furnilhed ^th? parfe fpr-his Axp^nc^ The 
reader may fnale at his fq-uples) when J^e ^ tQld thfit 
our paimer was ;eogaged in msj^ung OQfk^ feom fup- 
pofed originals of Guidot Vandyke* and otbe^r maftersf 
for Ignorant employers^ but he wiU revere his con- 
ftancy when he t&ears that he bycd a fund for hi^- 
journey from the (canty produce of this fervile labour'j 
ladder than burden his benefaApr, 

\!(j||enMr« Barry had been, f>ine months in Dublin » 
whqi:e -he found no opport|4qity of iaiprprement in 
his a^t» excqpt that whicl;k g^jus dircovera in every 
place ant} for every arti*^IV^r«.Buxke fentforhim one 
day, and (aidj <« Myl^roth^ Richard is arrived from 
** the Weft Indies, and is going to London ; you 
«< fhall accompany him ; it will be more agreeable 
*t {or you on th^ road> and he wil! do you fomc for- 

" vice 
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«' vrce in Englaad." Mr. Barry went with Mr. 
Richard Rurke. He was foon made known to bir 
Jofhua ReyncJdsi Dr. Johnfonj the Athenian Stuarts 
Dr. Goldfmith^ and other eminent men. Mr. Stuart 
gave him employmelit> which he readily engaged ini 
fince> by providing for his fubHAencef it left his mUai 
at liberty to range over that world of perfe<SUon> which 
vulgar language is pleafed to reprefent as ideal> bpt 
f>f which the poet> the painter, the orator^ and thcr 
hero have as fubftaatial enjoyment as of the food they 
eat. 

It is a popular opinion^ that the life of. a (ludioua 
man furniflies barren materials for the hiftorian ; yet 
if we could retire with him into his clo(et> accompany 
him in his walks» and go with him into ibciety> we 
ihould very much change that notion. It would be 
produdive at once of delight and inftrudionj if we 
could follow Mr. Barry for the few years that imme* 
diatcly fucceeded his arrival in London^ although we 
fhould find no glare of light ^reading over that period. 
His ftudious hours were employed in accumulating 
general principles of improvement^ and his hours of re* 
laxation in the enjoyment of the friendibippf Mr. Burke 
(who had returned to England) and thofe other great 
men wc have named. 

The fchools of Italy were ftill to be vifited. Mr. 
Burke had never ibrgotten them; zni when became 
into adminiftration with the Marquis of Rockingham^ 
he fcnt for Mr. Barrjr, and faid; " Go now to Rome; 
'^ and regard me asjour banker.*' la confequence of 
this generous a6Kqn Mr. Batry Mrent to Italy ; and 
we may well fympathifc with his £eelings> when H'C 
fee him touchii^ the Chores 9f that country i^ which 
wcit » be found (hs luoft pcxfe£t fenfible medioma 
V .. . -f 



6( that beauty, the objed and prize of all hii la^ 
boiii^ • '. * 

The pnGflfcc ftca VaWt of tnalyfiiig and cla fling aljF 
objedsj gave him k ftenifng|ly tttaitlVe perception of 
beauty ahd defonnfty/ , together trtiH a foU'd know- 
ledge of their fxJafce' aiftl pfiriciples/ while others were 
treating* ^ofds of fdleV ajid running in a ring round' 
a few half*r6^iii'ed ahd unciTeiitial idea^. Thdfe emplo)- 
ed, ancf with tSis tirtp^r,* the o|)ihi6ns 6f the Pfeli- 
dent ]\JT:)nffefquftu/ tfic Abhi: dd Bbs/ arid the Abb«r 
Winkelman, refpefling the irtfliience of climate and 
fdOd on the iihagihatiQif and t^fle of a pe dplc>* natu- 
rally ittrafled fia notice. Tfit fime 6f Moritcfquieii" 
is wcir knoVn ;'aitd the6ttcr two' writers flood high 
in the eftimatfon 6f readers* coiiverfiuir ill' bboks of 
tafte aid crldclfm/ Their notions vttrt calculated to 
divert the pifiioris td' lirrong objeflfs/ arid tb lower 
tli^ very hopes of mankind-' England ^Si^a^, above all, 
intcrcitcd in thfc ijueftiori; f6r thofi writfersrcproferited 
Lcr «b bereaved' of ulte By the conKitdtlbn of things; 
of tafte, one of the blghcll 6f heavert's gifrv/ JBFr. Bl 
could not fail -to detfeil the! (hallow rtliftake.' With a; 
glance he coUld trace nloi^l caufes in^alt tS^ operation*? 
6f the arts. He wasinftkhtly fcfre'of his principles, ariif 
already filcntly triumphed over the uiideligilin^, but th<i 
dangerous enemies of true tafte. Yet' he" wifely rcfolv- 
cd to avail himfolf of a:ll the illiiftration- Afforded by 
a rcfidcncc in Italyy w*here, within a comparatively 
narrow circle, he could perufo the whnle Mftory or 
the arts of Greece and Italy in c^riftinig monbrncrtts, 
and could infpeS eiifting inftanves of thdr rife, pro- 
grefi, perfeflion', decay, and exnn6lion« H*? cotnpleted 
the inveftigaiion by following the coaife of the arts 
wherever they flouriflied; ahd* thns"pfeplrcd for fuc* 
ocfsj he w^rote an airfwcr to Moatef^i|i'eu> Du Bos> 

and* 
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anJWi'nkclman, in an inedimablc book, entitled, "iJ!i* 
Inquiry into the nat and imaginary Ohfiru^ims to the A^qui^ 
ftim of the Arts in England.'' It was publiflicd.by Bec- 
kett ia 1775, a little after Mr. Barry's return . from 
Italy. It is impoflible to cxprefs the triumph of that 
Moik. The writers above mentioned had been com- 
pelled, by their fanciful fyflem> to mainuin that cur 
poets <^ cannot arrive at that particular kind of delicacy 
<« that fprings from tafte; that they cannot arrive at 
" any true imagery; and that they ftrike the ear with 
*< a great noife, and prefent nothing to the mind." Kit- 
Barry took a mild but ample vengeance for thi;$ mfuh 
on our poets, in illuftrations from their works ; and 
Milton, Shakefpear, and Pope were vindicated in the 
Ipirit of a poet, and with the dignity becoming the gran- 
deur of the caufe the writer refcued from ignorance and 
prtjudice. 

It would be a defcrtion of the juft praifes of the 
*^ Inquiry,'* to fpeak of it only as an able expofltion 
of miftakes relative to obftrtt6lu>ns tbthe arts in Eng- 
land. It analyfes the true caules of the humble (late 
of the arts in this country ; it devclopes the real fources ^ 
of excellence in the arts, as they are found in the man^ 
neis of a people ; in a Wv ^ !, that pyblication affprds 
a leffon on that mod comprehend ve fubje«St> which 
will be ever read by perfons of tafte with admiration 
for its various knowledge, with pleafure for its fine 
illuftradons, and with gratitude for its importance to 
all that is refined in morals as well as in arts. 

Hitherto Mr. Barry's life was gilded with more 
eonf^ant fhunfiiinc than ufualiy refts for any length 
of time on human affairs* Accident had impreded 
Qn his carlieft paflions that preference for intellectual 
beauty, which it b the labour of the moralill to incul- 
cate, whick it b the face of millions never to compre- 

he&d . 
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hcnd ; fom^ hippy imptiik dircflcd him t6 (he fladf 
of an art5 m which> perhaps^ the moid pcrfeA beauty 
is to be found ; his unaflifted cilbrts in &e culdration 
of the art recommended him' to public hotice, intro- 
duced hxm to the choice fociety of gemus anJ worthy 
and to the proteflion of one of the men who have 
mod adorned humanity ; this tutelaf frieikl enabled hiia 
to complete his ftudics in Italy* as if fortune rcfolvec! 
to make the delightful opportunity more bleifed by t!]c 
hand that bellowed the favour ; the happieft occafion 
prefented itfelf:, of contributing* from the mine of know- 
ledge be had fo fuccefsfuliy explored* to the defence 
of his country in the very deareft part of her interefts | 
and to clofe this calmer part of the fccne* envy as yf t 
vas filent-. * 

Two years after Mr. Barry returned from Italy he 
was eledied Rojat Academia'an ; and, in 17869 made 
Profeflbr of Fainting to the Royal Academy* He had 
vindicated England for her capacity of eminence in 
arts ; he had now to correal her actual taftc. The 
taflc was of tlie moft difficult nature. It may be 
viewed as confiding chiefly of two parts; firft, the 
academy was to be raifcd from a drawing fchool' {hy 
which name Mr. Barry \\% very probably defcribed 
it) to ^fchool of painting ; and) fecondly* the nation itfcUV 
as well as the pupils of the academy^ was to be taught^ 
that the order of things is reverfcd in tlTc practice of 
painting in England, and the leaft things in the art At 
above the higheft. A glance is fufficiciu to perceive 
how many honeft prejudices* and how man/ fin'ii- 
tcr dcligns* the Profeffor of Painting had to encjoun- 
ter. 

There was a fund in the academy* accumulated 
from the rccelF*\of exhibitions* amounting to 14,0001. 
This Mr. Barry propofed to the ncadeoi/yto bejtm- 

ployed 
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ployed in the purchafc of piflures, to form a gallery 
of the old mafters for the ufe of the pupils, they Lav* 
ing little to aid them in the departments of deiign^ 
compofition and colouring; in a word, in the art of 
painting. A negative was put on that piopoiiuon. 
He entreated the academy for 500I. to make x egin- 
ning towards forming a gallery, relying, and no doubt 
juftly, on the fpiiit of the public to complete the 
work. Even this boon to the EngliOi art of painting 
was denied by the academy. It gives a fufBcitntly 
good fpecimcn of Mr. Barry's vexatious enterprife, 
to ilate as the refult of that part of. his flruggle, that 
he was condemned to fee that facred fund, which the 
nature of the thing confecratcd to the perfe^lion of 
the Englifli fchool of painting, voted for a fund /• 
furnijb pinjions to academicians and ajfociaiety and thhr 
widows* 

Having failed wiih the academy, Mr, Barry .turned 
to every quarter from which aid! couli come. H6 
addreflcd a letter to the Dilettanti Society, to urge to 
that illudrious body the neceffity of a gallery of pic* 
turcs for tlie pupils at the academy, and to.iecom* 
mend a beginning of fo great fo honourable a work 
tojLhe fociety. Here flfo, and that is matter of fu^« 
prife, here alfo he failed. 

In the letter to the Dilettanti Society, he rcfpcA- 
fuUy reprefented how glorious it would be to his Ma-« 
ie{ly» die patron of the academy, if fome of the old 
mailers in the royal collefiiions were given as a be- 
j;innlng to a gallery. In the Profeffor's le<Jlurcs the 
fame theme was pathetically urged ; and it is almoit 
incredible that it was urged in vain. 

In tlie fecond part of the ProfefTor's arduous air. 
tempt, that of placing the higher things of the art as 
they (hould be, at the top, it was not poffible that ta- 
lents and zeal could be utterly, fiuitledi. He bad made 
mo little impreffion in behalf of that ttteoajpt by bis << Zi- 

1800— 1801. "5 «^\r|;\ 
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*f hquiry ;" no little imprcflion by hU «< Letttr t$ tie Dr^ 
kttanti Society,** In his lectures-, from the chair oF the 
Prof'effor, he unremittingly pnifued the fame moft va- 
luable objeil. While he inftniflcd th? pupils in the 
theory of the various departments of the ait> he loft 
no occalion of calling their mmds to the due order of 
Ihe parts, and of cehfurin^ the taftc for fuborJinate 
bea>rtios and for mean fubie<?^s in pointers and em- 
ployers ; and it is not poffible all that mafs of learn- 
uig on the art ftiould be loft with hij pupils, by whomi 
Indeed, he was fo greatly revered, that it was ufual 
for them to fay, " He deferves a ftatue of gold." 

But it was not only by ledPiircs and his publica- 
tions that Mr. Barry endeavoured to turn the tide of 
|>aflrion. fhto nobler channels, he exemplified his pre^ 
cepts in h\s ovxi c^ndaft Ttith the purity of the boft 
of times. There can be no doubt, if Mr. Barry had 
chofen to cultivate the fcieme of profpering in thi worU, 
he might have reached as great a height in it as thofe 
who have made it therr ftady. If he had chofen to 
l:a;vje ofpeared the worfliipper of little men of rank 
^nt\ pbwier, he m}ght have* been, in his turn, the real 
objeft of their worftiin. Nothing was wanting t^ 
cover himfelf vnth 'tfte^ grfudy 'fplendor of a fafliion- 
ablc artift, but an ambition to be a thing of that dc- 
fcription. lie preferred another kind of fuccefs. He 
chofe to give to his pupils an example of a liberal 
pro/lice of a liberal art ; and to pofterrty a teftiir.ony 
that, ia an age w: en a pai^on for trifles in painting 
charafiteiifcJ tlie country, lie could comprehend and 
,cmbrace its nobleft purpofc. 

It requires more coursi^e than will be generally im- 
agmed, x6 accomplifli a fchem'e of this nature. Mr. 
Barry had bcfor;: him a melancholy example of its 
failure in the late Mr. Huffey; The fate of that un- 
fortunate man is fraught wirh ihftru6)Ton,-^ it incul- 
Mies the ncccffity of courage, fuperadded' to other great' 
-•' - ■' qualities. 
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<:jral::icr>, 5:i thofc who attei^ipt, in any art or fcirncv.*, 
or virtucj to reform a people* Mr. IluSoy was a 
>ounp,er T n of a Roman Catliolic ger.tlrlnan, of fn all 
but competent foitnne. He wa.> ciefigned for the churchy 
and r^nt to St. Omer's for education. When he was tho- 
roiiglily veHed in all the fcunce of that college, and was 
preparing to take orders j the fuperio^r wrote to liis fa- 
ther, to intreat him not to bury lus fon in the prieHhooili 
).e rcprefcnted the young man as poTcdJrg taTchts of the 
hie'ieft order, Mith a tafle for drawing and dcfigh that pro- 
n.ifcd to make a great painter; and he urgcti the father 
to fend young Hufley to Rome to (ludy painting, which 
advice was followed. At Rome IIulTcy was regarded 
as a painter that would rcftorc the fplendor of the art. 
His fame reached England ; he returned to his native 
countiy, qualified in all things but courage to raifc her 
above her little ambhion in matters concerning tafte. 
He was patronifcd by the late Duke of Northumberland, 
for whom he painted a Bgtchus and an Ariadney which 
ftill are to be focn at Sion Houfej as proofs of M^hat his 
genius was capable. His ftyle was grand. He was full 
a century before his cotemporarics in his knowledge 
of the art. He had embraced an ambition of the 
noblcft kind; an ambhion << to be the happy in- 
'< ftrument (to ufe Mr. Barry's word:*) of introJucing 
<*^^ to his country the true fublime ftyle of hiftorlcal art, 
'« founded upon the Grecian purity of dcfign, and 
«< blended wiili whatever was great and eftimable in 
•< tlie celebrated leaders of the Italian fchools, and 
" their followers who imitated and improved upon 
" tliem." But he who outruns his cotempoi-aiiey, will 
be the objed, and if, he has not fortitude, the facri- 
ficc of their malignity. Mr. Huiiiey*s patron was ridi- 
culed our of his taftcj and Mr. Hulley flitk* n from his 
purpofe. He defcendcd to portrait painting for fub* 
fiftcnce ; but thofe who could not paint even ^o'rfraitil 
as well as himfelf, could moie IkWtuW^ V5\t\^>ictfi^^»'- 
pons o( intxigMt i and for fome ^»i% >)rL\i jtvt^ ^^^^ 
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turousfpirit CQulcfearn the fcanticft mcab by no other 
means but making copies from a llkcnefs he had taken 
.of the Pretender when a^ Rome. An anecdote M'ill fliew 
tp what diflrefs he was reduced. The late Mr. Duane, 
the celebrated Conveyancer, was, it is well known, a 
calleflor of pictures. Mr. Duane was one of the laft 
of thofe who continued to do afls of kindncfs to the 
unfortunate Ilwflcy. lie one day went to Huflcy's 
IVjdgings, to take the painter to dmc with him, to meet 
a nobleman and another poi Ton of rank who wiChed to 
have copies of the Pretender. Hallcy begged to be ex- 
cufed. His only remaining patron prefied the invitation> 
and was almoft angry with what he thought proceed- 
ed fiiom rcfcntment at not being afked more formally. 
But Hufley, aboVe all men, was free from a captious 
temper; and Mr. Duane, at laft, wrung the fecret from 
him— he had no linen to appear in, the only ftjirt he 
had being in his landlady's tub. Mr. Duane removed 
that difficulty; and was led, by his humanity, to en- 
quire into Hufley 's fituation, which he did not appre- 
hend to be fo low. He found it deplorable enough ; and 
learnt that he increafed his diftrels by his benevolent 
difpofltjon, having two or three penEoners ftill poorer 
and more helplcfe than himfelf, who came to him for 
a .little weekly aid, which fctmetimes he begged, but 
more frequently gave from hb own morfel. 

It is purfuing this ftory a little beyond its direft ufc 
m this place, to record the clofe of Mr. Hufiey's life ; 
but there is fomething to compenfate for the digreflion 
in the amiable conduft of his brother. Mr. Hufiey, 
driven out of all employment, retired at lad to hisbro* 
ther, wlio had fuccecded to the paternal ellate, and beg- 
ged fome little hovel to live in, and fome fmall provifion 
for his fupport. The brother melted into tears, and 
faid, " \0\X9 my dear brother! you live ma hovel! 
« You are a man. You are an honqur to the family. 

/« I am 
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*^ I am nothing. You fhall take this houfc and cftatc, 
^' and I will b^your gucft if you plcafe." The bro** 
thcrs lived together without its being diftinguifhable vho 
v.-as proprietor of the eftato, till the death of the elder 
r.jt tlic painter in pofl'ttifion of it. That unfortunate 
man was dcraiiged in his iritclleft in the latter part of 
his lite, and died in that melancholy condition. 

Mr. Barry ufed this example with wifdom, ijacxtrad- 
ing from it all its gold for his own purpofe. Huflcy 
liad conceived a generous deiign. Mr. Barry, with 
the fimplicity of true genius, difdains to pilfer in fccxet 
what it is honourable to take openly. 

** It would be arrogating too much," he fays in his Letter ito 
the Dilettanti, *' to fyppofe I had of myfelf fallen upon this 
*' fcheiiie of ftudy, or that I was aay other thao a follower. in 
** the track Mr. HuHly had chalked out ; and which his impa- 
'* tiencc or his misfortune, his own want of fonitude or the icn- 
*^ pudent (liamelefs perieverance of his opponents, prevented 
^ hi 111 from carrying into execution^ and, I fear, brought ftbofU 
** a tendency to mental derangement, whic^ leit the matter hoM- 

Mr. HulTey's miftake was, that he timidly abandoned 
the field to his adverfarics, or weakly gave them oppor.- 
tunity to drive him from the high ground he had taken. 
Mr. Barry was the man whom a council of the old 
mailers would have felefted to Carry the conqueft of 
arts into Britain. The fortitude of his mind nothing 
external could (hake, and nothing within exiftecl to 
iiiuicrmlnc. His policy was too profound for tlie 
Punic fchool of his opponents. He ti'iumphcd in all 
tliat depen led on liunian power. To fet the example 
gf oJluJy of the art for ttJtJfy and in the ftudy of an tf/* 
tentian to aft the higher excellencies j in prefereh^^ though not 
to the mgU5\ ofy mechanical dfxterity \ and to leave a mp* 
numcnt of the art that fliould be worthy to make a new 
and happier c^ra in its hidory ;; were all that any man 
comU do. Tlic reft was to. he left to other moral 
cauT's, which he could not influence, or could influence 
but faintly. lie held tfie P^ofcffbrn^Ip as loi^ as he 
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^ouU wi:h honour, and long cnciigh for hie purpofc 
. in one maicnil aiticlc to fucccfs, that ii to fa> — to 
keep biin from ftarving ; and he cultivated and gainci 
the good ^ill of tit Socifty for the Encouragem:nt rf Atti: 
Manufaihresy and Commerce, tliercby inducing thorn t«> 
be the alTociatcs of his cnterprife> and the imniorul 
Ciarersof his triumph* Thai i'ociety liad the Jifccin- 
mcnt to engage Mr, Barry to decorate their great iO(.m 
vith paindngs; and there his noble piclures arc, to cr- 
ciopt him and them from the nauonal reproach> as long 
as England patronifes a falfe and difgraccful tafte. In 
a word, Mr. Barry triumplied over his cnemi'.'s at the 
very moment they thought they were preparing the 
means of hb defeat; and when their inine cxplode^l^ he 
was no longer on the ground they had hollowed for his 
juin. 

We now arrive at a trai^faction in Mr. Barry's hiflory, 
-that, in tlie opinion of many perfons, ercfts a monu- 
ment of glory to his name more durable than Mould 
^^ crcflcd if tlie favourite cxpreffion ot Jiis pupils— 
<< he defcrvcs a ftatuc qf gold," was reduced to prac- 
tice. We allude to his ejcpulfon from the Profcfluis 
chair, and afterwards from tlie academy. We fliall 
rigidly confine purfcives to fa6h\ 
In March 1799, a bqdy of charges togetlicr v/idi pi^r- 
"'fopai information in fupjort of ihcm, were recci\cu bv 
'the council at the Rpya! Accadeniy, againft the Pro- 
icffor of Pamting, relative to his academical conducJ > 
' and it was refotvccf by th: council, f« d-at die chai-ges 
" and information were fufScicntly impqriant to be 
'« laid before the whole body of academic i^w to be cx- 
** amineJ; and if they coincide iji opinion, the hcuc^s 
*^ of thofc charges then to be communicated 10 the Pro- 
** fclfor of Paintfng.'* And, by order of liic councilj a 
letter was written to Mr. Bairy, to inform him of the 
' fame. "On the 19th of March the academy met, receiv- 
ed the minurc> tf the couijcil refpcfting the charges, and 

rcreru'd 
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referred tUem to a committee of eleven. On the 15th 
uf April the academy met, to receive the report of the 
committee^ which being read, Mr. Barry rofe, and d«t 
manded that he fhould be furnilied with a copy of the 
report, n hich he pledged himfclf to prove to be made 
up of inif-ftatements and dire6J felfehoods, avhickmight 
be eafily Ji UpatcJ ; the demand being rcjc6l'Cd, Mr. Bar* 
TV argnci on the darkncfs and injuftice of the proceed- 
ings, and withdrew after declaring, " he fhould leavt • 
*« them to profccute whatever they intendeds but it' 
'< they a6lcd upon the illicit motion, that tl^ey Ihoukl 
" proceed to vote on the matter, taking the whole of 
'< the charges for granted, without giving him any cepy 
** M'hereby to defend himfelf, by manifefting the falfe^ 
" hood and impudent chicanery of the charges and 
<< ftatemcnts, he fhould be afhamed to belong to them/* 
Mr. Barry having withdrawn* the academy^ by a vote» 
lemoved him from the office of Profeffor of Paintings 
sind by a fccoAd vote, expelled him from tke Royal 
Academy. Finally » the joumi^ of coundU the report 
of the committee, and the refoltttions of the general 
afTcnibly having been laid before the Ksiigy his Majeftjr 
was gracioufly pleafed to approve the whole of die 
proceedings, and ftrike Mr. Barry's name from file 
roll of acaclemicianr^ 

Although we forbear to commem on the proceedings 
of tijc academy, we cannot forfakc our duty to Mr. Barrj 
io far as not to remark his triumph in this very tranl- 
acfion, as making part of bis grand and hitherto fuc- 
cef^ful operations. He had laboured* and* let it b^ 
obfcrvcd, in conjunciion with that ornament of this na- 
tion, the late Prcfident of the Royal Academy, to ele- 
vate the academy to the noble purposes of its inllitutibn ; 
he had publicly charged peribns in the academy with 
facrificing the honour and interefts of the focitty to fi- 
nidcr views ; he had extorted ao anfwcr^ in the HTapr 
af cjinr^es preferred againft bijn in- the academy ; th^ 
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nuttter thcrdfore, ]betwefn him an^ Ws j>pp;pi>cnts ^as ^ 
iflue bctore the piiblic^ if the charges preferred againft 
him in the academy were not buried ip the bofom of 
the academy > by his being deniec| .a copy of them ; and 
if .thrv were f > ; urlcd, he {bood> before God and man^ 
±he ojjly object of reverence; in jthe difputc, the folc afjd 
entire viftor. 

. Mr. Barry has pointed the ftory p{ Pandora. It is 
Ik.'pic'u''^' of inamenfc fize, being eighteen feet long and 
<en b»o{i-.; and, when it is add<^d^ tha.t this picture is 
idi/^Liguiihed for its g^race, beauty, fuid <lignity, a little 
CQmnif?x<JatiQn may 1^ giv.eh to. its magnitude. The 
^gurcof £j|«/ifv .is, 'perh^^s, as p^ffe^ a female fprm . 
as- ever jthc ^ncil produced. Tfai^ pointing is ftill in 
Mf' i>Hrxy s i^ir^iBon,. he; havjng'.oot yet fatisfied his 
tkwxi rigid taft?l in «fcbc execution of .t^c work. And here 
^t: occius AMU^s^Uy to fpeak of ,an addiuon he pro- 
2>pfe3 .to- make. to >bis pcifonagcs. ki.jUie pid.vre pf the 
Ei^lfium at theAdelpf)^ '£etw^en<:#/i^tf/and'thcapgel 
unveiling ^eTolai* fy^cm^ hc:faa$. intfoduccd (jn aa 
e0g;»ying i^a^ by hunftlf or the pi^Mr^) ^^^m Iff^Ik? 
^ <]!jtf ile,: 4(4^tVa$i^mii the Vienerable l^as Cafu. Qq 
4thp Iwmdigc M'hi^b binds the Qjieen*s ciow.n on her 
Aha<i,is:tlmfignif5cantinfcrirtioar-" JfabelU pawtedh^ 
*' T^goJi^^^Jfy io produce the fum of tw ikaufandfine hmdred 
« ^rmmsjT thedifcmrerf oj America^ ihft being thefum de- 
i* msfided hy Cokimbu^* 

Hr. Barry has painted two pi&ures, which, bcfidc 
tho/e .at the Adelphi, arc well known to the public: 
Jupiter 4md JtWi engraved by Mr. Smith ; and Vmisrh 
fiig from the Sea% engraved by Valentine Greene in mcz*- 
zotinto, and by f acius in the dotted manner. 
. Atiprefcnt he is paiming a piflurc on the-fubjea of 
that with whicli !he commenced his career— Mr Baptifm 
of the King (f Cajbell [ The ftudy of this piflurc is a mod 
beautiful diing. The«a<flion b fuch as wc have relatefl, 
^ajcui^of the former picture; and in the bacl^ ground 
« is 
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is a noble lancMpapc* a mountaiaoua country, oq tho 
I'ummit of which are (eyeral fioglc ftgncsy of large dir 
menllonsy placed on aa equilibriumi fq as to vibrate 
«when mpvcd; and which .wercj.in all probability^ tjic 
idols of the druidical worlhip ; and on a range pf hills 
bciow> is a large temple of the Dri^ids^rc^Cembling what 
wc may well fuppofe Stmiienge to have been in its piiftiuc 
(late; and fmce liicriC is now now 00 doubt that hpman 
facrifices were offered in thofe temples, the idea b m^il 
happily iniinuated of the importance ^i .the a6lion ,of 
the piSure, thi Kings haptifmi by yhich i^ introduce 
into that country the mildpr A^rali.ty of the chjrifiian 
religion. 

Mr. Barry* among, other oc^jupations of his adive 
mind, is reviling his lefiurcs. read at. the academy, in 
the ProfefTor'^ chair; and it is not only to be hoped 
but cxpe^cd, that he will hereafter deliver them himij^lf 
to the public with enlargements,, containing new matter 
important to the prpgreis and refinement of the art^^ 

This extraprdinary ;9i)an has engraved a fet of prints, 
from his fcries of pidnses at the Adclphij in a boldy vi- 
gorousy and fine manner ; in fa6l, with the chara6leriAics' 
of his mind in all his enterprises* 

It is grateful to a reader to know fomething of,th;r 
domefiic life of eminent men. Mr. Barry occii)iics 
a houfe, in which no human being r^fides but bhnfelfj 
performing all domeftic offices with his own hands. He 
13 abftcmiou?; in his food and drink, frugal in his habits^ 
and almoft incclTant in his applicauon to his fiudics; yet 
he receives fomc friends whom be reveres, and is cheer- 
iul, communicative, and, it is almoft fuperfluous to a Jd, 
intcrefting in converfation. K. 
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THAT this is* the age of female Briiifh authors, a|id 
that the Lady who will be the fabjc£to(\k^ l^^^^vns^ 
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I 

ihemoir^ Ls of Ac ntinibcr of thofe iirfio' have moff* ethi- 
ncntly diftinguifhcd th^mfdves i^mongft the numerous 
Aipporteis of the female laurel, which w now x:onfeflcdly 
one of the indifputable " Rights if Womtny' we truft M-ill 
be made manifeft to all readers, who perufe with candour 
the irarioua evidences of taftc and geniUs, which we fhall 
pobitout. 

Mrs. Mary Robinfon was born in the College Green, 
Briftol. Her father, Mr. Darby, defcended from the 
iaiicitotfamily of theM^Dciinots, in Ireland; her mo- 
ther was the great grand-dnughier of Catherine Sey«, 
one of the daughxers and co-heiifefles of Ricliard Seys, 
Efquire, of Bovcrton Callle, in Glamorganfhire ; whofe 
fifter> AnneSeys, man ied Peter,' Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Britain. Mrs. Darby was alfo (cWlaterally) 
defcended from the immortal John Locke, author of the 
work on the" Human UnderftandingV^ Mrs.* Robiii- 
foh's'god-fatherwas the Lord Ch4iiKeiloT Northitigton. 

Mi-. Darby loft a c<^fiderable 'ft>rtiirte in a projefied 
fcheme for the advantage of 'Britifli commercey and at an 
early age his only daughter, Mary, tlie fubjed of this 
ardclc, was removed from the tuition of the Mifli*s 
More* at Biiftol, to a feminary of education in the yicl- 
Hity of London. 

At ^\t a^c of fifteen fhe married Mr". Robinfon, then a 
ftttdeat in Lincoln's Inn ; biit her hufband, it is faid, ha- 
ving imprudently offended aQcarrelatlon, on whom he 
dopcoded for a confiderable fortune, recuniary difficul- 
ties induced Mrs. RoWnfon to make the ftage h^pro- 
feffiom During two fcafons flic performed the charac- 

^ ' - ' ters 

♦ A filler of whom, rhc celebrated Hannah More, is Another 
proof which might be- addooad ♦fi-iupport of che literary clainis 
of the women of this country to Hiare with the proudell of che 
other fex, che honou|;tf^fthe irieellnd i honours which, iaa kind 
of co-hcirfhip, are enjoyed hkewife by Mifs beward, Charlotte 
Smith, Mrs. pioaxi, the Mifs Lee'i». and- irtry many otheri, of 
whotnwe Hmvc givtn, or fhall o^ffcr^ in pTo|rc(s ofthis work, 
grltmrs-otpiibyicjuftic^. • * •, . 
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icr4<#f Lady Macbcth> Julie«,OpheiU» Roralin.i,Iinogen> 
Viola, Palmyra, OciaviavStatira, and Perdita, with fe- 
vcral others, in all which fhe washonojicd withpi.blic 
appiobation. 

The uncommon beauty of her ptrfon indeed, th«fc- 
culiar delicacy y? t lovelincfe of her figure, the grace and 
cufy (:lcga;ic of Jier difpgfu^g thofe to the bed advantage, 
her extreme y(<uth, a remarkable fweetnefs of voice as of 
fratnie.?, combined to veuvlcr Mrs. Robin fon eminently 
adapted to reprefcnt charafters of this caft, except m thi 
one* fijft mentioned, vhich we conceive puft have been 
a trial of fkill, rather than of nature. In the partsof 
Rofalind, Imogen, aad Viola, we have not been hapj)y 
enough to fee her equal in any fucccflbr, taking form and 
face into the CQmparifon; except, perhaps, Mi(s Waliis, 
now Mrs. Campbell, in Imogen, a performer of very 
high m' rit. In Juliet an J Pcrdita, Mrs. Robinfon will 
probably remain forpver unnvalled* 

It was in the laft of thefe that Ihe attra^^ed the nojicc 
of an lUuftiious cliaraclcr ; and, being peculiarly unJor- 
tunatc, as has been generally reported, in her matrimo- 
nial d.lliai>ce, after a long fcrie$ of fuch attentions from 
fuch a lover as, we apprehend, few hearts could refift, 
V h« tlicr wo consider his rank, his figure, or his accpm- 
f lilLmoats, (lie, in an unhappy hour of deep refcntment^ 
quitted her profeflion in favour of one fo armed at all 
points to captivate and conquer. 

This attachment lafted httle longer than a year ; and 
Mrs. Kobiafoi was left to the poignant regrets other 
own mind, with no other folaccs than the aflual com- 
forts arifing from /I\c hundred pounds per annum. 

Mrs. Robinfon lived diiefly on the coniincnt for near- 
ly live /cars, and on her return home in 1788, flie com- 
menced her literary labours. ^Ve congratulate herfclf 
and the public that lier mind took this more fatisfaclory 

turn ; 

* Lady Macberh. 
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^191 ; 'becaufett afforded pot OfUy 'an inlproved ufe of 
time} but has bcea the caufa .9^ ;engaging her attention to 
general delight. 

Ilerpubliflied works bear .the following titles: 

•' Poems. In tw^ volumes, o^ayp,* , , 

•* Leghirnate Sonnets, with arl account of the Grecian Sappho. 

• The original opinions of the Jleviewcrs are in general fo 

eiitircif our own, onthefe poemi, and other of her wniings, that 

being, perhaps, better ex prefled than we could expreis ourfelves, 

the reader will find their fentiuienis here under iipun her ioems. 

Critiques on th jirfi Edition of Mrs, Rob iHS0ii*s P^ems. 
•* We f ruple not to affirni, t^^at tliefe compofitions.aboi^pd with 
vivid exertions of genius, pathos, and fentiment; not fuch as 

• jperely ^^circum pracorM^ludunt^*^ but thofe which, befides af- 
fording delight tg the fancy, Tooth or pierce the heart. The work 
ccnri!\s of feveoty-fix detached pieces j odes, elegies, fonnets, 

• ftan77.<, and a variety of ndn-de(cnpt ^ddrtUC'cs^ moft of which ori- 
ginajiy appeared in the newfpapers, ander fidtitious fignature^, 
and were dillioguiihed l>y fuch geneiy 1 .attentidn and applaoie, that 
the author was indulged to coHed and prefent thetii, with many 
<tfhers, to the public. From fo beautiful a' garden, it 
may not appear difcrult to feleft a hou^ttei for the gratifi- 
cation of our Headers ; but, in trutb, the choice is diftra^ted by 
the cooipetif ion of rival fweets. 

Criiical Revie^\Jufyljgi. 

** If 2. great variety of refined fentiments, fbmetimes of the'ten- 
jder hut more coiiunonly of the plaintive kind, adorned with rich 

, pfid beautl^l itnagery, and exprefied in fweetly harmonious verfe, 
ican entitle the poetical produ^ions of a female pen to public 
•praife, Mrs. Robinfon*s Poems will obtain no inconfiderable /bare 

I ot applaufe. They chiefly belong to the clafles of ode, elegy, and 

. fonntt, and are written upon topics well fuitcd to the Mufe, whom 
our poet fecms chiefly to have invoked. Where there is fo much 
jLo admire, wc may be exrufed the unpleafing taik of bufy ccnfure ; 
we have more fatisfad^ion in lif!cning to the oracular infpiration 
which enables us to prcdidJ, that the picture of the feir writer's 

^ mind, portrayed in thefc Poems, will long outlive. the portrait of 
her perfpn, though drawn by the pencil ot a Reynolds. She may 
t ruly fay, Exegi monumi:ntum \fre perennius ." 

Analytical Revirw^ July I'j^i. 

** The fair writer of thePe Pocrtishas been, for fome time pafl, 
);nuwn in the literary world under the afiumed names of Laura, 
I^AuuA Majlia, and OajtapN (.ap^i.ia the fourth volume of 
iiur NewSerieif p. 223, we had the honour of commending that 
Temarkable eflfiifion of freedom which ihe entitled, " y^in/t va la 
Monde" though it was an JCngliffa Poeoi. Many of the readers 
ff that atj'ni a ed compjimeut to the genius of Mr, Merry looked 
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«* Monody to the Memory of the Queen of France— which is a 
pathetic and truly poetic tribute to lae memory of that un- 
fortunate Princefs. 

" Monody to the Mennory of Sir Jofliua Ueynolds-^(nor un- . 
worthy of the fubjetl.) 

•* Modern Manners, a Satire, in two cantos, quarto—kcea 
and poHfhed. 

•' The Sicilian Lover, a tragedy, infivca^s. 

•• A Pamphlet in Vindication uf the Queen of France. (Ano- 
nymous.) 

<• A Pamphlet, called " Thoughts on the Condition of Wo- 
men,; and the Injuftice of Mental Subordination— fenfi- 
ble and generous. 

** Vancenza, a Romance, in two volumes^ of which five 
editions have been fold, and with jullice. 

" The Widow, a novel, two volumes — a moral and entertain- 
ing performance. 

** Angelina, a novel, three volumes. 

** Hubert de Sevrac, a romance, three volumes. 

" Walfmgham, a novel, i'our volumes. 

^* The Falfe Friend, a novel, four volume^ — in many pans 
excellent, in all interelling. 

** The Natural Daughter, a novel, two volumes-^ingenious.* 

, With fomc other anonymous pocms^ pamphlets^ &c. 
&c. and fhe has been honoured by the literary tri- 
bunals witli the title of " the Britifli Sappho." 

Mrs. Robinfon enjoys a rcfpeilable circle of fociety, 

tmong which fome of the firft literary chara<Slci*S9 

male and female> may be named. She has alfo> c!u- 

ring near twenty years> been honoured with the pa- 

tronagc 

on it, we doubt not, as a pleaiing fpecimen of Mrs. Robin fon's ta- 
lents for poetical compodtion ; but if people of lattc and judg- 
ment were iuipulfed with a favourable idea of the poecefs from 
Aie merits of that performance, they will deem yet higher of our 
Englifh Sappho, after the perufal of the prefent volume ; in which 
are fome pieces equal perhaps to the bed produ&ions (fo far as 
the knowledge of them is come, to us) of the LejhUin Dam^ in 
point of tendernefs, feeling, poetic imagery, warmth, elegance, 
and, above all, delicacy of expreflion« in which our ingenious 
countrywomen far excds all that we know of the works oi the 
Grecian Sapphd.*^ 

MMUjiUviiw, Di€. 1791. 
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trotiRge' and fii^nJi'hip of th^ Duchcfs 6rT)cvon- 
flure.* Her poetical vorkswcre uarmly aJnured by 
Sir Jofhua Reynolds, who twice painted her prrr- 
irait: a copy of the Gift pi»5lui^ was rcqucffocj by the 
Dnke dc Chaulnc, "for the Emprefs of Ruflia. ..The 
oiiginal id now ia the poffeflioh of the Marchioncls 
of Hortfonl, one of her liberal patroneflcs ; the ether, 
which was engraved for her pocros> bcioi.gs to liic 
Prince of Wales, who has alfo her full length portrait 
by that delightful artifc the late Mr. Gainlborough. 

Mrs. Robinfoii's f:rft edition of Poems were pub- 
iifhcd by fubfcviption, with fix hundred of the moll 
illuftrious names, both for rank and talents^ in this 
country. She has an cqfually fplcndid lift for aNiw 
EDITION, in three volumes oflavo, ftiortiy to be. pre - 
fonted to the public. >Mr8. Robinfon's b: other k a 
merchant of the highcft Tcfpeflability at Lepliorn. 
Iler lather died twelve years fin ce in RuflSa, where he 
commanded a fovcntylour gun fhip, and was buried 
with military honoui-s, and lamented as a bnave and 
diftinguiflied officer. His early fxiend. Admiral Gregg, 
was cliicf mourner on this occaGon. I- 

Mrs. Kobuifun has a daughter, highly accomplifhed 
nnder her ov.'n eye, and a proncicntifi languages, mufic^ 
&c. &c. This young lady has written an ingenious 
and intercfting novel, in two volumes, <* The Shiine 
of Bertha,'' now In the fccoiiu edition. 

* TMs U6r U fCTtainly nn ornament not dnl^to her rank, ai4 
tile prific of her particular friends, but may be jurUy ctiDrem- 
plated as one <Jt ihe boalls of her tounirr, whether confidcned ai 
ft woman, a wife, a pflrcnr, or a fritnd. 'She is not only a^atrenejs 
t)f the fcjegant arrs, but a proficient in fome of the moll enga- 
ging : and may thus be laid •' not only to be wirty in hcrfcif; 
but t6 be the caufe as well as the rewarder of wit in others^" 
The public are in pofledian alfo of fevera) ingenious prooG of her 
rafle and execution in poetry and uiuGc i and we feruple not to 
ailign her a very honourable place in cbehft ofCji^liih womea 
cfgen'itts, . 
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I^r. Roblnfon h ftill Uvingy^aAJ is ihc only bro- 
ther of Commodore William Robihfon> the opuUcr 
£aft InJian. 

MiJ. Robinfoni ^vt umterftamly has n^irl/ com^ 
pletcd her own menioirSf In the form of ** Anccdottt 
of diAinguifhed Perfonagcs* and Obfervations on So- 
ciety and Mannersy during her Travels on the Con* 
tinent and in England."* She refidcd fomc years in 
Paris and in Germany : in the former place (he waa 
frequently honoured with th^ attention of the late 
Qjiccn of France, who prefentcd her a piece of her 
own work> through the hands of the late Due dc 
Biron. Many of Mrs. Robinfon's produ6iionr.> poeti- 
cal and biographical, appear, undrr various fignaturcs, 
in the diurnal, monthlyy and periodical publications ; 
among whicti, her poems to Lord Moira, Mr. Prat:, 
and to the memory of Dr. Parkhurft, have lately been 
recognized by the public to have proceeded from Mr^. 
Robinfon's Mufe, under thedtffercnt iignatures of << Sap* 
pho/* and *^ Laura.Maria." 

Mrs. Robinfon has alfo completed a blank veife 
poem, in two books, and a volume of lyrical tales^ 
which will fpeediiy be pabliihed, aivl are already 
highly eftimated by a large circle of literary friends* 

We are forry to obferve, that this interefting writer 
has been afflifled with a rheumatic compkint tip* 
wards of eleven years, wliich has baffled th? (kill of 
the mod eminent of the faculty, and which has been 
greatly increafed by thofe clofc attentions to th: La- 
bours of the pen, which a limited income, an:l hcip^ 
Vefs flatc of health, renc^r abfol^tely ncceli'ary. Nod- 
withflan ling tbefc fcvere attacks upon her frame, end 
thofe cruel defpollers of the << human face divine," 
Mrs. Robinfon, even in tlie nmairu winch grief and 
malady have left her, has more of perfunal beauty 
than moft women in the- proudeft May-tlme of their 
aturt^lio^. She is humane and bofpltable to the 
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poor and the ufihap|>y ; and entertains her choieA'frienck 
with great warmth of afFefiion. Her» conTcrfation 
is enriched by fcntiment and enlivened by .wit, and 
her manners are diftingniflicd: by. fuavity and polite- 
ncj&. 

We have feen Mrs. Robbfon cenfiired for uking 
• the fignature of ** Sappho/* It would have been v»ife 
if her ccnfors had remembered^ that it was they them* 
fclves (the reviewers) who firft affigned to her that 
title ; in adopuon of which {he was induced to write th& 
Sapplio Sonnets. The reader will obfcrve, that, in our 
firft mUy wherein we quoted fome critical ftri6hires, we 
prefixed the word <^ erigifial* to • that of <* opinion," 
intending, thereby, to mark, in due time and place (at 
both which we have now arrived) the great difference of 
great perfonagcsi in their fenuments of the fame per- 
formances, zt different periodf 9 without any change being- 
made cither for the better or the worfe in the faid per- 
formances: condemningyzs in the prefentinftAnce, whatthey 
orip,inally applauded. We fli all make no bthtri comment 
on this conyerlion of praifc into blame, than geridy. toi tc- 
commend to both gentle and imgentlexriticsi to re£refK 
their memories noM' and then by a reference to their own 
indexes, M^heie they may find what they have before faid of 
aprod^ 6(ion, otherwife, in zjincereintentien to condemn 
others, they may very tiiiintcntionally commit themfclves. 
For though it is very certain the* fame author may rife 
as it were abo e himfelf in one book, and underwrite 
liimfelf in another, fo that the firft may jitflly be extol- 
led, and ?he fecotid as' juftly degraded, we. apprehend 
there fhould be no wry great alteration, and affufedly 
no invei fioa of opinion of one and the Jame book in 
a now edition, where the vt^ords* *^ anew editimi' are 
the only additions made by the author. Great critics, how- 
ever, like great wits, afo apt to have fliort-mTHOries ; and 
yet critical confiftcacy » not » badorwrittclX quality. 

An 
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An ingcaiou3 and vindiflive writer, were lie dilpofed to 
take a ludicrous> but fharptoothed vengeance, might, 
perhaps, gratify himfelf and amufe the public, by col- 
let ing the ilips and trips of memory of the augullbody, 
yclept Reviewers; bringing them, as it were, into a 
focus, fo that the well-felecicd contradiftions of a given 
number of years might be difcovered at one point of view. 
Vic arc ourfelvesmuch too good humoured to under t?.ke 
a tafk of this kind ourfelves, or even hint it, except in 
plcafan:ry, to others; but we cannot fliut up the fubjc6t 
without hazarding an opinion, that fuch a work, which 
propofcd tracing the errafa of the critics, would be 
fuScicntly acceptable to the public, were t'lere not a 
fear of i ts being /m voluminous. 

That Mrs. Robinfon has undoubted prctcnfions to 
the eu!ogia offered by her critics, an 1 ratified by the pub- 
lic, and that fhe is eii titled to be conildeved a> a kgith 
mate poetic daughter of the Lefbian Mufe, wbofc iovcs 
and for rows flic has fo fwectly fung to. the Brltifh lyre, 
her vcrfcs introduflory, and her fecond fonnet. Mill 
abundantly tc^ftify. Nor fhall we have one reader, 
gifted eitJicr with a poetic fpiric, or good taftc, who will 
not hold him or herfclf indebted to us for thus confirm- 
ing Mrs. Robinf^n's claims, and daring to piacc her on 
the Sapphic throne even with a Smith and a Seward. 
In proof of which we will concljude her memoir wi-b 
thofc two fonnets: 

•* SONNET INTRODUCTpRY. 
*« FAVOUR'D by Hcav n arc thofe. ordalficd ro fade 
•* The btifs fuprcmc that kindle's F.^n v'sfirc; 
•♦ Whofe magic fingers f^^eep rhc M'lfti' vrc. 
«* In varNin^ cadence, eloqutnily ch a tit I 
•• Well ntay the mind, with tuneful nuir.fcKrs grat'J, 
** To Faint** iinmorip.1 artributcs aipire, 
«' Above the rreich'rous fpclUof low dcfire. 
•* Ihat wound the fenfe, by vulgar j"V»dcbas'd. 
•* For ihou, blcft Pocly ! with godlike p iw'n 
** To cuhn the miferiei of man wcrt giv i!, 

** When pafTion rends, and hopeleis love deroiirs, 
•• By mcm'ry goaded, aild by phrenfy dri/n,l 

" 'Tis thine to ^uidc him 'm\dft ^\7^\«Lti W» t%^ ^ 
'• And Ihcw hisfamting foul,-— a jWmjk o^ ^'^'** ^ ^ rvvv^^a:^ 
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SONNET II. 
*• High on a rbck, /roaeval wirh the (Lies, 
• *• A Temple ftancb» rear'd by immortal powVf 

•* To Challity divine f ambf€fial flow'ri 
** Twining round icicles, in colamns riie, 
*• Mingling with pendent geiiis of orient dves f 

•' Piercing the air, a golden crefcent towVs, 

V Veil'd by tranfparent trloads ; while fmiling; hours ' 
•* Shake from their varying wingf-^-celeAial jojt I 

•• The fteps 6f fpotlcfs marble, fcrattcr*d o'er 
*• With deathlefs tf^ofes arni'd with man> a thoriil, 

*• Lead to the altar. On the frozen floor, 
** Scudded wirh tear-drops petrified by fcorn, 

* Pale vcftals kneel the Goddcft to adore, 
*• WhiFc Love,- hif arrows brokei retires fof lorfl.* 
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i't has been faid by fomebody} that he who writes 
tnecd6tes} and draws charaders of men' that have recently 
died, is flirrftig up afhes that arc not yet cold, and may 
chance to burn hJ^ fingers. The paftialitics of fricndfh}p> 
knd prejcrdices of enmhy, have not yet fubiided, and the 
biogfapher U c6nridered by one p^rty its having raifed 
tfi^m above their proper levels and by the other as 
having futik them below iu To write of thofc that arc 
yet living is a ftill more delicate taflc ; as different per- 
fons will fee the fame men through different fnediums, 
it is not eafy to obtain the charafler of impartiality. 
IrVe fliiill, however, endeavour to deferve it; and with 
this regard think that a few particulai^s concerning a 
man who hds marked himfelf by tnarty entertaining pro- 
du<9ions, and given fo highly approved an illuftration 
of Hogarth's \fK)rk8i may be acceptable to the public. 

Our information is' collcfled from a gentleman MMth 
whom Mr. Ireland was once very intimate: in our ftate- 
mcni of fafts \^e tijerefore hope to be coire6l, and in 
the concluikms which we may occaPionally draw from 
them, wc fh^&ll endeavour to be difpaffionate. 

He was bora at the Trench farm near Wem, in Shrop- 
£hircj in a houfe \chich had beea rendered fomewhat 
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cinarkablc by having been the birth-place AnJ count 
iT.'idencc of Wychcfley tlic poet ;' and is dcfcendcd from 
a race that were eminent for their confcientiou* adhe- 
rence to their religious principles. 

His fatlier was a farmer, who, during the whole of 
a long life, was highly refpc6led by all Who knew him, 
for the probity of his mind, and iimplicity of his man- 
ners. Ilis fhotJier was the daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Holland,* and grtat grand-daughter of the Rev. Philip 
Hcrry.f 

The firft circumftancc that we learn concerning Mr. 
Iicland is, that.duri'ng his childhood a lady of cohfider- 
able fortune, of the name of Shrimpton, was fo partial 
to him, that flie told his father he might confider his fon 
John as provided for, as (he would adopt him, and take 

T 3t care 

♦ This excellent man was lAore than thirty years mtniller of a 
dilTencing congregation at Wem, in Shroplhire. [^€ was a younger 
bfother, and had little or no fupjpon except from the income of 
his minitlryv which (exciuiive of prc^ttttt froin his congregation, 
whoconfidered him as a father) did not amount to forty pounds a 
year. He fuinet lines boafted that he had edurated ten children, 
three of ihcin' at Dr. Doddfidge*s academy, in a manner that 
qualified them to fill refpedable tlationi in a te(pt€U\Ac manner ; 
that he had always a place at his table for any friend that called 
upon him ; that a beggar never left his door without foiiie fort of 
rtHef ; and that he never had a dun at his gate, f^>r he paid ready 
money for every afticle hepurchafed, except his milk fcore, which 
was di (charged every Saturday ni^l^t. 

Mr. John Holland^ who, abotit the }eir 17C0, publilKed two 
volun es of fennons, which are marked with liberality of (enci- 
incnt and elegance of di£tion, was his near relrtion, and we be- 
t'eve he is alio defcended from the tranfl :ting Philemon Holland, 
U( whom a cotemporary epigrauunatill wrins. 

*' K'hilemon with tfanflatiofts doth fo fill us ; 
** He will not let Suetonius be Tranquil lus." 

f The firft time Mr. Ireland was introduced to Do5inr John* 
fon he was dated 10 be a defcendant of Mr. riiihp Henry, on 
,v/hich this great and goo<l charR£ter remarked, in his emphatic 
manner, *' bir, you are deic-ended from a man, wbofe gcnufn'e 
*' fiinplicity and unaffected piety would have done honour to any 
'* ft 6t of ChriAians, and as a fcholar he muA have had uncoqimoa 
*' arquirtments, when fiuiby boadcd of having been Eiscutor.** 
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• 
care of Ins future fortunes. The reader m iil l>eliev;? tliis 

lady was not very young, when he is informed that her 
fiift h»(band was the Wycherley* whom we have mcn- 
tionecl. As (lie always pad her fummeis at Mr. Ireland's 
father's> fhe, in returning; from one of thefe virirs> in- 
filled on taking her favouiite to her own hoiife in Flu- 
dyer-Street, Wefiminfter, to which place he accompa- 
nied her, bofore he was ten years of age. The airy 
hopes, and flattering profpefls this created foon vanifhexl, 
for the lady not long after died without a will. 

He was foon after this fent for a fhort time to his mo- 
ther's brother, the Rev. Philip Holland, an accomplifli- 
cd and elegant fcholar, and many years minifter of a dif- 
fenting congregation at Bolton, in Lancafhirc. This 
gentleman undertook to teach a limited number of pu- 
pik, and it was intended that h'ls nephew fhould liave 

been 

♦ Mr. Edward BToum relates fomc particulars of the marriage, 
in a letter to Mr. Pope, dared Jarury 21ft, 1715-16. 

*• Our friend Wycherley had often told me, as I doubt not he 
** did all his acquaintance, that he would marry as foon as his 
*« life was dcfpaired of: accordingly, a few days before his deaths 
*' he under wtsDt the ceremony, and joined together thofc two 
•* fairnments which wife men fay iYiould be the laft we receive ; 
•* for if you obfcrve matriii-.ony is placed after extreme undlion 
•* in ou^ catechifui as a kind of hint of the order of time in which 
*' they ought to be raken. The old man then lay down fatisfied 
'* in the confciWnefs of b.iving, by this one adl, paid hi* juft 
** dcbf?, obliged a woman who he w« told had merit, and /hewn 
•* an heroic re(entment of the ill ufage of his next heir. Some 
•• hundred poiinds wbi^h he had with the lady difcharged thofe 
" debts ; a jpinturc of four hundred a year made her a re-^ouK 
*' penrc ; and the nephew he left to comfort himfelf with the mi- 
. " ier^ible remain* of a nwrtgagtd eflate. I faw our friend twice 
** after this was done, Icfspecvifli in his fickncfs than he'u fed to 
'* be in his health, neither much afrnid of dying, nor (whi^h in 
•• him had been more likelv) iiiu;.h aihamed of marrying. The 
" evening before he expired, he called his young wife to his bed- 
♦• fide, and earncrtly errrcatcd her not to deny him one nqiied, 
** the laft he ihoui^i make. Upon her afTurancet of confenting 
** to it, he told her, •» My dear, it is only this, cbatjoii wiil 
** never marry an M man again." 
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been incladed in tlie lift for a time fufficicnt to have 
qualified him for the miniftry ; but> for what reafon we 
know not. Jib dcftination was afterwards changed. 

For parents to difcover from the difpofuion of the 
boy what will be the bias of the man> is not eafy , and 
it it u found, it is not always afled upon : Mr. Ireland, 
at. liiat early period, difcovercd a ftrong predileflion to 
letters and painting, but his friends thought he had alfo 
a turn for mechanics, and therefore determined to make 
liim a watchmaker, and to that bufinels he was accord- 
ingly devoted- 

While yet very young, he married an amiable and 
eftimahle woman, of a turn and temper exaftly conge- 
nial to his own, and, with every profpeil of fuccefe, en- 
gaged in an extenfive bufmefs. In this, though his con* 
neclions were numerous, and hb knowledge of his art 
inciifputable, he was not fuccefsful. 

We have heard this afcribed to his having placed too 
great a confidence in fome perfons whom he entrufted in 
bufinefs, and believe that this was the immediate caofe : 
but we are inclined to think that his not beii^ fortunate 
as a trader may be traced ^ other iburces. From 
what we have before faid of Mr. Ireland, he appears to 
have had a ftronger bias to the fine arts than to tbofe de* 
nominated mechanic. For pidlures and prints he had an 
enthufiaflic fondnefs, and in each clafs, cfpecially in the 
workii of Mortimer and Hogarth, had a well fekdcd 
collection ; and of books, a well chofcn library. A 
colleflion of pi<9u res and prints may fometimes engrofs 
more time than is compatible with.tlie ftri6l attention 
which bufinefs inr.perioufly demands. The fame reafon- 
ing will apply with ftill greater force to a colleflion of 
books, efpecially if the poffcflbr reads the works which 
lie has purchafed, which we are told Mr. Ireland did^ 
dtid that in an evening, Henderfon and he alternately read 
to each odicr, and lemarked—reafoned— differed — 
agreed -^ laugiied— or wept, as they were inrcited by Sterne^ 
Swift, Cervantes, or Shakfpcaic* , 
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Added to this, the company Mr. Ireland kept were 
better calculated to inform his mini than improve hh 
circumftances. Nofcitur ajodo is as applicable as mfcitur 
a liiris ; and we have bAn tbld that he their lived on 
terms of the mod unrefcrved intimacy with many men 
that were eminent in the arts, at the bar, and in the 
church; and at' his table were to be met Mortimer, 
Gainffiorough, and* Hehderfon, with mJiny other cha- 
raiders highly diftinguifhed for talents and taftc, mod 
of whom have long* (ince ' 

*' Shook -hands with death, and calPd the worm their kinfman.H 

Of Mortimer, Mr. Ireland has inferted the follow- 
ing ac.pimt in* his Life of' Henddrfon, where, after 
igiving a lift of the books •which moft attradled this 
aflor's Attention, ' and* enumerating many that con- 
tained relations of barbarities at which almoft every 
bther man would have fhuddercd, he adds the following 
note : 

** If it fhuuld he inferred from hence that hit difpoBtion was 
*• fcnicl, the inference Vrould be rnjuft. • Mortimer, the hiftori- 
" cal painter, in whom were united the favage grandeur otSal- 
" vatorRofa, and the terrific graces of Spagnulette; who joined 
•* to a fublnnity of idea, and accuracy of delineation, ^not exceeded 
" by Michajci Angeki,^ a dwlicacy of penc^l equal to Tenicn ; was 
** moft happy, ^nd, i think moft fiiccefsful, in painting objeds 
** from w|hi h the 'cominoh eye withdrew. • • 

•* From hints in Foxe's Book of Martyrs, he made a number 
«* of mutb fpirhed fkctches, in which are rep^efented the fuffer- 
^** ingt of men, women aqd children, the executioners fcprching 
•* their bands with lighted tapcfs, burning their eyes out with 
•• hot irons, ^nd the \Arholc exhibition of the tx(t§ made of thole 
** powerful engines of argument, the whips, hooks, rack.;, but 
** above all the r/iurnhvict^ by which unbelievers' are fcrewed up 
<* to the proper tairh. , 

* " Yet with this difpofiifon for contemplsfting^ and difpUying 
** fuch objects, Mortimer had a foul o^u as ifly i§ melting charity^ 
^ « tear (or pity^ and a heart the uiolt fufceptible of ten«lcr im- 
** prelTions. He made the kinded allowances for the errors of 
*< others, and would not have trod upon the poor beetle. When he 
^' ared; tod who fliall dare to name any man as buitieft?— his 

•• errors 
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^ errors had their root io virtues which the generous warmth of 
** his heart carried to exctfs. Added ro ail this, he had an hila- 
'* ritf th^t brightened every eye, and gladdened every heart* 
** I knew his mind Veil, but that knowledge (hould have 
** deterred me from attempting to defcribe tr, had I confidered 
** that Sterne has fo exadly delineated the leading features by 
V whioh it was aduated, in the benevolence and tenCibility of 
" charadler which diftinguifhed his uncle T9by. 

«' In the fociery of Mortimer I' pafled fome of the happiefl 
'* year^ot my life, and )the remembrance of the very intimate* 
** brotherly, and unbroi^n friendibip with which we were unttfxl 
** until his death, affords me pne of tbofe melancholy pleafurea 
** which may be felt, Gut cannot be defcribed— a tear drops at 
** the recollection. The lofs of fuch a frieiid leaves a chafm in 
*< one's life and happioefs, which is very very nycij filled ap." 

With Gainft)orough he was upon the moft friendlv 
terms, and that adimrable artift prcfcntcd to him an 
excellent portrait of Hcnderfon, of whom Mr. Ire-* 
land was the firft proteflor; for ia hb houfe> this po- 
pular a£lor rcHdcd manv years^ as a friend and a 
brother, before he could be admitted to try his ftrenjgth 
on the ftagc, thpugh aided by every recommendation 
which Mr. Ireland or any of hb connexions could 
afford h:m. When Mr. Garrick afterwards recom- 
mended l.im to try his fortune on the Bath ft^e^ Mr. 
Ireland took down a large party to give fome fanc- 
tion and fupport to the new performer on the firft 
night of his appearance. Indeed by all wc have 
heard, he fcems to have been full as much interefted 
in Headcrfon's fuccefs as he was in hb owij, which, by 
thefe purfuits> was not likely to be much forwarded. 
But as this and the preceding conclufions arc draw^ 
from conjeflure, as conjeftufes we requeft tlicy may 
be received. Be the caufc what it mighty Mr, Ireland 
was thus thrown into a new walk, which, though it 
was neither paved with gold^ nor ftrewed with rofes, 
was, wc believe, much more congenial to h'S tafte, 
and confonant to hb talentSj than that which he |iad 
quilted. 

The Life and Letters of Henderfont which were pub- 
liflieJin 1786, arcftaicdiu ^Xl<:'PIti^!tfc v> Vv^^^ot^^ 
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the 6i*ft book he had written : but this ve believe L mcftnt 
to beundiifood, wi:h fomc iimiutions, as intimating 
it to be the firit ook to which he prefixed his name ; for 
prcviotii> to that time, we arc inclined to think, he had 
written, or been a party in writing, other volumes; as 
we alfo believe that many articles in fome of the Re- 
view:, and critiques, and cffays on the arts and other 
ftbjea^ in profc and verf , which have appeared in the 
periodical prints, &c, are the pioduflions of his pen. 

The next publication with his narre was Hogarth 
illuftratcd, in two volumes. For the works of Ho- 
garth, wc have already faid, he had an early predilec- 
tion, fo that we can readily conceive he engaged in their 
illullration #«» jmorr . 

From his partiality to the art?, his eager enquiry int<!) 
every circumftance that w as conncfled with this eminent 
artift or hiis prints, and alfo from the number of eminent 
paiaters, &p. with whom he lived in habits of intimacy 
the admirers of Hogarth, — and wl o are not his 
admirers ? — ^had a right to cxpeiSl that Mr. Ireland's 
IIiuftratLon fliould contain fumething worth their at- 
tention; and it is fair to conclude, that they were not 
difappointed : for a large impreffion was difpofed of in 
le6 than three months, A fccond edition was printed 
foon afterwards. 

In this performance Mr, Ireland, who is a warm, and 
we think, a fuccefsful advocate for the moral tendency 
of Hogarth's works, feems confcious that he may iome- 
limes be thought too partial to his hero, and thus con- 
cludes the account of hb life: 

" His '-Ipiirrc^cr, ;^r,d the illudrations I have ^itciiptec*, are 
** boilt upon a diligent invtiligaricn ot his prints; if in any cae 
*• it (F.ould be thf ug^.t that thty have biafcd nsy judgn;cnt, I 
•* can truly (uy that they have informed it. From iheui I have 
'* karrt uiuch which 1 (hould not otherwife have known, and 
'• to liifpedting them I owe many, very happy hours. Confider- 
•• in;* their originality, variety and truth, if we take from the 
*' artilt all that he is (aid ro have wanted, we will have more 
.** kit tb^D has bcfA often the portion of mail." 

ttc 
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The bojk abounds with anecdotes^ which the -author s 
long connexions with men converfant with fuch fubjefts 
enabled him to fupply. Thcfc are generally told in an 
eafy an I agreeable ftyle, and if not always prccifcly ap- 
propriate to the print dcfcribcd, have a general relation 
to the fubje6l. For fuch of the prints as had not an in- 
fcription engraved under them, he has fometimes given a 
quotation, but more gencmlly written a motto himfelt 
Some of thefe, particularly thofe to the Strollers, Even- 
ing, and the Stage Coach,* are cafy in the vcrfiiication, 
and pointed in the all u (ion. 

The next publication which we have noticed with Mr. 
Ireland's name, was the fupplementary volume, compi- 
led from Hogarth's papers^ To this is prefix'^d the fol-, 
lowing advertifcmcnt : 

" The manufcrlpts from which the principal pans of this vo- 
'* lume are compiled, were written by the late Mr. Hoganh ; 
*' had he lived a little longer* he would have uiethodifed and 
** publiihed them. On his deceafe they devolved to his widow,* 
** who kept them facred and entire until her death, when they 
" became the property of Mn. Lewis, of Chifwick, by whol^ 
•* kindncfs and friend/hip they arc now in my pofleflion.'** They 
*^ comprehend Hogarth's life and courfe of ftudy, correfpondence, 
** political quarrels &e. The manulcript of the Aoalyfis of 
*' Beauty, corrected by the author, with many remarks omitred 
** in the printed copy ; fundry memoranda relative to the fub- 
•* jcfts of his faiire in many of his prints," &c. Itc. 

TJiis 

* Of the following dedication, which Hogarth intended for 
this work, Mr. Irelan4 has given a fac limile, copied from his 
hand writing. 

THE NO DEDlCyfTION. 

Not dedicattd to any Prince in Chrifiindwi^ for f tar it might ie 
thupht an idle piece of arroganci. Not dedicated to iuif man %f 
quuTity, for fear it wighi he thought too ajfuminp. Not dedicated 
to any learned body of^ mett^ as either •/ the Umverjitiet^ Ir th$ 
Royal Stfciety^for Jear it might he thought an uncommon fiece ofn^a- 
nify. Not dedicated to any one particular friend^ for fear of offend- 
ing €moth&» 

'Therefore dedicated to nobody \ hut if for once tor may fu^pofe 
nohody to he every hody, at every hody it often fmd to ho nohody^ 'then 
is this %vfirk dedicated to every h^dy^ 

Jgy their mofi humbU ani dx^^itA 

W HOOAKtU- 
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. This volunfie is of a fizc iimilar to the two which pre- 
ceded it, but the engravings are on a larger fcale. It con- 
tsiins many cucious particulars relative to the arts and 
dther cir^umftapces> and Hogarth has related th^m in Jt 
fiyle thatwjedidjiot thinkhe could have written: it proves 
that though apc^fi )c^as not his proper inftrumentihe knew 
how to life it in a niann?r th?it cxpreffed his ideas with 
cleamefs and precifion : ipd^Fed we have always thought 
that where a inan of a (liong mind is pcrfeft mafter of 
his fubje6^, appropriate words will offer themfelves. One 
little fpecimen of hii verfification we cannot refift tran- 
fcribing. It is thus dated ijfi the volume : 

'* Hti line of beauty drew him into fo mnny difpures, that he at 
** length determined .to write a bdok» explain his fyftem, and (i- 
** lence hisadverfaries. When his intentions were iuiown, chofe 
'* who. acknowledged his claim to fuperiority as an artift, were 
'^ apprehenGve that by thus waAdering out of his Sphere, and 
** commencing nui^or, he would lefien his reputation ; thofe who 
** ridiculed his fydem, pre fueled |hat he would overturn it ; and 
'* the few who envied and hated ,the ms^, r^oicM in fure %nd 
*• certain hope that he would write .himfclf into difgrace. All 
** this he faaghcd ar, and, in the following little epigram, whim- 
** (ically enough defcribes his own feelings : ' ^ 

•• What! a book, and by Hogarth j— Then twenty t^ tea, 
' '• All he's gain'd vy the pencil he'll lofe by the pen. 
" Perhaps it may be fo — howe'er, niifs or hit, 
•* He will publifh — Aere goet<^^it*s double cr ^ir//." 

From being of the fame name, he was very frequently 
miftaken for the late Mr. Samuel Ireland, to whom he 
was not related. To prevent future mifapprehenfion, 
the following advertifement is prefixed to tliis volume : 

*• // iwtfjr hi proper to ftate that neither the t%uo flumes puhli/ked 
•' ^' » 7'; I, nor this Jupplemen't^ have anji connexion nuith the Gra- 
*' ph.c Itltiftratiom^ *ivhich, being ivrittemby Mr. Samuel Ireland^ 
^' proprietor of the Shakefpear Papers, ha^e f^iven rife to many 
•• flranj^e mifiakes, and been erroneoufly ajcri bed tc John Ireland," 

Mr. Ireland's adherence to his favourite artift has not 
}>ecn confined to explaining his prints; he has alfo pub- 
yiflicd 9t fpirited copy from a ycry intcrefting engraving 

of 
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cf Hogarth'S) iicltich is in his own pofleffion. It b enti. 
tied '< JEnthuiiafm Delineated/' and the'artift, after 
taking off two imprcffionS} altered his coppcur plate to 
V The Medley," The objeft of tlic fatireis thus defcri- 
bed/n Hogarth's hand writing) under the original print: 

" The intffithft of this print u to giw a lineal rtfrgfenlaiion of 
J' ihi ftrange effeQs refulfing frfn httral mnd irw eonceftions of 
*i f acred beings^ as aljo of the idolatrous tend.ncy of pidures in 
" churches, and prints in religious tooks,** 

The ajuihor's portraits engraved from a pifture paint- 
ed by his friend Mortimer, and prefixed to his firft vo- 
lume of Hogarth, b a ftriking refeipblance. If we were * 
to dcfcribe the 01 iginal in the manner of Mr* 4oies> and 
fome other ijluftraiors of portri^ts, we fliQuld add ; that 
he b tail, thin, pale-faced, and lickly in hii appearance : 
and, indeed, hb health, for the Uft two or three years, 
has been in fo precarious a (late, as to induce him to 
remove from Poets Corner to Hans Place, Knights* 
bridge, wJiere we fincerely hope the air willfo far reftore 
him as to enable him to (inifh fome remarks on the arts, 
&c. which, we a^e informed, he i» now preparing for the 
prc6. 
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IN a catalogue of the names of men who have deviated 
from the path in which their parents "intended them to 
tread, wo fliould TnJ many of thofe' great , charaflers 
who have mod diftinguilKed thcmfelves in their par- 
trcu-ar profeflions. Petitot was intended for a jewel* 
Icr, but preferred painting a miniature to fetting it. 
John Wenix was placed with a printer, whofe paper 
}:e covered Mith figures of men and animak, inAead 
of the letters of the alphabet' ; and it was detcrmineci 
to make Handel a civilian. But in thefe> and nume^ 
reus other inftanccsj Nature' vindicated her gwn rights. 
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and her favourites being led into the patli Which was 
congenial to their talents* attained their proper places 
in the temple of fame. 

To the lift of men, whoy having a confcioufneis of 
their own peculiar powers, have difdained and con- 
quered every difficulty, that oppofed their exerting 
them, we muft add the fubjeft of this Htdc memoir, 
who was 

*' Early foredoam'd his father's foul to crofs, 
*^ And paint a pidture when he Hiould engrofs :" 
For Sir William, who was born at Burford, in Oxford- 
fliire, in the year 1753, was, at the proper age, placed 
under an eminent conveyancer at Stow, in Glouceftcr- 
fliirc; hut a volatile flow of fpirits, a bright and aflivc 
imagination, and a mind eagerly bent upon enquiry, 
was not to be nailed to the delk of a provincial con-^ 
veyanccr long enough to acquire any deep infight in- 
to that.abftrufe profeffion. 

He had heard much of London*— he wifhed to fee 
London— and to London he accordingly came. Difa- 
preeable as the quirks and quiddities of the law were to 
his feelings, he was compelled to continue in their 
prailice, and articled himfelf for a given period to a 
gentleman who died before the expiration of his time., 
when he made a fecond engagement with a Mr. Owen, 
of Tookc's Court, But his talents were not calcula- 
ted for the contemplation of Coke's Inftitutes, nor were 
his eyes formed for poring over the tirefomc repeti- 
tions of mufty parchments. There arc few ftudies 
xnoic ungenial to a, young man of lively imagination 
than the law. An a<Slive and ingenuous mind levolts at 
the cramp phrafeology and tedious tautology with whicii 
it isembarrafled. Confideiing this circumftance, it is 
fortunate for the arts that he accidentally became ac 
quainted with feveral ftudents of the Royal Academy. 
The objefts in which they were engaged attrafled and 
rjjchantJil him : by the fpjendid aflfemblage of colour^ 
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\\hich they mixed upon (lie pa'eite, and transfeirtd to the 
canvafj> his eye was delighted, and, by the field thus 
opened to him, Jy^ difgu ft of his original profeffiorj cn- 
creafed, and he determined to change hii pen for the pen • 
cil, his ink-ftand for the colour-box, and Jiis delk for the 
ealil ; eagerly embarked in a new purfuit, and exerted 
every eP'ort to acquire the rudiments of that art in which 
he has fince fo eminently diftinguifhcd hitnfelf. 

So powerful was his new attachment tLa;t he did not 
wait till the expiration of his agreemcrit, but prevail- 
ed upon Mr. Owen to accept of a young man whom he 
liad procured to fupply his place, as a fubftitutc for the 
remaining time of his articles, and in 1772 commenced a 
fludent at the Royal Academy. 

Hisprofpe^ls were now changed, and he had a new 
world teeming with wonders opened bcfoie him : lie had 
dif:crnment enough to fee that tlie works of Sir Jofhua • 
Reynolds were the bcft models, and therefore ft udied 
and occafionally copied them. But though they were 
the carlicft objects of his imitation, he did not lono con- 
fine himfclf to fliadows, but afcended to realiiiec:, and, 
in the place of copying portraits, ftudied and imiiateJ 
originals. During this period, labouring up hill to at- 
tain that rank in hisprofeffion w^hich he muft have frit 
lie had a right to, he mevitably experienced many diffi- 
culties under which a common mind would have funk. 
P/ut the ardour and energy of his fpirit fupporte! him; 
for happily, M'iththe ambiiion of attaining reputation, h* 
poffef:sci the power of deferving it, and furmountcd cr :y 
obftacle. lie has ever fince been progrelTivciy inn prov- 
ing, and, from this period, his hiftory muft be fouglit lor 
in liis performances. 

Dr. Strachey, Archdeacon of Norwich, a:xl his fami- 
ly ; the Chevalier Rufpini and his family ; and the Duke^ 
and Duchefs of Cumberland, were amen:; his carlicft 
v.orks. The Rufpini family was, wc bclicT , the fill. 
j^tSlure that hr exhibited at Somcrfet Houfc 
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FroTi London he went to Norwich, wh(*re he con- 
tihued four or five years ;* and here he oegan with painl-* 
ing fmall cohVerlktion pieceis,' in' the manner which v^s' 
iirft praSiftd by Hogarth, and afterwards by Zbfftaii. 
Two large' fraYncs 6f thefe, cohtaii/ing twelve or thirteen 
pbrtraits irf erfCJb, he fent to LoVidoA foi* the exhibition, 
blitas thc^' ifetc vfoi Idmiffible in the ^oyal Academy, 
from their occilfipyin'g too much' fpace, they were tranf- 
ferred to Vrttlergucht's rdoins at' the Lytcam, M'hejc 
they were miich noticed, antl confider^d as giVifag great 
protnifc of futtire excellence. 

At Norwich lie firft b^gan to'painVas lai^e as life, and 
was much, and it mtift be acknowledj;ed, properly, en- 
couraged, for many of the pottraity then painted are iti 
a very fuperibr ftylt. • 

On his retdrn.to- London, hfe toolc th6 houfe in 
m Brook Sttect which had formerly been thc.refi- 
dcnc3 of Vandergucht, and was foon gratified by ge- 
neial notice aiivl celebrity. He afterwards removed 
to Hill-Street, BerkTey-SquaVe, at \^hich place, as welT 
aS at his prcfent refidbrfce h George-Street, Hanover- 
Square, his talents have procured him the notice And 
pi'OteSion of many people of the' fiift raAk i and among 
many other portraits of acknowlc-Jged merit and great? 
c.-lcbrity, he painted the Honourable Cfiarles Herbert, 
the left Duke of Montagu, Lord Macarf . , Che Larl of 
Morton, half lengths of Lord Francis Ofbuin and his 
lady for Lord Auckland ; Sir \Mlliain an.l La iy ^ oung. 
Lord Cornwallisf Lord St. Viacent, Capiaia Foley,- 
Captain Darby, Lord Carnarvon, Sec. 

The ft/Ic in which fo no of thcfe were paint-^d in- 
tro^iuced him to the notice of the Royal Family, and 
he was appointed portrait painter to the Q^iccn, and, by 
the King's comn-.and, printed a whole length portrait of 
Jier Majcfty,. and portraits of all the Princcfles, two of 
which ap^peared in the exhibition of 1797. \ ^ 

His MsijcRyh opini<m of his powers is exemplified by 

^ his 
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hb entruAirg to his pencil a fubjed of fo much d (EcuUy 
as the grand pi6hir« reprcfenting the Kbg at a review, 
attended by the Prince, the Duke ot York, &c. a 
"work which required fucb talents as do not fall to 
the lot of many to execute it, and which, had Sir 
William never painted any other piclure» is delbcatcd 
in a manner that would have given him a very high rank 
in hisprofcflion. It has not the air of a modern work, 
but combines with the fidelity of portrait, ihs intereftand 
expreffion of an hiftorical piilure: two excellencies thtt 
have been feldom united. ^ 

It is at prefent in the Queen's Prefcnce Chamber at 
Windfor Caftle, but intended, with a number of other . 
picli.res by the fame artift, to form the decorations of a 
great room in the houfe which the King is now building 
at Kew. 

Portraits of the Prince of Wales and fcveral of ibc 
Princefles, are at Frogmore Lodge. In a portrait of the 
Princefs of Wales, which Sir William has lately painted, 
he has difplayed an uncommon portion of taftc and ta* 
lent. 

Many of our readers muft recolleS the portrait of 
Mife de Vifme, in a draw hat, exhibited feveral years 
ago, and remarkable for eafe and elegance. Had it 
been painted In France or Holland, it would have been v 
called the Jiraw hat* as a piflure by Tenlers was de- 
nominated the red bonnet. The portrait of Mr. John 
Trotter, exhibited two or three years lincc, was, in poiiit 
of force and nature, entitled to rank very hi-h. The 
portrait of a Mifi Rudd, of Yoikflaie, which was in the 
iTxliibltion about the fame time, defer ved and obtained 
great praife. MiG Lufliington, in the charafler of a 
Bacchante, was painted with uncommon f^irit and great 
fcienct'. He is now engaged in painting a full length 
portrait of Alderman BoyLkl], with appropriate r^Ilego- 
rical figures, for the Council Chamber, Guildhall. 
B^t coniideriiig the number of a^mimble piflures 
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which this artift his painted, to point out any in parti- 
cular^ may be deemed rather invidious to fuch as are 
not mentioned. To thofc who can appreciate their va- 
rious merits, it would be unneccffary ; to thofc who can- 
not, it might be unintercfling. 

A portrait of Lady Beechey, with the youngrft of 
eight children in her arms, we cannot omit noticing, as 
a ftrong example of the manner in which an artift fuc- 
cecds when he paints con amcre . in point of drawing, tc- 
(emblance, colouring and charafler, it is a chef d ctuvre^, 
If it came into our plan to e.iumerate this lady's perfor- 
mances in miniature, (for fhe alfo is an artift, and a 
good one) many admiiable little pictures might be added 
to this lift. 

With refpeci to his general merit as an artift, we ho- 
nour him for his originality, as it fliews a noble daring, 
and gives him a much greater chance of attaining excel- 
lence in his profeffion than thofe have who fcrvilely 
walk in the track marked out by others. Thcfurefl way 
to imitate the fineft painteri is by copying from the fame 
moJels which they diJ. Is it necefTary to fay I mean co- 
pying from nature; but thofc who look at it through 
the medium of other artifts, will be more likely to oh- 
fcure tJian to clear their ideas : they are in the ftate of a 
man wlio fees an o'^jeft through a mift; bcfides, who- 
ever follows muft remain behind. 

The digrified and energetic langua<;c of Johnfon gene- 
rated a fwarm of wretched inflated imitators; the fafci* 
nating pi6lurcs of Sir Jofliua ReynoMs have had the fame 
effect upon onr painters, many of whom have enrolled 
themfclves as his imit .tors and followers, and in their ad- 
miration of his excellencies fervilely copied his errors. 
This has produced pi^nres with red trees, green clouds, 
and yellow water. When he was little more than thir- 
ty-fix years of age, and painting was at a very low ebb, 
he was the firft ardft of his day, and though he then 
painted piclurcs which Lis future pupib would have 

blufl-cd 
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Wuflied to have owned when they were only twenty 
years of age, yet in the laft year of his life he continued 
as fuperior to his followers as he was at firft. Having 
fot out at the head of his profcifign> he continurd tBe 
leader until his death. His imitatprs fcemed to afpire 
at nothing higher than being the (irft in bis train ; for 
though, in all other profclEons,^ men overtake each 
Other, in painting tiiey do not focm to attempt it, nor 
would they fuccccd if tlicy did, while they tlms make 
the mMHcrs of painters their only models. Beechey 
had an higher aim ; he made nature his model, and> in* 
flcaJ of being the follower of the great artifh who had 
lived before him, endeavoured to qualify himfelf for 
becoming their competitor. In this he was probably en- 
couraged by a man who, foon after Baechey's making the 
arts liis purfuit, had tafte enough to difcem his talents, 
and judgment enough to advifehim in tlieir application. 
We mean Paul Sanby, who was his very early friend, 
and whom he flill fpeaks of by the friendly and familiar 
appellation of Fadier Paul. 

It was fortunate for Alexander Pope that he was very 
early honoured with the friendlhip of men who were 
qualified to point out to him the (horteft path to emi- 
nence ; and it was to the honour of this great poet that 
he had the good fenfe to follow their advice. One of 
them, Walfiii ftrongly advifed him to aim at corrednefs 
in his verfificationy which, as he told him, the Englifli 
poets had hitherto negle6)ed, and which was therefore 
J.^ft to Lim as the bafis of fame. 

We do not know that Mr. Sanby gave the fame advice 
to his young friend, but certain it is, that one great ex- 
cellence of Sir William's portraits is the attention which 
he pays to the hands and arms, which are drawn and co- 
loured With as much attention to nature and rcfemblance 
of the original, as the face. Thefe^ and indeed all other 
parts of the pidure, except thehead, (bmeofour pr#» . 
fent artifts confider as fo fubordinate, that they profcf- 
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fedly leave them in a (lovehly and unfiniflicd ftate, at if 
fome of tmtures jourtiifmen had made t tern 9 and mt madt 
tXim welly they imiiate humanity fo abominably. This is 
vile, and muft originate in either r^norance> avarice, 
or atFcftation. If in ignorance, it would be to their 
honour to learn to paint hands and arms and drapery 
as vjrell as heads : if in avarice, it will lead the world 
to fufpefl that wliat has been faid of another art may be 
applied to painting ; that the ancientt began by making it c 
fciencfy and the moderns bfgan by making it a trader but 
what is word of all, fuch practice will be likely to 
make it a trade they cannot live by. Bat we belieye 
it ha« fiequently its root in affectation ; and the de^ 
fence fet up is> that it was fometimes the practice of Sir 
Jpfiiua Reynolds* This is fomewhat like the cour- 
tiers of ^'Alexander the Great Wearing artificial pad^ 
on tlieir right flioulders, becaufe 

*' Great Ammotit fm one Jhtmlder had too hrgk,'* 

Of this affe6latioQ Sir William never had any pro* 
tion ; his men arc painted as dicy appear, and he docs 
not give the mere map of the face, biit the fplrit and 
chara^ac^ of the original. In his female figures he 
has been generally happy ; tjiey are ufually ftrong like- 
ncITcsj with a natural and eafy air, and he has been 
fortunate in having had for the fubicfls of his pencil fe- 
vcral very beautiful wouiciu This is ilic moftdclight* 
ful province of painting, and to the art which cau 
Iboth the anguifh of abfencc, by prelcnti::g, as in a 
mirror, the features that arc nioft dear to us, the loer 
and the friend are much iiidcbtcJ. This power is 
peculiar to painting, for, 

•*" If torn from k]\ we hM inoft dear, 
. . ** 1 he . tcfiiouit Qiuniienu lljwJy roll ^ 
** Cgnuiufic's Cfndcrcil accents cheer 

** Ttie filent grief chat nichsthefottlf 
** Or, can the pdcc\ InMiltrdarc 
*' The healbjS talm oi p<:ii^c impact i 
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** Ahy ho I 'til only painting's power ' 

'• Can footh cb« fad, the painful hour ; 
^ Can bring the much-lov'd form tb vitWi 
' ** In fcacares exquifitely trot. : 

From Sir William's pictures we have had fcveral 
prints, andfcrcral more are cngiaving and to be en- 
graved. Ward has made an excellent mezzotinto from 
the Royal Family at a review. There is a very good 
print of his portrait of the Marqu'is CornwalUs, and 
alfo of children relieving a beggary in which arc in- 
troduced the portraits of fomc of his children. 

Many of his per formaaccs have been moft inimitably 
topied m enamel by Bone, and fomc very good copies 
in miniature have been made by Lady Beechey. 

He was elected an affociate in the year 1793; and A 
royal academician in 1 797, on the death of Mr. Hodges* 
He has fince that time received the honour of knight- 
hood ; and this becomes a more , peculiar diftin£lioii 
from his being the on^ Member of the Royal Academy 
upon whom it has been conferred (jncc the death of Sir 
Jofcph Reynolds. 
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THE life of this noble Peer is as fruitful in fub|eft 
of political reflection as tliat of any of his cotempo- 
rarics. 

William Henry Cavcndifh, Duke of Portland, was 
bom in the year 1738. He was educated at Chrift* 
Church, Oxford, where, in 1756, he recited publicly 
the Englifli vcrfes with the moft dcferved approba- 
tion. Having fmifhcd his education at that learned 
f€;minary, he went on his travels; and foon after be 
came back we find hiiQ, then Marquis of Tlchfield, re- 
turned to the iirft parliament of this iEting*s reign, for 
ttip borough of Weobly, a borough which was then 
and flill is und^r the influence ol K\a (%.m\\v^ 
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For tliis borough he did not, however, fit long, 
being called up to the Houf* of Peers in 1762, on 
t:ie death of his father. The ,eftate to which he 
Succeeded was rather confined, as twelve thoufand 
pounds a year was fettled on his mother, the Duchefs 
Dowager of Portland, who died a few years fince. 

The early period of this nobleman's life was marked 
M'ith no very prorainent feature, bat he (bon began to 
acl a very confpicuous part. As foon as he was fettled 
in the Houfe of Peers, he took part with the Oppoiition 
of the day. In 1763 his name .is found among the 
minority, againft that very obnoxious bill, which laid 
a duty oh cyder, and he joined with the Duke of 
Grafton in flgning a prote/l, as lie did alfa the next fef- 
fiony on the qucftion to vote away the pi iviL^c hither- 
to claimed by members of parliament in matter of 
libel. 

His Grace having connefied himfelf with the late 
Marquis of Rockingham, and that truly patriotic 
band who oppofed Lord Bote and George Grenvillc a 
adminiftrations; in 1765, when hb friend came. into 
power, he was appointed Lord Chamberlain of the 
King's houfehold, which he did not enjoy long, for 
when they retired, he went out of place with them. 

The year 1768 is memorable for fome of the mod 
fevere conflids, at the general elec-ion^ that Mere, 
perhaps, ever remembered i and none were fupported 
with -great fpirit, or perhaps greater cxpcnce tJian riiat 
♦for the county of Cumberland, when the prefent Sir 
Henry Fletcher, and the late Mr. Cur wen,- flood can- 
didates, under the patronage of t^:e Duke, againft the 
prcicnt £arl of Lonfdalc and his friend. As this elec- 
tion, was attended With fome very peculiar circuroftan- 
ces, we ftiall flate the parucuUrs, which are really 
euriousi at fome length. • * 

His Grace havfng been 1 fteady fupporter of th^ 
JatercAs and liberties of the people and the honour of' 

the 
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the aation^ in all the great queftions which hare been 
agitated in parliamentj during the prefcnt leigh ; thii 
uniformity of condutSl a^d principle brought upon him 
a peculiar feverity /rom fomc of the late miniftry. 
They made a graot> in J 767, of his eftate in Cumhcr- 
Jand, to Sir James Lowthcr, to fcrye the purpofe of 
t^iis cleflion, in hopes thereby of preventing the two 
friends to the Duke> and confequently enemies to the 
miniftry, from being eled^cJ members of the county 
of Cumberland> at the approachmg general eleSion. 
The fa6l was alarming, and the de%n was fo manifeft^ 
that the whole country refented it, and returned 
the Duke of Portland's frjends^ TJ[ie following i$ a 
fhort recital of this cafe^ 

Towards the end of December 1767, a grant was 
made from *he Treafury to Sir James Lowthcr^ of an 
extenfiye and valuable cjibitt, known .by the name of 
Inglewpod Foreft, bein^ pan of ^he manor of Pen* 
rid), in Cumberland, and alfo a grant of the focci^e 
of Carlifle, -which had been given by King WiUiam 
the Third to the firft Duke of jPortJand* and which had 
remained in the poflcifiop of that family ever fince. 
Tlie nature of jtl^e >vhole proceeding, ^the vindidive 
fubtilty of its original fuggeftion, the refined and quib* 
> bling explications of the common rules of prefcrip- 
tlvc poflfedion, and the technical wiles of leg^ chica-- 
nery madew.ufe of thrpughout, to bar the Duke frosi 
fuppotting his title ^d expofing the Illegality and in* 
juftice of tlie whole bulineis; fcem fo cjm&ly corref- 
pondeni with that infidious malevolence, and dangerous 
plaufibility, which fo peculiar^ mark the charaAer of 
a perfon who has always been confidered as the in- 
flrument and agent of a late departed Junto, that there 
remains fcarcely ad«ubt of his being, if not thefiift 
advifer, at leaft the fccret manager and diredor of thi^ 
glaiing adl of oppreffion : nor was Lord North (who 
had bce;i appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
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little time before) in lib turn, backward tocontribite 
his fliareof fhatfliuffling duplicity and clumfy prcvari- 
cation> which with unblpfhing countenance^ he has 
•o frequently and fully difplayed in the great aflenibly 
of the nation. The Board of Treafury had referred 
to th^ Surveyor General qf Crown LanJs, Sir James 
Lowthe|:*s memorial, praying a leafe of the premifes 
inqueftion. The Surveyor "General returned }n hi^ report 
to th^t bo^rd, (though no lawyer) a pofitive opinion 
on a very intricate point of law, and of iimfelf dcd^icd 
(}f we can poflibly believe that this officer could hazard 
fuch a declaratioDy without previous confultatipn with, 
and private ciire<Slions from fupcrior authority) that the 
TprtmifcB werp tiot catftprifid in die grant from King Wil- 
liam to the Duke of Portland, but were ftill veiled 
in the crown ; fuid recmnmded to their Lqrdfliips tq 
grant the leafe demanded'^ at a very inconlidcrable re- 
fcrvcd jent. The Diikc's agents were refufed permif- 
fion to examine the rolls and authorities on which 
t?ic Surveyor had founded his report. On application 
to the Treafury, however, for an qrder to the Sur- 
veyor for fuch permiffiqn, the Duke rcceiyed 2^ pro- 
mife qf fuch order ; he even paid the ufual fec^ for 
drawing if up, yet he could never obuin it. At the 
Treafpry, he was told it had b.^en fent to the Surveyor's 
ofBce; a,t the Surveyor's bi&ce the receipt of itwasdc: 
lilcd ; yet ihc Surveyor had before that time a6lually 
received it, and in anfwer to it, had remondrated to the 
Treafury ajgainft allowinj; the infpeftioi> of atiy writ- 
ihg5, which related to any difpute of the rights qf the 
(trown. But thefc circumftances ifer^ not known to 
the Duke till fqme time afterwards. The report qf 
the Surveyor, and every ftcp of the Treafury, was en- 
veloped in that dark arid (ilent focrecy which generally 
accompanies tlic confcious perpetration of deliberate 
injuftjce. 
In the interim, the Dulce's agents, in obedience to 
a letter from the Ticafury, itwvtd \a Oftober, by 
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uhich he was diredcd tp prepare his title, and which 
.f:ontained a promifc that nothing fliould be decided con- 
cerning h, till fuch title had becnilatcd> and maturely 
confidcrcd; were buiily employed in their reloarchcs 
through a train of grants, precedents, and other records ; 
and were in daily expeflation of the promised permiflipa 
io infpefi the Surveyor's papers, in order to complete 
it; but while they were deeply engaged in thb laboxioua 
invcftigatjon, aud expci.ing ihc above-mentioned -ordef^ 
the Duke to his infinite furprife, received another letter 
from the Treafury, dated the zad of December, infornir 
ing him, fiat the grants were paJTed and tie lerfetfignid. 
This was precifely ten days after Lord North haa taken 
liis feat at the Treafury Board. A caoeat had before bedn 
entered at the Exchequer, to ftop the progrcfc of the 
grant; and when, in confequence of this ane§iy 
the fame Lord North, {aliufqui et idem) M^as prayed 
to withhold affixing die Exchequer feal, the only ce- 
remonial wanting to give it validity, he replied that he 
had received directions to afEx the feal inftantaneoufly^ 
and that as Chancettor rf the Exchequer 9 ht was ex oficio 
compelled to obey all orders from the Treafury. The Trea- 
fury had before declared themfelves/omr^ZEr^to proceied 
according to the Surveyor's reports and the Surveyor's 
report was, in all probability, the refult of private in- 
ftru6^ion. Thus in a matter of property, which in its 
confcquences might afFefl the rights of the whole king- 
dom, a frivolous pretence of official compuljim was now 
firft made, in defiance of the fettled rules of equity and 
juflice, and in violation of all the facred tjes of faith 
and confidence amongfl mankind.. 

On the jtoth of November 1771, this great caufe was 
tried before the Barons of the Exchequer j in Wcftmin- 
ftcr Hall, whether the grant to Sir James Lowther, of 
the foreft of IngleM'ood, was legal ? Mr. Wedderburne, 
;now Lord Loughborough) was principal cQunfel fo^ 

the 
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the miniftry, and Mr. Thurlow, (now Lord Thurlow) 
was principal council for the Duke of Pordand- 
When, after a long trial, the grant M-as found invalid, 
upon the ftatute of the firft of Anne, which fays, " That 
<« upon every grant, &c. there fliallbc arcferved rent, 
*« not lefs tlian the third part of the clear yearly value 
« of fuch manor, &c. as (hall be contained in fuch 
« grant." The quit rent referved in this grant was only 
^thirteen fhillings aod four pence for the whole foreft of 
^Inglewood, which was adjudged by the Cpurt to be 
ina4e^uate to the third propordon. 

The Duke continued, with his ufual ardour, con- 
fiftency and fpiiit, to oppofe the Miniftcrs upon every 
meafure which tended to abridge the liberties of the 
pcbple, or diminifh the limits of the empire. This con- 
duft fccured to him, at the time, great popularity of 
charafter, the cljicem of every friend to the conftitution, 
fiqd the applaufe of every ajimirer of public virtue. 

In 1766 he married Lady Dorothy Cayendifh, fifler 
tp the Duke of Devonfhire, a woman whpfe exemplary 
virtues would have graced the mofi exalted ftation. This 
connexion bound him the clofer to the intcrefts of Lord 
Rbckingham]s party; and he condnued to fight the bat- 
ties of his country'a^ainft the moft difgraccful admini- 
flration with which Great Britain had, perhaps, ever 
bfen fcourgcd, until th^ ever-memorable motion of Ge- 
neral Conway, which compelled Lord North to refign. 

In the new arrangements the Duke was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and immediately fet out 
for that kingdom. Here he had the heart-felt fatisfac- 
ton of being the inftrument which granted to that nation 
complete independence from the power of the Parlia- 
ment of England. When he went in ftate to the Houfe 
pf Peers for this purpof^, it was with difficulty the po- 
pulace could be reflrained from taking his hoifcs from 
' i)ie coachj and drawing him to the Houfe. 
" :;- • i ^ When 
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When Lord Shclbutnc, now Marqui* of Lanfdowne, 
came into power, the Duke pf Portland was recalled, 
after an adminiftration of fpmewhat more than throe 
months. On the death of the ilhiftrious leader of the 
Whig party, the Marquis of Rockhinghani, it became 
jicccJiary for ^hem to (cUA a new political chief: fomc 
of them turned their eyes towaids Earl Fitzwilliam, 
nephew of the Marquis of Rockingham; but Mr. 
Fox, who was the moft aflive mai^ of the party, ef- 
poufed the caufe of the Duke pf Portland. He was 
alfo recommended by the Privy Council'to the King, as 
the proper perfon to fucceed't^ the Treafury, but the 
King thought proper to prefer Lord Shclbxirnc. * The 
coalition which took place foon after the Duke's return 
from Ireland, foon however difplaced their opponents^ 
and featcd the noble Duke at the bead of the Treafury 
Board. But here his Grace could not hope to rematfi 
long. The King was by no means friendly to them^ and 
the friends of Lord North were detefted by thepatrlouc 
part of the nation, for the fhare they had takoi In the 
American war. The cabinet which tficy formed was of 
fo heterogeneous a nature, that politicians of no fingular 
forefight were enabled to predift its fpeedy difiblution. 
On the one lide were the Dukcf Lord Keppel, Lord 
John Cavendifh, and Mr. Fox, men who had hitherto 
invariably fopported the liberties of the people; and, on' 
the othei:. Lords Carlifle, Stormont and North, whofe 
talents had been uniformly devoted to the views of Go- 
vernment- Yet it is but jiiftrce to the former to fay, that 
they fupported their principles, even w^en in place, with 
great refolution, and that the latter deferted theirs. 

The injudicious attempt of the coalition miniflry to 
paGi the bill for regulating our Bail India pofleffions, is 
an event well known. The framers of that megfure have 
been feverely ceafurcd for that p^rt of it which took the 
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^tronagc otut of the hands of the crown ; but when U 
is remembered that a vote had pafled the Houfe of Com- 
' mons* fupported by all the country gentlemen> <^ thai the 
*^ infiuenciif ij^e cmun M incumfiiy nvo0 incnafinff 4md ought 
*^ tohe diminifiid,'' their conduA viU admit of a judX- 
cation. Hpwever> the cvirtiitwas fa,ul to the^mi they 
vere difplaocd^ and the people foon aCter manifcfted their 
opinion of the coalition^ by not elc^Ung agrektAumbex* 
of their friends at xhe general eledioa. 

We nowy therefore^ find the Duke on^ more ia 
oppofit)on> when 1^3 p#r;^y adopted thofe half meaiures^ 
which always tend to ruin the perfons who employ 
them. Mr»Titt had worked himfelf into adminiftration 
ia a way not yery confiitotionaL His opponents had a 
decided majority in the Houfe of Commons ; but inftead 
.of adc^ting energetic mea>fure3> jthey had ,c;ontcnted 
.themfelves with unavailiijig yotes> till it fuited the M'^ii- 
fter to difljalvie the Parliament; and a very great portion 
of the Duke!d friend^ in the Houfe pf Commons were 
unable to get themfelves rereleSed* 

The difficulties Mr. Pitt had tpfiruggle with when he 
.came into Adminiftration^ with theJJoufe.of Commons 
againft hkn^ arc well known> but by the dilTolution of 
Parliament thofe difficulties all vanifhed^ Puring this 
contcft an attempt was nude by fomc well meaning men 
to form another coalition between Mr Piu and the 
puke of Pprdand. In this negotiation iiis Grace aSed 
a yery confpicuous part; and from feveral letters writ- 
ten by him pn that fubjefi> we find him objeSing to the 
terms on which Mr. Pitt came into powrr^ and refufing 
all terms of jconciliatioj)> ^^lefi Mr. Pitt would refign 
jbis place> and come in Zjgadit on equal terms with the 
Puke and his friends; but this propofal neither fuited 
the views of the Monarch qr the Minifter ; it was jcjefi- 
ed. The declaration tj^e Duke jthen made^ a^id the af- 

furanccs 
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furanccs he gave, that he ^ould never fit in a cabinet 
M ith Mr. Pitt, were as clear and as explicit as pQflible. 

The Duke continued fteady in bis Qppofition for foqie 
years: but in 179a the world was much furpr}red t^ 
ice him clcilcd Chancellor of the Univerfity of Oxfordi 
and that without any oppofition from the Miniftcr. 

The alFairs of France had ' certainly made a very 
great inipr.eflion on the minds of many in this country^ 
particularly thofe of the higheft rank. They faw, or 
at lead they thought they faw, in the abolidpn of rank 
and titles in that country, the profpeAof very unplet- 
fant cveutis in this, and while ImprefTed with thofe ideas, 
ho man could be furprifed to fee thofe who poiTelTed 
fuch marks of diftin6lion and who naturally placed 4 
high value upon them, rallying round the Government 
which alone could proteft them, and which they vpere 
made to 'believe required all the fupport that every 
branch of the ariftocracy could give. 

The Duke of Pprtland's charadcr in private life is 
of the moft amiable kind, and be fapported, for a fair 
coarfe of years, the fplendor of his dignity with a very 
moderate fortutie; but his houfchold exp^ccs, and 
thofe incurred by the election for Cumberland, involv- 
ed him in diflGculiics, from which the jointure which 
f 11 to him at the death of hb mother has, however^ 
greatly difencumbered him. It is a remarkable fiifl, 
ionneftcd Vith the private life of his Grace, that he never 
cats animal food. 

His Grace har, been appointed Secretary of State, LorcJ 
Lieutenant of the county of Noinngham, has procured 
tlic lieutenancy of the county of Middlefcx for his fon. 
Lord Titchficld, and has alio been remunerated with 
the renewal of a very valuable leafc from the crown, 
pf lands fituatcd in the parifh of Mjirybone, 

SIR 
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.. SIR JQEEPH BANKS. 

' SIR JOSEPH BANKS it b.faid to have hb dcfcf ^ 
from f> noble Swedifh family. His paternal grandfather 
was the firft of }\is anceftors in that line who fettled in 
England. His grandfather acquired an ample fortune 
by t^c reputable prafliccof an honourable profeflion. 
His father, a very cfl:jm.^bte country jgentlftpan, refidcd 
chiefly on h'ls eftate in I^incoUyfliirc. 

Sir Jpfcph was born about the year 1740.. After a 
fuitable pteparatpry education, he was fcnt to ftudy at 
the U^iverfity of Oxford. In crery j;)ranch of liberal 
knowledge j^e made di(lingui(hed proficiency. Natural 
hiftqry in particular engaged his fondeft attachment : and 
he conceived, at a very early age, an ardent ambition 
to promote the advancement of th^ ^I'^.&t fciencc, by 
thofe eminent exertions of which united genius, fortune, 
and induflry are alone capable. 

<jlenius jgifually receives its early bias from fome cir- 
cumllances in the ceoeral chara6ier of the age, and fome 
in the particular condition of the perfon to whom it be- 
longs. Natural hift^pry yras fuceecdii\g, jtbout the time 
« when Sir Jofeph Banks becan confpicuoufly to Cultivate 
it, too much of that tranfcenden^t popularity among the 
learned which natural philofephy had, for the laft hun- 
dred years, almoft excliifively pbiTcIled. Linnaeus had 
produced for it an arrangement, and a nomenclature^ 
forming perhaps one of the moft ingaiious and elaborate 
philofophical fyflems which the world had (cen. His 
pupils were travelling as naturalifts in eyery region of the 
earth, with an ardour not lefi zealous and iifuepidthan 
if they had gone to props^te a pew religion, or to trifle 
the treafures of Mexican monarchs. In Fra^ipe dc 
BufTon was already beginning to exhibit a combiijation 
of natural hiftory, eloquence and fafhlonable curiofity, 

which 
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wliich^ though not yet produced intp grneral fame) was^ 
in a conHderable degree, the admiration of a court and 
a great city, and was fufficlently known in England to 
have gained the attention of Sir Jofeph Banks. Collec- 
tions of the fpecimcns of natural hiftory had been formed 
In England, in diflTerent places, and at a great cxpcnce> 
which while they w'ere eagerly confulted by every man 
of fcience, were praifed with a grateful warmth that 
might well encourage young men of fortune to feck the 
fame approbation by the fame means. The curiofity of 
aaturalifts was turned towards the New Worid, as con- 
taining ample trcafures much lefs known and more pecu- 
liar than thofe which remained to be explored in the old*. 
Barbadoes, Jamaica, Virginia, had been illuftrated by 
the labours of Englifh naturalifts, witli a fticcels fuffi- 
cicnt to excite others to rival, by limilar undertaking^^ 
the praife which thefe had gained* A new reign had 
aufpicioufly coaimencedj in^ii^hich it fecmed probable 
that idence, learning, and, in particular, natural hif- 
tory, and diftant difcovery> would long be in honour 
at court. To go the narrow round of the common 
faihionablc tour-— could appear but miferable trifling to 
a young man whofe mind glowed with a love of ingenu- 
ous enterprife, and of the knowledge of natfire: t^tdet 
harum quotodiaummformarum. To explore fcenes till now 
unknown; to contemplate the beauty and majefty of 
nature where thefc had nol yet been violated by art; to 
cultivate the mod manly qualities of human chara6ier 
in the true fchool for intrepidity, pretence of minJ,-en- 
largemcnt of imaginauon, and hardy vigour of bodily 
€onftitution;^thb was a plan of travel worthy of the 
the defire and the contrivance of virtue and genius. 

With views probably in fome fuch mannef fuggefled 
to his mind. Sir Jofeph Banks, upon leaving the Uni- 
yerlity ctf OxfoTd> 10 the year 17S3, when on a voyage 
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acrofs the Atlantic, to flic coafts of Ncwfoundlaffd aricf 
Labradorc. The Toyage was not without its difBcultfc^ 
and dangerdl But it afForded t rich conipenra ion for 
thefe, in the new krtowledge with ^hich it filled his 
mind, and in thofe curiofit'ici of nsttural hiftory which 
it enabled him to colleft. 

The fpirit of naval dff overy fo eminently errcott'fagcd 
firice the coihmcncemcnt of the prefcrft reign, fo'bn prd"-' 
fcnted a nc# opportunity by which tljis gelftlematt was 
engaged in a more diffant and labofions voyage thani 
that in which he made hb fiift adventure of feiehtifie 
enquiry. 

Anfon*s voyage was a great tflilltary cfntcrpr ife, intend- 
ed rain the Spanifh fettlemenfs on the coafts of South 
America, artd to bring away the' fpoils of their trader 
It failed of accomplifhirtg its primary objefls, but fug- 
geftcd new fcheiDcs for their future accomplifliment- 
From the time at which the events of thatt toyage became 
known in Enj;land, the attentions of the Briiifli Nation 
and Govcrnipcnt were turned towards the Pacific Occan, 
with views at once of political aggrandizement, and of 
ufeful fcientiftc difcovcry. It was late ctc the Spaniards 
took a part irt the war of 1756 : and peace was conclu- 
ded before the Bririfh fletts had occafion to purfue the 
Spanifh trade into the South Sca-i., But that peace af- 
forded arf oppdrtunity for reviving the fchcnies fnggefted 
by Anfon. A fettlcmcnt was attcniptid ca Falkland's 
Iflands; and voyages were fent to explore vv!ic;!icr there 
might not be a great continent ftvetching away toM'ard 
the fouthern pole. In tlie years i7'^4, 1765, and 1766, 
Commodore- Byron with the ftiips the Dolphin and the 
Tamar, accomplifhcd a voyage round the globe, in the 
courfe of which he advanced to a com[?aratively high 
fouthern latitude^ and opened an mtercftiog ]>ath for 
farther discovery. The account of bis voyage fcrved 

but 



btrt to- kindte new curiofity> and to t ncourage ikw hopes. 
Within little more thflln a montb after hb return. Cap- 
tain WaUis\»'as fcnt oiit in the Dolphin,'to profecUtc the 
difcoveries which Byron Kad begun. Wallis, after 
greatly extending the t^ack of difcovery in the South 
Seas> returned (afe to Engladd in 1^768^ Captain Cdr- 
teret, who had been %nt out in the Swallow floop to* 
accompany Wallis, was leparated from him m the courie 
of the voys^e, encountered many hardfhips> ipadc new 
difcoveries in higher kititudte^ and arrived not in Eii'g-^ 
land till the momfa of March, ^769. Imm^iately after 
the return of Wallis, it was refolved to Ifend Lieutenant- 
Cook, both to parfue ftill farther difcoveries which had 
been already made b the South Seas, and, for the bfr-^ 
ncfit of aftronomy and of all the arts dependent upon it^ 
to obferver in the latitude of Otaheite, an exi>efied 
tranfit of the planet Venus over tjie Sun, In tiiis voyage 
Sir Jofeph Banks refolved to fail with Cook. His libe- 
ral fpirit and generous curiofity were regarded wfth ad- 
miradon : and every convenience from the Government 
wae readily fupplied to render the cireumflances of tli^ 
voyage as little unpleafant to faim a^ poffible. 

Far, however, from foliciting any accommodation- 
that nught occafion expence to Government, he was 
ready to contribiMe largely out of his own private for- 
tune towards the general purpofes of the expedition. 
He engaged as his diredor in natural hiftory, during the 
voyage^ aod as the companion of his refearchcs, Dr.^ 
Solander, of the Britifli Mufeum, a Swede by birth, and 
one of the mod eminent pupils of Linnaeus, whofc 
Scientific merits had been his chief recommendation to* 
patronage in England. He took with him alfo two 
draughtfmrh, one to delienate views and figures, the 
other to paint fubjc6b of natural hiftory. A fecreury 
and four ftrvants formed the left of his fuite. He took 

care 
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care to prorkJef Ukrwifey the neccffwry infiruments for 
hb intended obferrations^ vith coDvenieocies for pre- 
ferviog fuch fpccimcns a^he might coIleA of natural or 
artificial obic6)s> aiid with ftorcs to be diftributed in tlie 
remote ifles be was going to vilit, for chc improvement 
of the condition of favage life. . 

On thea6th of Auguft, l^6$9 the Endeavour failed 
from Plymouth on this great expedition. Lieutenajit 
Cook was commander : bui Sir Joicph Banks went in 
circumflances which made it improbable that he (hould 
be fubje6tcd to any difagrecable controul. No unfor- 
tunate accidents occurred in the early coiirfe of the 
voyage. Even hi the paOage to Madeira^ and as they 
foiled on to Rio Janeiro, their vigilance was ftili eagerly 
awake> and was fufilciently gratified by obfervations and 
fpecimens new to fcience. The jealoufy of the Portu- 
gucfe greatly difappointcd their curiofity, by forbidding 
thofe rcfcarches at RiO Janeiro, of the fruits of which 
they Iiad conceived very hi^h hopes. On tlie coaft of 
Terra del Fuego, in an cxcurfion to view the natural 
produflions of the country. Sir Jofcph Banks and Dr. 
Solander had'riearly pcrifhed by a ftorm of fno<w. With 
extreme difficulty, wit!* the lofs of three of the perfons 
who had accompanied them? and after j aiTiiigm night 
on land amidft the fl'orm, in worfe than the agonies of 
death, tliey at laft made their way back to the beacii, 
and were received on board tlic iliip. 

On Wcdncfday, Apvil rich, 1760, the Endeavour 
arrived at Otahcit?. For three months, the voyagers 
continued at this and the Anallcr contiguous ifles ; le- 
* frefhing themfelves after their late hardfliips; making 
thofe aftronomical obfervations, fot the fake chiefly of 
which Lieutenant Cook was fcnt out;, cultivating the 
frienJfliip of the natives; laying in ftores of frefli pro- 
viiions ; furveying, as navigators, the coaft of diSer- 

ent 
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tdt Ulos; collcclifqg fpecitnens of tbe natural produ61ions 
peculiar to them ; fladying the language^ tnanners, ani 
arts of the iOandeis ; and refitting the fliip for tbe farther 
proiccuiion of the vOyage^ 

At Otahcito^ Sir Jofeph Banks, by the prudence, be- 
nignityi tigilaiice, and fpiritcd a6)ivity which he emi* 
nently txtrcifed in the infcreotii fe with itft inhabitants, 
contributed in the moft eflenfial manner to prevent dif- 
iiintions ani di/ufder> and to pfdmote that mutCial har- 
mony beiivecn iliofe good people &nd the Eftglifhi which 
was indirpenfably vcquiCte to prevent the chief purpofcs 
•f the voyage from being frufttated* HisconduiSi was 
tiiat> riot merely o( a raW, adventurous youi^ mani ot 
of a naturalUt unfit for aught but colied:ing fpeciiiiens> 
but of a man v#bo knew himfelf and human nature^ and 
pofijeQed^ in a high degree^ the uledt of beneficially 
guiding the deijgns and coiitrouling the paflions of others. 
'iiic fpecimens of natural hiftory which he and his 
companfons coIle6led at thefe ifleti were ver> noner- 
ous and intcrefling« 

On the 15th of Augufl> I7699 the Endeavour 
(ailed from Oteroah, the laft ifle of thU groupe, 
which they vifitcd- On the 6ih 6f Oflober they de* 
Cried Kew 2ealandj which had not been feen by 
any former navigator but Tafmtff« An Otaheitean prxeft 
of die namie of Tupia, who htd irolantarily accompani- 
cd them frdm that ifle^ nAtd as interpreter between 
them and the inhabitants on this new coaft> who fpohc 
his native language. The whol^ coafla of tbe two illes 
forming that wliich is called NewZealand^ were drcum« 
navigated and diligently furveyed: theftre^ht betwecrr 
them was carefully eXplored< much pains was enilploy- 
•d in attempting a friendly interconife with iht iobabi* 
tttnts. I'he acquidtions in natural and-crtificial cui ioii - 
ties which Sir Jofeph Banks here mwAc» were alfo ru- 
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incroii?. Although the plants and animals were Icfs va- 
rious than, for fuch an extent iif country, m'giit have 
been expected ; yet the fpeclmens verc comparatively 
inany« which were wortJiy of being adniittid in the col- 
leftion of the naturalift. 

From New Z calami, they purfnei! their voyage to 
New Holland. They failed northward along its coaft to 
Botany Bay, winch owes its name to the rich trea- 
fures of botanical obje£ts that it was found to afl'ord. 
New fpecies in zoology were likcwifc obferved on the 
fame fhores. Diftantcxcuriions into the interior coun- 
try dif^ofcd them to regard it as a fcenc that might prove 
exceedingly favourable for colonial fcttlement. TJie 
voyage was conunued along the eaftcrn coaft of that 
great territory : and to the track adjaccpt was given the 
name of New South Wales. As they advanced, the fhip 
ftruck upon a rock ; an opening was made in her bottom ; 
they were in extreme danger of perifliing at fea, ani 
efcapcd but as by miracle. In every fituarion. Sir Jofcpli 
Banks wasftilldifiinguiflied-byuncommon f i-inne&and pre- 
fence of mind. At the mouth of a river which they nam^^d 
after their fhip, Endeavgur, they repaired, in the be ft 
planner they could, the damage which the veflel had fuf- 
fcrcd. In the reparation, (uich were the continual diffi- 
culties of this fci^ntific enterprife !) the pofition of the 
fliip occafioned a fuddcn admittance of water, by which 
a part of Sir Jofeph Banks's colleflion of fpeclmens was 
entirely fpoiledy— ^nd even the reft were not faved with- 
■ out the gri ateft anxiety and trouble. As ' the co»i- 
pany continued to advance northward along the 
coaft, many ihclls and marine productions of unknown 
fpecies, wore gaxhcred> in occafional vifits to the fliorc 
The difcovcry of tlie Kangoroo enabled tlicm to offer an 
intcrefting addition to ^le natural hiftory of quadrupecis. 
jKo opportunity was neglected of making new aftrono- 
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nriijal oUfeivaiious. On .the 23d of; Auguft, 1770, ihey 
Ictt this coaft, and ftcci'cd for New Guinea. 

The reft of their voyage was through known fea^^and 
amoGg iiles which other European pavigat9rs bad before 
vilitcd and dcfcribecj. The noxious climate of BataVia 
affliiSied a number of theni> during their necel^ry Aay 
there, with fevcr.^ difeafe. Tupla,. the pricft Orom Ota- 
heite^ died of an ague; and liis bpy,TayetQ» ofahinflam- 

. mation of the Ijjqgs. Sir Jofeph Bank$ hiirifclf and Dr. 
SpUndcr Y,erp for fome time exceedingly ill. Every 
pcrfon bcloQgjuig .to the fl.ip was flck d.uring their 
ftay at thia place, except . the faH-rtiakcr^' an oM 
raan^ between jjev en ty ajnd eighty ycari pf age, who^gox 
drunk every cjay.. Scycp died a'} Batavia; three and 
twenty more, in the couric of ^hc nejjc t fix weeTcs aft^r the 
departure of the fliip from that harl;6ur. Px^ yyeAief^ 
day the lath of June, i77Kt the iuryivprs brought the 
vellel to anchpr in the Downs, ^d'came afhofe at Peal. 
Sir Jofeph Banks ,was received in England ^ith eager 
admirauon and kindnefe. The deiHgns yith whi^n he 
hfid gone on the voyage ; the prudence, fortitude', and 
vigilant. activity be had exercifcd in die courfe of it; the 
por'ds through which he badpafl'ed: the invaluable ii\y 
formation recorded in his journals; and the fpecimens, 
)x:fore unknown, which he brought, at (p n^uch rifle and 
cxpencc, to enrich the fcicnce of natural Littory ; deem* 
od to fet him greatly above almo(^ every other young 
man ot rank and fortune in the age, both for perfonal 
qualities, and as a bcnefa<S)or to mankind. At court, 

, among men of fcience and literature, at home, an i abroad 
he was equally honoured. A new expediuon of difco- 
very was foon after fent out, in which he at firft wiflied 
to embark, though he was afterwards induced to decline 
j.:. But his dircetions and alTiftance were net withheld, 
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fo far as thefe coulJ promote the fuc'ceis and u(efuliie(s <^( 
the voyage. 

Icclanil was faid to contahi many naftiital cuTiofitir^^^T 
highly worthy of the infpeSiOn 6f One trhofe lote of ria-* 
turc hacf ted him to cireumnavigate ilie globe.- Sir Jo- 
feph Banks therefore hireu a ve(Ief> arid v^en<> m compa- 
ny with his fi Jond Dr/ SolancIe¥» i6 tifit thsit rile* The 
Hcbudae, thofe celebrated i(icts fcattetcd ifong the riotth 
wid coaft of Scottarid> were contiguoQ» to the' ffack of 
^ the voyage; aud thcfc adventurous Aaturaliffs were in- 
duced to examine them. Among othet things v^orthy of 
notice, they difcoveired the columnar ftrtifific«ion of the 
rocks forrpunding the caves of Stafla^a phenomenon 
till then unobierved by liatur^ifb^ but which vi^as no 
fooocr made known ^ in a defcripdon by Sir Jofeph 
"Baiiksy that it became famous *tfmbng men of fciencc 
throughout Europe^ The vokaihie ifnountain» the hor 
lprings> the flliceotis rocks, the arctic plants anJ animais 
oflceland^wxth.alt its other nadteprodQ^tiofts, wer;; 
carefully furt'eyed in tliis voyage* A rich btrt<A of 
new knewledge and new fpecimehs dompeftf^ted for iu^ 
toils and e^pcnce. Dr. Von TroiT, if I miftake not, a 
Danidi clergyman of great merit, was ft coilipanion in 
this philofophical adventure^ aitd was thus, by the bcne^ 
ficencc of Sir Jofeph Banks, enabled to make eommani- 
cations to the Danifli Government, of which they after- 
wards availed ihemfelves for (he improvement of the con* 
dition of the iffe. 

After his return from Iceland, Sir Jofeph paifed his 
nmc for fome years chiefly in London^ or at bb feat in 
LincolnD)ire. jRe ailociatfed with men of letters, and witli 
perfons of rank and faihion ; corrcfponded with eminent 
uaturalifls and with other philofophcrs in almoft everydif- 
lerent country in Europe, and even in more diftant parts of 
the worM, affiftcd at tha meetings of the royal Society* con** 
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tjnutlly augmented his colle£lion of the (nhytdtt of natural 
faiftoqr, ahd of books and drawii^ illtiftratWe of this fci* 
ence } and zealoully endeaToured to raife his pnrfuits to 
their true dignity, by foggefting and exemplifying their ap- 
plication to many of the mod important ufes of life. It- 
appeared that his time and fortune were ftill to be unweari- 
ediy deroted to thofe great piirpdres of fcientific beneficence» 
in the ardent pronooting of which he had diflinguiihcd his 
early youth. 

When, in the end of the 'year 1777, Sir John Pringle 
retired from the Prefidency of the Royal Society, the beit 
friends of that Inftitution did not think that they could pro- 
mote its dignity and ufcfulnefs by any other means fo well< 
as by procuring the ele£iion of Sir Jofeph Banks to Hll the 
vacant chair. The honour was juft fuch an one-as aphilo* 
pber, who was at the fame time a man of rank and fortune^ 
might, with laudable ambition, ^^lire. Rank and fortune^ 
which (hottld give leifure for the duties of this office, and 
ibould fupport a ftyle of living, and an intercourfe with the 
great fufficient to do it honours a freedom from thofe* 
cares of avarice and amUtion which never fail to extinguifh 
the love of fcience in the breaft ; eminent proficiency in all 
thefciences, but efpecially in thofe which are the mod ufe- 
fttl and the mod induftriouily cultivated ; at lead fome por- 
tion of (kill io the management af mankind, — courteoufnefs 
to win, dignity of manners to obtain authority, ability and 
ingenuous difpofitions to reprefent the majefty, the impartia- 
lity, and the candour of Science ter/elf: — thcfe were the 
qualities and exterior advantages which it was to be wiflied 
that a PreGdent of the Royal Society of London fliould con- 
fpicuoufly pofiefs. But, it cannot be denied, that, if the 
belt judges were defined to fingle out him in whom there ap- 
peared the mod eminent union of thofe qualities, they would 
liot eafily ^void fixing upon Sir JofcpK Banks. It was about 
this period that be was promoted to the raokof Baronet. 

X ^ The 
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The origin of the Society ovct which Siir Jofcph now pte^ 
ilded, 'was almoft coeval with that of true natural philofophy 
itfelf. The meetings of the poets in the Arcadia at Rome,. 
. of the artifts at Florence, of the grammarians and critics in. 
the Freuch Academy at- Paris> were almoft the only modern 
afibciations for the improvemeiit of fcience or elegant art,, 
previous to the inftitution of the Royal Socjett of Lon* 
DON. . The neceflity for fuch an Inftitution had been^fenfibly 
felt among the learned in England, a cohnderable time before 
it was a£ltial|y formed. Bacon fufSciently pointed out this 
neceflUyy ivhen he iketched the outline of poflible htimaa. 
knowledge, and explained in what manner that outline was 
to be filled ttp> by the accumulated obfervations und experi- 
ments «f philofophers of difierent countries and fucceeding 
ages. Cowley marked, with tolerable dtftinfinefs, a plan 
for fuch a Society. That fcheme for the tnftruAion of 
youth in phyfical knowledge which Milton propofes in his 
Treatife infcribed toHartlibi had evidently its rife in his. 
mind from principles akin to tbofe upon which the Royal 
Society was to be foon after founded. Under the ufurpati- 
on of Cromwell, when the ftudies which refpe£);ed religion 
and the budnefs of civil life were under daficouragement, and 
in fomc fort of difreputc^ men? of learning, at Oxford and 
in London, were led to devote their leifure rather to phyfi- 
cal inveftigations, which they might purfue in quiet, without 
offending the zeal of their neighbours, or alarming the jca- 
loufy of ufurpers whofe power they could not yet overthrow. 
It was referved for the 2era of the reftoration of Charles 
the Second, to be alfo that of the eftablifhment of a Royal 
Society in England, for the improvement of phyfical and 
mathematical knowledge, both in its general principles and 
in the immediate application of thefe to the ufes of life. 

The avowed obje£l of the inftitution of this Society, was,, 
•^by the joint labours of all its members, to perfed all the 
phyfical and mathematical fciences, — to acquire a know- 
ledge 
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ledge of all the procefles of art wMch were either kept fecret 
by their inventors at home^ or, though public, peculiar to 
foreign countrieSi and in England unknown, — to procure 
accurate defcriptipns of the objects and changes in nature^ 
— and| by all thefe means^ to enlarge as much as poflibla 
the range of human intelligence, and to exalt the dignity 
and happinefs of mortal life. The Inftitution had its rife 
from the joint endeavours of fome men of learning and a 
few men of rank. But, in its formal eftablifliment, they 
earned I y invited perfons of all employments and condition^ 
free from moral difliononr, to aflbciate with them in its 
purfuItSy and to bring each his peculiar knowledge, and the 
fruits of bis experiments, obfervations and enquiries, into 
that common fund of art and fcience, which was deftined 
for the general benefit firft of Engliflimen^ and then of all 
mankind. . - 

Charles the Second was not merely its nominal founder 
and patron, but one of its mod zealous and a^ive members. 
Hiftorianshave generally overlooked, or at lead but (lightly 
noticed, this part of Charles's character* Yet he perform* 
ed many experiments hinafclf; he fuggeded and direded 
others ; he did not trifle in .philofophy, like an idle or weak* 
minded virtuofo, but camedly directed his experiments to 
the bed ufes in the naval and military arts, and to other 
purpofes of life. Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, was like- 
wife one of the members of this Society, at the time of 
its inditution. A part of that money which fati^e has re- 
.prefented him to have waded on vain proje£ls of alchemy, 
was in truth expended upon rational and bene%ial experi- 
ments for the advancement of truephilofophy.- 

The views of the founders of the Royal Society were in- 
deed grand, and their exertions great and vaiuous, beyond 
thofe of any other aflbciation of philorophcrs that the world 
has fcen. They eagerly received the communications of 
their fellows and correfpoudents. They conCdcred what 

X 2 were 
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were the defiderata in the difTerent branches of art and few 
encci and inftituted experiments, and fet on foot enquirie^^ 
that thofe might be fupplied. Some of their feries of expe« 
riments were performed in the prefence of the whde Society 
at its ordinary meetings ; fome were entrufted to fpeciat 
G)mmittees ; others were zealoufly undertaken by particular 
ihdividuais. Their enquiries were extended, with the aid 
of the Government, to aU parts of the worM. They ear- 
neftly purchafed fome of the fecrets of art, of which the 
communication was not to be other wife obtained* They 
ftrove to procure faithful delcriptions of whatever manipu* 
htions of art had not, though in common pra£licei been at 
yet clearly explained in any written document. All the 
phenomena of Nature engaged their eager obferration. In 
chemiftry, Hooke, one of their number, difcovered that 
theory of combuftion, and the fpecific differences of airsy 
which has been lately reviredbj Lavoifier and his difcipks* 
A feries of experiments- uncommonly ingenious and welt 
imagined; were performed in the prefence of the Society^ 
to evince the truth of the theory : and noth^, as it (hould 
fcem, but its ftrong contrariety to vulgar obfenrations, and 
che fafliionable preference of the mechanical philofophy^ 
eouM have hindered it from being then adopted as indifputa- 
ble fcience. Several other branches of phyfics were, about 
fhc fame time as it were, created by their exertions : And 
die bed improvements of agriculture, of gardening, and of 
all the arts of manufafiure in England, are to be dated from 
the tiitie'Hii^^n the Royal Society began to eftabliih the ne- 
ctary inte(ic6ttrfe between fcience and art. The mathema- 
tical and phyfical refearefaes of thoTe great men cannot be 
" denied to have led Newton diredly to the difcoveries of 
gravitation, of fluxions, and^f theanalyfis of light. 

In the fubfequcnt exertions of thefe philofophers, there 
Aay have been an occafional dimioution of that firft enthu. 

fialm. 



fiafm. But how many of the moft intereftitig phenomena 
of Nature have been regiftered in their journals ? What 
great improTements has any branch of art or (cience expe« 
rienced, which have not either originated, or at leaft deriv- 
ed their chief authority, from the efforts of this fociety? 
They profecuted the refcaithes of Newton, till they con*- 
firmed his fyftem by h€ts, in thofe parts of it which he 
had been obliged to leave unfnpported but by analogy. A* 
great number of the moft imporunt fads in natural hiftorf; 
have been by them firft obferved and made known. The 
volumes of their traafaAions contain many of the beft ma- 
thematical papers which the eighteenth century has produce 
ed. The phyllology of both animal and vegetable life ha$^ 
been remarkably Sluftrated by thefuccefs of their enquiries* 
The later refearchesxoncerning the nature and the differ- 
tcnces of airs had their beginnipg among the members of 
this fociety. The greater part of die experiments and diC* 
coveries concerning eleAricity were made by them. Among 
the academies and focieties of later inftitution throughout. 
Europe, none has produced a feries of memoirs, more truly 
/valuable than the colleAion of t;he tra^faftions of th^ Royal 
Society of London. • 

Sir Jofeph Banks entered, in the year 1779> op^'B the 
duties of the office of Prefident of this fociety. He dOr 
voted himfelf with the moft fuccefsful zeal to the faithful 
difcharge of them, ffis^ attentions had the happy effeQ pf 
procuring eommunications in the higheft degree intere(lin|| 
and important, which, but for his carev, might not havt 
been made known to the fociety, in the firft inftancc— and 
of engaging various perfons of high rank and eminent abi- 
lities to folicit the honour of being received as fellows, who, 
under another Prefident, might not perhaps hare been 
equally defirous to mingle in this company of philofophers* 
The zeal and afiiduity with which he^d bis duty, had « 

happy 
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happy cffcft, in exciting the members in general to cxtrtiOT- 
dtnary diligence and a£livity in the proper purfuits of thtt 
fbciety. The election to the office is annual ; but the fellows 
thought themfelves too fortunate in fuch a Prefident, haftily 
to think of changing him when the terms of re-ele6tion 
returned. For the firft'three or four years of his PrcfidciTcy, 
all went on in harmony, and with extraordinary afdvantages 
to fcicnce. There are few periods of not more than equal 
duration, fince the origin of the Royal Society, in which 
fo many valuJtble papers have been read at its meetings. 

But, notwithftanding the zoal, affiduity, and impartiality 
•with which Sir Jofeph Banks devoted himfclf to the duties 
of his office ; notwithftanding the general fuccefs of his 
caress difcontcnts began to arife againft him, even among 
the moft eminent members of the Society. A variety of 
complaints, the fruit merely of mifunderftanding and prejudice^ 
were induftriouflyfuggefted in regard to his condud in the 
Prefidcncy. " It was faid, that' Science herfclf had never 
been more (ignally infulted than by the elevation of a mere 
amateur^ to occupy the chair once filled by Newton. It was 
alledgcd, that he diflionoured the Society, by introducing 
into the management of its affairs the low intrigues, the 
unmanly calumnies, the whifpering artifices of a weak and 
corrupted Court, or of a fee nc of wretched political cabal. 
It was affirmed, that he drove, by various arts, to arrogate 
to himfelf exclufively the power of introducing new mem- 
bers into the Society *, and by this me.ms to fill it with igno^ 
rant and trifling men of wealth and rank; while the inventor 
in art, the difcoverer in fciencc, the teacher of knovjledge^ 
whole leflbns could confer on every underftanding new 
powers of keen and rapi4 intelligence, were to b^ driven 
^ away with fcorn, becnule they might happen to be fchool- 
mallcrs, tradefmcn, country phyficians, or perfons exercifing 
as men of letters, an influence above all others, the moft 

beneficent 
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beneficent and important over the tides of btrnianlniowledgc 
. and-thecpurfe of public opinion. It was urged, in a tone 
of mingled indignation and forrow, that his h6(lility to mil- 
thematical fcience threatened to bring it into difcredit and 
xiegle£l in the Society, over which he was fufiercd to prefide i 
4Mid that foreigners would hence be allowed to fnatch awaf 
•from Engliihmeni that palm of mathematical excellence 
which had been theirs ever fince the difcovery of fluxions by 
New,ton. . It was farcaftically obferved, thatlie poflefled no 
fcientific merits, but fuch as depended merely on bodily Jabeur 
apd the expenditure of money. It was faid, that he aflfeded to 
be thcvdefpot of the Society, without having anything of 
that genuine Superiority of fcience and talents, which might 
indeed have invefted him with effe£Uve defpotifm." 

But, however refpe£lable the perfont from whom thefe 
complaints were fuggefled, however deep and general the 
impreflion which they made, though it be not unlikely that 
they may even defoend with aggravation topofterity ;— they 
were neverthelefs EXCBEeiNGLT unjust. 

The Government of the Society is, by the Frefident and 
a Council, annually ^leded. They are, however^* 
accountable for their official conduA to the elcQors : and, 
under certain regulations, any piece of buGneft may be 
brought under the immediate cognizance of the whole Soci- 
ety. Sir Jofeph Banks, when he devoted his time and atten- 
tion to the duties of the PreGdency, naturally rcfolved;to 
exercife alfo its juft conftltutional powers- But he found the 
fecretaries, who had been already fome time in ofEcej and 
with them others of the mod afBdudus and a£live of the old 
members, willing to exercife over the proceedings of the 
Society, an irregular authority, fuch as, it feemed, if tame- 
ly fubmitted to, would throw the Society's affairs into con- 
fufion, and reduce the Prefidcnt to a mere cypher. They 
were worthy men \ and their inclination to rule was fufiici- 

ently 
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etitly natural : but it -wae evident thit the •t'refi^ent i^aU 
fail in his dut^y if he-did not render his Juft authority die* 
cifively efficient 

Belides, it had been for fome tittle connmon If fuggefted, 
among phiiofophera on the continenti that the eandid and 
liberal ipirit of fcien^e- prevailed toezcefs, in hindering the 
Royal Society of London from objecting to almoft any 
perfon, however imfit, who (hould, with die offer of the 
ufual pecuniary contribution, a(k admifBon into thelrfellow<^ 
ihip. D' Aiembert ufed gaily to aflc any of his acquaintance 
coming to England — if they wiihed to become members of 
the Royal Society ? and to intimate flightingly, that, if they 
thought it an honour^ he could eafily obtain it for them. 
Even at home, the facility with which this honour was or- 
dinarily granted* might feem to be hH bringing it into a 
certain degree of contempt. Sir Jofeph BankS) therefore, 
with wife and zealous attention to the true intere&s of the 
Society, refolved to ufe every juft and hdnourable precau- 
tion to hinder the honours of its fellowfltip from being, in 
future, too lavjflily proftitutcd. The Jlrfl principle which 
he thought proper to adopt with a view to this end, w^a, 
tbai ail perjons of fair moral characler^ and dic$nt manPirs, 
^vho had eminently diflinguijbed thcmfelves by difcoveries or 
inventions of high importance in any of thofe branches of art or 
fcience which it ivas the exprefs objeB of the Society to cultivate^ 
ought (whatever their condition in life) to be gladly received 
among its members^ But, in the next place, he was of opinion, 
' that, of thofe who were merely lovers of art or fcience ^ and had 
made no remarkably ingenious contributions fo their improvement, 
none ought to be ha/lily received into the Royal Society, whofe 
rank and fortune were not fuch as to refieEl on that Society and 
• its purfuits a degree of new filtndor^ as well as to endow tijem 
fwith the means of promoting its vicwSy en jit occafions^ by extras- 
ordinary expence. It will not be cafy to (bcw, that thcfc prin- 
ciples 
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pies were ii6t the beft which a Pftfident of the Roya{ So* 
ciety cottU adopt (or the maintenance of its dignity and 
ufefulnefs. It Is impoffible to deny, that, by thefe, in 
regard ta the admiffion of new members, has the condu£l 
of Sir Jofeph Banks been ever chiefly rogulated. 

Another confideration, too, of ftill greater 'delicacy, had' 
perhaps, no fmall eScSt on the cohdud: of the Prefident, 
in refped to the admiffion of new members into the Society* 
The fpurious philofbphy of the theorifts, the atheifts, the 
innovators delighting in mere change, without regard to itt 
confequenceSf the felf-conoeited e/prits firts, and the 
dreamers of extravagant impoffibilities as to the coming 
age,— was at diis time, even throughout Europe, mufter* 
ing its difciples, recruittng its nurfibers, and afpiring every 
vrhcrc to interrupt^ by their eflbrts, the progrefs of genuine 
fcience, and to difturb the order of civil life*- The fagacity 
of Sir Jofcpb Banks could' not but difcem the riGng mts->. 
chief. It was hb duty to preferve the Royal Society from 
its intrufion. He became^ therefore, anxious to prevent 
the reception gS any of the difciples of that falfe philofo- . 
phy into the fellowfliip of the Society. There' was, per- 
haps, no one ferviee which he could perform to it, fo truly 
important. -Yet, it cannot appear furprifing, that in the 
difcharge of an office of fo great delicacy, oflTence (hould 
have been, at times, involuntarily given, even to men of real 
nvorth and talents. 

At length, the mutual difcontents, owing to thefe caufes, 
arofc to fuch a height between the Prcfident and a number 
of the members of the Royal Society, that they could not 
but break out into open diffirnGon in the courfe of its pro- 
ceedings. Dr. Hutton, a philofophcr of great pcrfonal 
worth, and the moft eminent talents, was reduced to the 
ncccffity of refigning the office of Fpreign Secretary to the 
Society. His friends regretted that ncccffity, and fcruplcd 

not 
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j)ot to afcribe it to difingenuous praQices by the FFdident. 
TJChe Prefident's condu£t in the matter w^as, on the othflr 
Jiandy judified by tboCe who were attached to him. Every 
caufc of mutual jdifTatisiadUon was, upon this, roufed into 
fudden, keen, and open a£livity. Dr. Hutton was accufed 
« of having negleded the duties of his office. He explained 
and defended his condud ; and a vote of the Society fully 
approved his defence. ^ 

Thofs who were hoftilc to the Prefident, thought that 
iMs approbation was to them a triumph. The Preildent 
could not avoid feeing that, while confidered in this light, 
it muft cfTentially impait the ^energy of his official autho- 
rity. He was reduced to the neceffity of either relinquiQi-' 
tng his office in difgrace, ^r iclfe obtaining fuch fupport as 
(hould effedlually humble the exultation of the malcontents. 
^Oti the evening of the 8th of January 1784, the refolution, 
** that this Socuiy do approve of Sir Jojefh' Batiks for their 
*' Prefident^ and luill fupport him^^* was moved, in a very 
full mectiup: of the Society, by Sir Jofeph's friends. It was 
ilrenuoufly oppofed by thofe to whom he had given caufe of 
dlfFatisfafiion. A long and earneil debate <nfued. Dr. 
lloriley, in particular, having been interrupted in a fyeech 
of great forpe of argument and fullnefs of detalli — and 
being farther cxafperated by a fuggeftion from Lord Mul- 
grave,—- arofc, and with that eloquence which true genius 
knows how to pour . forih> when it is animated, yet not 
maddened by pafiiony*— intimated a threat, that he and his 
friends, if difrefpcftfully treated by the fupporters of Sir 
Jofeph Banks, might probably secede, and form a rival 
Society — " Sir," faid he in concluding, " we {hall have one 
** fcmedy in our power, if all others fail. If other remedies 
** ihould Fail, VI e can, at laft, Secede. Sir, when the hour 
•* of Icccllion comes, the PreCdent will be left, with his 

" train 
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<* train of feeble amateurs^ and that toy * apofi the table, 
<< the GHOST of that fociety, in which philofophy once 
•* reigned, and Newton prefided as her minifter !" — Who 
can produce from the pages of Demoflhenesj of Tully, or 
of Roufleau, an effufion of eloquence, more a^ppofite to its 
particular piirpofe, or bricathing a loftier tone of indignant 
vehemence -and fuWimity. Even this eloquence, ^howcver^ 
had not power to make the Society forget how mu^rh it owed 
to the fervices of Sir Jofeph Banks. The motion, which 
had been made in his favour, was, by a great majority, 
adopted, as' the common voice of the Society. 

But the candour of Sir Jofeph's mind, — and perhaps 
aifo Dr. Horfley's threats of feceffion, — led the victorious 
party to avoid all provoking exultation. The minority were 
encouraged by this moderation of the Frefident and his 
friends, to demand that Dr. Hutton fliould be reftorcd to 
the office of Foreign Secretary. To have made this con- 
ceilion, would have again diihonoured the Frefident in the 
eyes of the Society. It was, therefore, rcfufcd. Yet, in 
the debate which it occaGoned, it fufficiently appeared,— 
both that Dr. Hutton had done nothing to forfeit the confi- 
dence and cftcem of the Society, as their Foreign Secretary, 
and that it would be more convenient to have in this ofiice, 
a gentleman conftanHy refident in London, and cordially at 
peace with the Frefident. TheC; difputes here ended : and 
mod of thofe who had been concerned in them, foon rc« 
grctted that they had ever arifen. 

The Society returned, with new zeal and unanimity, to 
the profecution of their proper labours. Sir Jofeph Banks 
could not become more warmly the friend of fcicnce than 
he had been before. But forgetting every thing in the late 
contentions that was addrefTed with afpcrity againil himfclf, 

he 
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lie hovir took mucTi pains to foothe, for the fake of &e S<S« 
ciety's interedsy the prejudices ojf thbfe who had fet them« 
ielvcs in oppofition to him ; and endeavoured not unfucceft* 
fuller, that, except the generous emulation of ufeful Invent 
tion and difcovery, no divifive fentiment ihould erer again 
be known among this company of phiiofophersi while he 
was their PreGdent. Even amidft the many riral focieties 
in the Britifii empire, and throughout Europe, the Royal 
Society of London has been, ever fince, rifing in the pub* 
lie edimation. Its volumes of tranfaSions, regularly pub* 
lifhcd, have been filled with memoirs^ exhibitmg the beft 
methods of analytical and induf^ive inveftigation in almoft 
every department of phyfical fcience, and bringing to light 
a multitude of difcoveries of the higheft importance, both 
as enlarging the fpherc of knowledge, and as increaGng the 
a£live powers of art* The names which have been within 
this period, added to the lift of its members, are, undeni^ 
ably, among the moft illuftrious of which phi lofophers can 
boaft. Foreigners find that honorary admif&on into this 
Society is open only to tranfcendent fcientific merit. Thofe 
parts of mathematical fcicnCe, upon which depends the per- 
fecting of aftronomy and navigation, the forming of canals 
and bridges, and the conftruQion of mill-machinery, have 
been cultivated by members of the Society, with a drligence 
and fucccfs not exceeded by either their preUcceflbrs^at 
home, or their contemporaries abroad. The communica- 
ti.v:ih in anatomy, chemiftry, and the phyGologyof animals 
and vegetables, are abfolutely invaluable. How many pre- 
cious i^dditions to natural hillory, in its various branches, 
have tliey not fupplied, — even though delicacy may perhaps 
have rendered the Prefident fomewhat lefsVilling to admit 
many p.Tnerft on that which was known to be his favourite 
ftinly, thin on any of ihofc parts of fcience to which he 
was fuppofcd to be not equally partial- It will not be de- 
nied, 
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lined, that, fince Sir Ifaac Newton prefided In the Royal So* 
ciety, a fairer aera has not occurred in its hiftory, than efpe« 
daily the latter part of the prefidency of Sir Jofeph Banks* 
Had it been an office with an income of ten thoufand pounds 
a year attached to it, he could not have more aiBduoufly 
deroted hiiiifelf to its duties. 

It is not merely in prefiding at its meeting9> and diredv. 
ing the tranfaAions of its bufinefs in the council, that Sir 
Jofeph Banks has made himfelf fo eminently the benefac* 
tor of the Royal Society. His houfe has been, for many 
years, a fcene of ho(jpitaIity and gracious kindnefs, inviting 
die common refort of nien of fcience from all parts of the 
world. Every Sunday evening, during the time of the 
feflions of Parliament, and the ordinary meetings of the 
Royal Society, his apartments are open to his fcieptific 
friends, and to ftrangers of faiir charaAer, decent appear* 
ance, and gentlemanly mknners, who are properly introduc- 
ed to htm. The friends of fcience of all ranks, from tiie 
higheft to the lowed which excludes not virtue and en- 
lightened intelligence, here aflemble with eagcrntfs. The 
mod elegant and interefting converfations take place. The 
difcoveries, the enquiries, the new information from tefti- 
mony, which every one of thcfe friends of fcience is en* 
gaged upon, has accompliflied, or has recent^ heard, are ' 
mutually communicated. Men of liberal* enquiry from 
every different country in which fcience is known, afre 
occafionaliy to be met with in that affembly ; and few 
things are any where done towards the improvement of 
art or fcience, of which the earlieft news may not be there 
kamed. It rarely happens, that fome new curiofity from 
anong the fpecimens of nature or ingenious an, does not 
appear on the tables, to engage the infpeflion of thofe to 
whpm it may fuggeft new and ufeful difcovery. For the 
fame purpofe^ his library and his colledioa of fpecimens 

are 
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sue open to the ^^c of all whofe ftudies and maimers reader 
them not unworthy of the favour. A catalogue of the 
books illuftrative of natural hiftory, which are in thi$ li- 
brary, has been, within thefe few yeats> printed. It fil]^ 
even four oflavo volumes. Scarcely a book, of any ufe or 
authority in natural hiftory, is wanting in it.* 

Almoft all the voyages of difcovery, and the travels, with 
the fame view, which have hepi undertaken within thefe 
lad iive-and twenty-ye^rs, by natives of England^ have been 
more or lefs promoted by the encouragement and inftruc- 
tions of Sir Jofcph Banks. The African Associatiom 
owes its oiigiii, in a great degree, lO his cares. Ledyard, 
Luca^, and Houghton, were by him chiefly patronized and 
inilru£led for their journies* The worthy and ingenious 
Mr. Mungo Parke, whofe late travels have fo confiderably 
redified and enlarged our knowledge of the interior parts 
of Africa, was fent out on his journey with Sir Jofeph's 
approbation ; was received by him with great - favour, 
when he returned to gratify his patrons with the ingenu- 
ous and intereding narrative of the dangers through which 
be had p.^fTed, ajid the obfervations he had made \ and owes 
to Sir Jofeph's generous intcrpofition, much of. that fuccefa 
with which the account of his journey has been publifhed^ 
* and not a little of that liberal compenfation which has ena* 
' bled him to retire to love and competence near his native 
village. That the culture of the bread-fruit-tree has been 
fuccefsfully introduced into our Weft India iiles \ that the 
colony in New South Wales has been reared to itsprefcnt 
profpetity, that the natural hiftory of the great territory 
of New Holland is continually more and mor£ explored > 
that even amidft the wars which now defolate the earthy 

,thc 
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the general a>inmerce of men' of learning and fcience t» 
not entirely interrupted ; are fo many benefits, for .wliichh 
the warmeft gratitude of philanthropy and fcience is du<$^ 
to Sir Jofeph Banks. We cannot but hope, ihat, ere many . 
more years (hall pafs, he may have the pleafure of feeing 
his exertions in the African Aflbciations crowned with com- 
plete fuccefSf by the opening up of all the interior parts of 
that vaft peninfula, to geography, to commerce, and to 
philofophical refearch. £?en thofe who have lately beetv 
entertained or inftru^ed, whether in France, Germany, 
or Britain, by Labillardiere's account of D'£ntrecafteaux'» 
Toyage in fearch of La Firoufe, owe thanks to Sir Jofeph 
for the gratification it has given them. It was at his rtqueft, 
that the papers and collc£kions of that voyage, were freely 
reftored by the Britifli Government, into whofe hands they 
had fallen, for the ufe of fcience in France. 

Many ufeful inftitutions for advancing the arts at home 
have been, likewife, promoted by him.^ Sir John SiiSclair 
availed himfelf, advantageoufly, of the advice and encourage- 
ment of Sir Jofeph Banks, when he entered upon the com- 
pilation of that ftatiftical account. of Scotland, which he 
hasy fome time fince, happily completed. The inilitution 
of the Board of Agriculture has had its utility greatly in* 
creafed by means of the counfcls of tlie Prefident of the 
Royal Society. In his attentions to the improvement of 
the breeds of our (beep and other domefticated anirri-ilsi 
— to the drainage of the fensof Lincolnlhire, in whiLli his 
efiates chiefiy lie, — to the amelioration of i?,arueniiig and 
hufbandry, and of the implements employed in them, — he 
has given many fignal and happy inltances of that Uicn- 
tific patriotifm, which has long been tlie be(t bencfailor of 
our country. 

Such rewards as could be beflowed on a man of ample; 
fortune and perfcdt difinterefledncfs, have not been wl^lihcld 

fioni 
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from the lutlior of thefe fenrices to Tirtoe and fcieinee. Tbe 
King, undeniably a zealous patron of M that is in feience 
fublime and ufeful, and as a judge of merit, at once can* 
did and difcriminating,— has honoured Sir Jofeph Bankt 
with many flattering perfonal attentions. As it is ufual for 
the Princes of Germany to beilow on men of feience and 
literature the honorary title of Counfilhr^ or Privy Coufh" 
fellor ; his Majefty has done Sir Jofeph the much higher 
honour of introducing him, as an efie£live member, into 
his Privy Council ; which is that, not of a petty principa* 
lity, but of the greateft empire in the world* The honour 
of the knighthood of the order of the Bath, has been hi- 
therto bedowed ufually on none but Peers, Princes, or 
. Commanders in the navy or army, diftingullhed by illuftri* 
ous fervices. In the inftallation of Sir Jofeph Banks, it 
was bedowed to grace feience and the worth of a private 
gentleman. Among foreigners, the name of the Prefident 
of the Royal Society is venerated, even as that of feience 
itfelf, and of all the liberal and exalted fentiments which 
it is natural for feience to infpire. Having devoted himfelf 
to philofophy, he has never courted political unportance, 
not even fo far as to procure, as he might eafily have done, 
a feat in Parliament. Yet, among the landholders in whofe 
neighbourhood his eftates lie, he is honoured and obferved 
on every occaiion, and efpecially in all their common tranf- 
actions of county bufinefs, even as if he were, in the buftle 
of politics, their principal leader. 

Sir Jofeph's perfonal form is tall, well built, and manly, 
with a countenance expreffive of dignity and intelligence. 
He has been, for fome years, occafionally afllided with the 
gout. In other refpe£ts, he enjoys ufually good health, 
though now above fixty years of age. His manners are 
polite yet urbane \ his converfation rich in inftruftive infor- 
mation, frank, engaging, unafie^^ed, without levity, yet 

endowed 
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endowed with fuficient vivacity. It may have been, in 
.iniftake, fuppofcd by thofe who knew him notj that he waa 
n^ely a naturalift .and a victupfo* No error was ever far- 
ther Irom the truth. Hepofleflea information upon almofl: 
every different fpecies of Aibje&8 within the range of art 
or nature. On ipoft fubje£b he exercifes th^ difciiminating 
and inventive powers of an originally vigorous mind : his 
knowledge is not that of fa^ls merely, or of technical terms 
and complex abftraflipns alone^ but of fcience in itsc;]emcn« 
tary principles^ and of Nature in her happied forms* 



SIR fETER PARKER, 

ADMIRAL 6t THE FLEETj 



tS an officer, whoTe advancement in his profeflion, hai 
been regular, fteady, and uniform. The time in which he 
entered into the navy we have not been able to learn, nor 
the date of his firft commiflion of lieutenancy ; but wc find 
him promoted to the rank of poil-captain in May 1 747. 
He had the command of a frigate the greater part of the 
erfuing war, in which he (hewed himfelf an afllve and 
vigilant officer, but had no opportunity of diftinguifhing 
himfelf in the manner he has fince done. 

Soon after the breaking out of the lad war, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Rear- Admiral ; and, in 1776, was 
difpatchcd with a fquadron to America, to co-operate with 
General Clinton, in the attack of Charlefton. He failed 
from Cork, but, from a continuance of calm and contrary 
winds, was near three months before he reached Cape Fear, 
where, having joined General Clinton, he proceeded to 
Charlefton, and took pofieflion of Long Ifland. 

i8co— i8or Y On 
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- On Sullivan's Ifland^ which Commanded the harbour of 
Charlefton, the Americans had eredcd a ftrong fortificatioiH 
of twenty-two and thirty-two jpounders, which was gani- 
foncd by three hundred men. This ifland it was refohred 
to attack, and every thing being arranged. Admiral Parker^ 
in the Bridol, of fifty guns, with the Experixtienti of fifty 
guns, the Solebay, Afteon, Siren, and Sphynx frigates, 
the Thunder bomb, and an armed (hip, got under weigh> 
and, in a (hort time, thefe iliips, having all (except the 
Atlcon, which ran aground) got fprings on their cables, 
began a tremendous fire on the fort. At the fame time the 
army attacked in boats, the floating batteries and armed 
craft moving to cover their landing. 

From a quarter paft eleven o'clock till half pad one, the 
fliips continued to receive an unremitting fire from the fort, 
when it flackened for a (hort time, owing to a want of 
ammunition ; but that being fupp1ied,the fire was renewed^ 
and did not ceafe till niae at night, when the (hips were 
hove off, the Briftoi and Experiment being left almoft wrecks 
on the water. The quarter-deck of the Briftol was twice 
cleared of officers by the enemy's fire •, but our gallant Ad- * 
miral (lood with great compofure and coolnefs, notwith* 
(landing the flnughter around him. The troops were una- 
ble to make good their landing. This piece of gallantry 
has certainly not been furpaiTed, and has feldom been 
equalled. The BriAol, whofe complement of men did not 
much exceed three hundred, had her Captain and forty 
men killed, and feventy-one wounded. Admiral Parker 
foon after received the honour of kyightliood for this fer- 
V ice. 

The Admiral, with Gencrsri Clinton, failed foon after to 
Rhode Ifland, of which they got poflcflVon without blood- 
'ihed, the enemy having abandoned it on their approach. 

Soon aftcc his return to' England he was fcnt out again 
as Commander in Chief of his Majefty's (hips on the Ja- 
maica 
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maica ftation. This pod he held till the conclufion of the 
v^r^and returned to England with a fplendid fortune, 
acquired hj captures made upon the enemies of his country. 
The merchants of the Spanifli iflands had reafon to dread 
his name, for he n^ade fo judicious a difpofition of his 
cruizers that nothing could efcape them. This brought a 
vaft influx of wealth to Jamaica, and endeared him to the 
inhabitants. His difpofuion o^ his cruizers tended alfo eflen- 
tially to protect the commerce of the ifland. 

At the clofeof the war he returned, and was foon after 
raifed to the dignity of a Baronet. He has been promoted 
through the various ranks of Admirals to that of Admiral 
of the White. When the war broke out with France, his 
age releafed him from more a£live fervice, and he^was ap- - 
pointed Port- Admiral at Portfmouth, in which ilation he 
has (hewn that he was amply qualified to execute the duties 
of the oflBce. 

At the general eIe£lion in 1784, Sir Peter was a candi- 
date for the borough of Seaford, in Sufiexi with the honour- 
able Mr. Neville, and was returned, but the eIe£lion was 
declared void : he ftood again for the fame borough, ia 
conjunction with Sir John Hendeffon, and was again re- ^ 
turned •, but their return was difallowed by the Houfc of 
Commons, and their opponents, S ir Godfrey Wtbfter, and 
the late Mr. Flood, voted in on petition. 

On the death of Lord Howe, Sir Peter Paiker being the 
oldcft Admiral of the navy, and was of courfe promoted 
to be Admiral of the Fleet. This gallant veteran remains 
an honour to himfelf and to the country, whom he has 
fo long and bravely ferved in public, and on which his many^ 
private good qualities reflet 00 lefs credit. 
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MR. EDMUND CARTWRIGHT. 

THE fubjcfl of this memoir, fo well\nown as a (kilfut 
mechanic and agreeable poet, is the younger brother of 
John Cartwright, Efq. whofe fife has already been giren in 
a preceding volume of this work. He was born at Mam- 
ham, in the county of Nottingham, in April, 1743* At 
ten years of age he was put under the care 6f Mr. Clark, 
a didinguifhed fchool-mafter, at Wakefield, in YorkOiire, 
(whofc life has been very ably written by one of his fcho- 
lars (Mr. Zouch). With Mr. Clark he remained five years* 
While under the tuition of this gentleman, he gave the 
firft fpecimen of his poetical talents, being called upon to 
produce, with the reft- of ^he boys, an anniverfary copy of 
verfes on the foundrefs of the fchool. Queen Elizabeth ^ 
the fuperiority of his ii^duced the mafter to conclude they 
were borrowed from Tome printed panegyric on that diftin- 
guiflied chara£lt:r, which brought upon him the difpleafure^ 
of die mader, till his future produAions convinced him 
ihey were original. 

On leaving Wakefield, he was under the private tuition 
of the celebrated Dr. Langhorne, with whom he continued 
till he was fent to Oxford, in 1760, when he was entered 
a Cpmmoner of Univerfity College. In July 1762, h6 was 
elefteda Demy of Magdalen College ;. and in 1764 he was 
^chofen Fellow of the fame Society. During his refidence 
at College, he enjoyed the (bciety of fomc of the moll 
didinguilhed young men at that, time in the Univerfity i 
amongft the number were the late Sir William Jones, Mr» 
Tye, the prefcnt Poet-laureate, and Dr. Thurlow, the late 
Bifhop of Durham. 

Having taken the degree of Mafter of Arts, and entered 
anto orders, he retired into the country^ where he icfided 
for fomc years on a fmall family living. - 

In 
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In I7;|M he publifhed that elegant and. juftly admired 
poem, Armine and Elvira^ which went chrQugh fevcn or 
eight editions in the courfe of eighteen months. 

In December, 1772, he married Alice, daughter of 
Richard Whitaker, £fq. of Doncafter, in Yorkfhirci 
fliortly^ after which he removed to Brampton, in Derby- 
(hire* It was here he made that mod valuable difcovery^ 
the application of yeaft in putrid fevers : a particular ac- 
count of which may be met with in pr. Thornton's fifth 
.irolume of the Fhilofophy of Medicine. 

In I77P he was prefented to the rc£lory of Goadfay- 
Merwoodj in Leicefterfhire. About this time he publifhed 
^e Priace of Peace, and fome other fmaller poems. 

In 1785 he had the misfortune to I0& his wife, and foon 
after he went to refide at Doncafter. Here it was that his 
mechanical talents fixft difcovered themfelves, in the inven- 
tion of a loom working by machinery, which, as foon as 
he brought to its requifite d^reeof porfeAion, one of. the 
firft houfes at tha^ time in Manchefter, contraded with him 
for five hundred looms, and ereded a mill for their recep- 
tion upon a larger fcale (as we have bceii informed) than 
any other manufaduring mijl at that time in cxiftence. 
As foon as it was underftood what thi: mili was defigned 
for, anonymous letters were written to the proprietors 
threatening its deftru£lion, and whi$Ji andcjed took place in 
lefs than a. month after the lopms were (ct to work. Had 
it not been for this misfortune (in cojcifequence of which 
the contradl above-mentioned became void, and the manu- 
fa£lurers deterred from having any thing to do with the 
looms), this invention alone would have been a very ample 
fortune to him. 

Were we to give all the particulars of this gcjiileman*s 
hiftory as a mechanician, it would much exceed the limits 
of this biographical flcetch ; w:: muft, liowcver, not ©nxit 

mentioning 
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mentioning that maftcr-picce of mechanical tngcnuity, hitf 
machine for combing of wool, which caufed fuch an alarm, 
that the whole body of wool-combers, from all quarters of 
the country, petitioned Parliament, in 1793, to fupprcfs 
the ufe of it, which petition was thrown out, It might 
naturally have been fuppofed, this oppofition being defieated, 
that the inventor might quietly have enjoyed the fruits of 
his own ingenuity, but the profpe£i« of advantage this 
valuable invention4held out to him were, for many years, 
fruftrated by fome who worked it in fecrct, and by the 
barefaced audacity of others, who publicly took out patents 
for mere Variations of the above invention. It was not till 
the fpring of 1800, that he eftablifhed his patent right, by 
a decifion given in his favour in the Court of Common 
Pleas. After a trial of twenty-fix hours a verdi£^ was found 
for him, and the damages awarded, one thouf^nd pounds ; 
afi^m very inadequate for the injuries he had fultained* 

In 1790 he formed a fec9nd matrimonial connexion, 
marrying Sufanna, youngeft daughter of the Rev. Dr. John 
Kearney, of Ireland, prcpentor of Armagh, of an ancient 
family in that kingdom, who married Henrietta, youngeft 
slaughter of the honourable and Rev. Dr. Henry Brydges, 
younger fon of Lord Chandos, who w;*s for many years 
Ambafladpr at Conftantinople, and brother to John Brydges, 
the firft Duke of Chandos* 

In 1796 he removed to the metropolis. On the death 
of the late Mr. Moore, Secretary to the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufaftures, and Commerce, 
Mr. Cartwright offered himfclf as his fucceflbr, and there 
i< every reafon to believe he would have been the fuccefs- 
•ful candidate; but with a magnanimity and modefty not 
often to be met with, he withdrew, in favour of a compe- 
titor, whql'e praftical knowledge in the manufafluring line 
prffmifcs to be particularly fcrviceable to the Society. The 

memorial 
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tncmorial which lie read to that Society, when he firft an- 
nounced himfelf a candidate ; and the fpeech which he 
^leli/ered to them on declining the* conted, have . been 
printed ; and, as literary compofitions^ have been equally ad- 
mired for claffical tafte and uoaficfted eloquence. 

In this pamphlet the reader will meet with accounts of 
the different mechanical inventions which this gentleman 
haSt at various times, brought for^i^rd, more particularly 
his improved (leam-engine, which, we upd/nrftand, is ra- 
pidly getting into very general ufe. 

The friends of tafte and poetry have long lamented that 
fe charrning a poem as Armine and Elvira (hould be out of 
print; it mud, therefore, be highly pleafing to themi to 
be informed, that Mr. Cartw|ight i^ about publiihing % 
new edition of his poems* 

Mr. Edmund Cartwright, in private life, is as eftimable 
for the mildnefs of his manners and unaffe£led deportm^snt, 
as, in public be is refpe£l4blc fqv fuperior ^ttainmants. R« 



LORD GRENVILLE, 



WILLIAM WYNDHAM GRENVILLE was the fe-. 
cond fon of the celebrated George Grenvillc, brother of 
Earl Temple, and Prime MiniHer in an early part of this 
reign. His father, as every hiftorical reader muft know, 
was very eminent as a political leader^ and particularly dif- 
tinguKhed for his financial proje£lt ; though one of them, 
the Stamp Ad, led eventually to very deftruciive confc- 
quences, yet his charader, as a financier, poffefled very 
confidcrable merit. After Mr. Pitt left the Houfe of Com- 
mons, and before Mn Fox became a Member, Mr.Glren* 

ville 
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ville was eitcemed equal to any man bv tbc Hbufe. Dying 
in 1 770^ he left a large familyi the eldeft of whom, George^ 
became afterwards Earl Tempk, on the deatH of his uncle, 
and was fince created Marqais of Buckingham. Temple is, 
iudcedi the family name. The late Mr. George Grenvilie 
had taken that of his mother, on account of an eftate which 
defcended to him through her. The Marquis of Bucking- 
ham inherited both the eftates of Temple and Greftyille, 
greatly increafed his fortune by marrying the daughter and 
only ichlld of the late Lord Nugent. Earl Temple, his 
Lordihip's fon and heir, married the heirefs of Chandos, 
fo that four capital fortimes are now concentrated in the 
Houfe of Buckingham. William Wyndhara, the fecond 
fon of Mr. Grenvilie, was bom GAober a5th 1759, a few 
months after his coufin German, the prefent illudrious Mi- 
niiler. Mr. Grenvilie very early gave inditations of a clear 
and vigorous underfianding, and applied himfelf feduioufly 
to the acquifition of literary and political knowledge* 
Being fcarcely of age at the general cleftion 1780, he did 
not enter Parliament till fome years after, when he joined 
the party headed by his friend Mr. Pitt, in oppofing Mr- 
Fox's Eaft-India Bill. He greatly diftinguiflied himfelf by 
his fpceches in favour of the Eaft-India Bill, Commutation 
Act, and other meafurcs propofcd by Mr. Pitt in the firft 
year of his administration.. He farther advanced his poli- 
tical fame the following feflion, on the fubje£t of the Irifii 
propofitions, and was looked on by both parties as a gentle- 
man deftined, through his abilities and application^ to rife 
to the firft offices of the State. Mr. Grenvilie, on the fuU- 
ycci of a commercial trccty with France, very greatly diftin- 
guifhed himfelf for knowledge of the general principles of 
trade, and the refpcOiveintereftsof both powers. On the 
qucftion concernirg the impeachment of Mr. Haftings, he 
Totcdagainft the firft charges being brought forward; but 

on 
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on hsviog examined die circuiiiiftariced, be at lengih Yoted 

^for his impeachnieBt. 

Having devoted a great portion of attention to the nfages; 
and forms of the Houfe^ he was appointed Speaker, and 
very much admired for his condad in that office. Through- 
life he has applied htmfelf with wonderful affiduity to foreign 
politics, and in 1791 waiB deemed the fitted man to fuccced 
the Duke of Leeds as Secretary of State for the foreign de- 
partment. Atjthis ume French affairs became extremely: 
critical, the revolutionary do£irines were fpreading very 
faft ; an intercourfe with that country becoming daily more; 
dangerous, it required great delicacy of addrefs, and very 
fkilful policy, to dif^ourage the propagators of deftrudive 
principles without a hoftile interference with a nation from 
which they iffued. When the King of France announced 
to the neighbouring powers his acceptance of the new cod^ 
ftitution, the anfwer delivered by the BritiOi Miniflry was 
extremely cautious and wife. Without expreffiag any opi« 
nion on the goodnefs or badncfs of a fyftem which, not 
having then interfered with this country, it not then belong 
to our government to difcufs. About this time he was 
created a Peer by the iiiU of Lord Grenville, and appointed 
Speaker of the Houfe of Peers. Befides accuracy and ex« 
tent of political knowledge, ^is LordHiip, now that hista^, 
lents were matured by experience, fliewed himfelf deeply 
converfant with the general principles of politics, in difcuf- 
fing the propriety of our interference between Ruflia and 
Turkey ; he, in a few words,, explained the obje£l which 
induced Britain, both then and at other times, to adopt tho 
part it has chofen in the continental politics of Europe. *' An 
idle and vulgar prejudice," he obferved, ** was difleminated 
through the nation, that this country had no occafion for 
foreign connexion, that it was our bed fydem to (land alone. 
This was an unfounded do^lrine, a deiuGve and dangerous 

policy* 
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policy. But though it was certainly untrue that we could 
fafely and prudently ftand alone^ it was true that we had no 
ambitious objeds to purfue ; we had nothing to gain 3 we 
wiflicd only to remain as we were, and our alliances could 
only have the tendency of maintaining the balance of pow- 
er. Our principles were pacific i it was known to Europe 
that they were fo ; and it was a matter of pride, that, 
ftandtng on the high eminence which we did, we exerted 
our power only for the maintenance of peace.** * 

** Such was the true obje£l of our late interference. Our 
^lly, PrufTiay had fubftantial reafons for alarm at the en- 
croachment of Rnfiia on the Porte. They threatened the 
overthrow of that balance which was necciTary to the general 
tranquillity. It was evident that the obje£b of Ruflia was to 
become maritime ; and he defired to know if that wa« an 
dbjed favourable, or even fafe, to England i It was an ac- 
knowledged faft, that if ever (he did become maritime, it 
Was to the friendfiiip of England that (he owed her naval 
powers. Oczakow was faid to be of no value in the hands 
of Ruflia. He denied the fad : in the hands of RufSa it 
was important ; becaufe it cx)uld only be for ofivnce. To 
the Porte it could only be of confequcnce for defence : it 
was precifely on this diAindion that the alarm had been 
taken. Such was the opinion of their ally ; fuch had been 
adopted as the opinion of the Cabinet ; and upon opinion 
they a£ted. In the fame fpeech he exhibited a general 
view of the weight due to public opinion in a free country, 
iihiftrated by the conduct of Miniftcrs in the difpute with 
Ruflia. When they found, that not only in the two Houfes 
of Parliament there were a confiderable number of perfons 
who did not agree with his Majefty's Minifters in this 
view of the objc£l,'and ftill more fo when they found that 
this fentiment was taken up by a great number, if not a 
majority of the people, it became a new queftion, whether 

with 
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-^Ith a divided people they fliould perfift in ft profecution cff 
the objc£l. They, with a proper deference tp public opinion^ 
determined that it was not proper to riik the hazard of a 
war under fuch circtimftances. Such was his opinion ( fuck 
ought ever to be the influence on a pc^ular Government of 
public opinion, and he (hould ever yield to its fway» In the 
various tranfafiions of Ettrope, Britiih policy had of late 
heen exerted in reftoring things to ihtjlatti quo ; the balance 
<whieh it was thought neceflary to poife. A treaty had been 
formed through the mediation of the allied powersi betwee« 
the Emperor and the Porte, on the bafis of the dr'i&^atur 
qu9. Peace had been re-eftabliflied between Ruflia and 
Sweden, but on the famebafis. The Netherlands had beem 
reftored to the Houfe of Auftria, and the ancient conftitutv- 
on fccurcd to the people on the mediation of the allied 
powers; and peace had been alfoeftablifhed between Ruflk 
and the Porte, on the bafis of the fatus qu9, qualified only 
by the retention of Oczakow. All this had been done in 
the true fpirit of the pacific principles by which we were 
governed. It was a glorious didinAion for England, thatp 
placed on a pisnacle of profpcrity, unprecedented not only 
in our own annals, but in the hiftory of all other nations^ 
(he exerted her power, not for aggrandifement and ambition 
—not to profit from the di(lra£lions of other countries — not 
to cherifbing any mean fentiment of revenge for wounds in- 
fli£led in the moments of our weaknefs, to fcize in our turn 
our moment of advantage, and perpetuate the diforders that 
ravaged a neighbouring and rival people. That with the 
means of unprecedented influence fhe exerted it for the 
peace of Europe, and defired only to be felt and known as 
the friend, and not as the diflurber of other n^tions.*^ 

During the fame ffflion the difcufTion of the principles 
that related to the French Revolution came before Parlia- 
ment. In the Houfe of Lord?, Lord GrcnTillc's fpeech 

WAS 
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was in the fame ftrain of official caution, whicK bad bete 
obferved in every thing that could relate to Frartce. , He 
conGned himfelf to the general folly^ of fuch dodlrines, 
and their inadmiflibility in this cbuntrj, without faying a 
word of the propriety or impropriety of their adoption by 
another people.^ He exprefied himfelf with great juftice and 
force on the writings by which the proclamation was caufed 
in 1792. '^ Seditious publications had been induftrioufly 
circulated among all rattks of people, and from the ftyle 
in which they are written, were not fo much an appeal to 
their judgment, as to their paffions, and had a tendency to 
irritate and inflame their minds. If it was afte.d, whether 
the proclams^tion iflued upon that contemptible, trivial, and 
libellous work of Faine's, he would anfwer, he faid» No : 
for he thought it the inoft deficient and foolifh publication 
that could be printed ^ butthere were many others in circu- 
lation, and iho(e were followed up by focieties and meetings 
avowedly inculcating their principleSi which were nothing 
ihort of a total fubverfion of every known and wife fyflem of 
government : they had not even (lopped here, but had difTe- 
minatcd their feditious purpofes by attempts to excite, by 
hand-bills, mutiny and diforder ^Mnongft the army and 
navy. Wi^en they had come to this pitch, would any man 
fay, that Miniftcrs ought to remain ina£live, or that it was 
unneccffary for the Executive Government to interfere? 
Certainly not \ the danger might eiGly be averted in the 
beginning, but would prove great andferious if neglefted. 
There was one point more to be noticed concerning thofe 
proceedings, and that was their correfpondence with foreign 
countries. In his opinion no profit could be derived to this 
country from any interference in the affairs of France." 

In the courfe of the parliamentary recefs various events 
took pl;)ce which called forward the political abilities of the 
VLvhlt Sc'jretury for foreign afFairs. The French Monarcny 

was 
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was ahiuhilatecl^ though the Monarch was fiill fttffered to 
live. Though Britain continued to obferve a formal n€u« 
traiityin the war between France and Germany, the French 
rerolutlbntfts (hewed theihfelvcs inimical to the exifting con- 
fiitution of this country, Wc liad not openly interfered 
with their internal affiirs, but they interfered with ours: they 
had publicly encouraged private focieties and individuals in 
their principles, declarations, and profeflcd intentions, al- 
together unfriendly to the eftabliflied Government. This, 
no doubt, was impolitic. When they had dethroned their 
King, the gentleman who had been his Ambafiadpr could no 
longer be received as the llfinifter of a perfonage deprived 
. of the power of either 2€tmg for himfelf, ,or appointing 
others to a£l for him. His late Ambafiador, muft, there- ' 
fore, ceafe to be confidered as an accredited Mini(ter. A 
correfpondence took place between M. Chauvelin and Lord 
Grenville, in which the letters of our Secretary difplayed a 
feverlty of retort rarely equalled in diplomatic difcuflions. 

We now aj^proach the period when Great Britain relin- 
quiflied its neutral character, and became a party in the war 
that had traverfed the Auftrian Netherlands,* and threatened 
the dominions of the United Provinces. The zeal ^th 
which the French Convention propagated revolutionary prin- 
ciples had raifed the alarm of the Britifli Miniftry, who be- 
lieved that the enemy had formed a connexion with certain 
political focieties eftabliihed in London -, and the manner in 
which deputies from them had been received at the bar, 
had already excited the vigilance of the Britifn Government, 
and compelled it to employ fuch meafures as the important 
and extraordinary circumftances of the country appeared to 
demand. 

It was allrged tliat France avowed an intention of provok- 
ing Greit Britain to war, and that in this view, among 
others, it was determined by the executive power of Tranc^, 

to 
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to fct afidfe (he law fof nations, and tiample on tmtiesi- faf 
declaring noi only its defign, but its right, to open the navi<« 
gation of the Scheldt. 

The French were extending their domhrions mtich farthet 
than was confident uith the fecurityof Europe^ and had 
publiQied a decree hoflile to the welfare o( exifting Go« 
yernments. M. Chanvelin hi^mfelf endeavoured to juftify 
the condu^a of the Executive Council of France refpe£ling 
Great Briram and her allies. The correfpondence which 
pafTed on this oceafion is of the higheft hiftorical iniportancc^ 
as it very clearly afcertains who are the aggreflbrs in tb« 
prefent war. The docirments therein . contained may be 
referred to, as a fatisfa£tory and convincing anfwer to aU 
the arguments adduced by the moft powerful and moft 
brilliant genius, in the letters of one of the firft political 
orators, and one of the firft judicial orators, that have ever 
graced the hiilcry of mankind. It is of biographical im- 
portance in the prefent article, as it ftrikingly illuftrates 
two prominent features in Lord Grenville's chara£^er : thac 
laborious affiduily and patient inveftigation which madcr 
details *, that acute abftrading mind which generalizes par- 
ticulars, educes principles, and comprehends refults. 
' Having examined all the circumftances, and viewed the 
whole conduft of the Republic of France, he difcerncd that 
hodiie attempts, dividing ihcmfehres into three branches, 
proceeded from one fource, the defire of revolutionizing and 
diflecling Europe. «• France," he faid, ** could have no 
right to annul the ftipulations relative to the Scheldt, unlefa 
(lie havp nlfo the right to fet afide equally all the other trea*^ 
ties between all the powers of Europe, and all the other 
right of England or of her allies. She can even Ivave no 
pretence to interfere in the queftion of the Scheldt, unlefs 
ihc were the fovereign of the Low Countries, or had the 
lieht to diwla^e laws to all Europe. England will never con- 

fcnt 
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fent that France (hall arrogate the power of annQlling at her 
pleaAirei and under the pretence of a pretended natural 
right, of which (he makes htrfelf the only judge, the po- 
litical fyftem of Europe, eftabliihed by f«lcnin treaties, and 
guaranteed by the confent of all the powers.** The queftioa 
indeed refpefling the Scheldt Lord Grcnville and others fim- 
plificd into the following propofition : Whether a party 
making a change in his internal arrangements, thereby ac- 
quires a juft claim to annihilate the rights of anottier party, 
independent on him and his arrangements.. Hiftoryv if ih« 
fpe^k impartial truth, mud thus ftate the queftion, and judge 
the condu£l of England and of Lord Grenvillc. With equal 
ftrength he wrote concerning French vie^j's of general ag- 
grandifement. " This Government," he faid, ** adhering 
to the maxims which it has followed fos more than a centu- 
ry, will alfo never fee with indifference that France (hall 
make herfclf, cither diredlly or indireflly, fovercign of the 
Low Countries, or general arbitrefs of the rights and liber- 
ties of Europe." Concerning the decree of November 19th, 
he formed and deiivered his fentiments^ not* according to 
what this gentleman faid, but according to what the French 
revolutioniils had done. In the decree of the National Con- 
vention of the i^tli of November, 17921 England faw the 
former declarations of a deCgn to extend univcrfally the new 
principles of governmenr adopted in France, and to en- 
courage diforder and revolt in all countries, even in thofe 
which are neutral. " If this interpretation," he faid, 
^* which you reprefent as injurious to the Convention, could 
admit of any doubt^ it is but too well juftified by the con-' 
duct of the Convention itfelf. And ihe application of tiitfc 
principles to the King's dominions has been ibewn unequi- 
vocally by the public reception given to the promoters of 
fedicion in this country, and by rhe fpeeches made to them 
precifcly at the time of this decree, and fince on iever«I 

diflferent occalions." 

In 
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In the eourfe of this difcuflion M. ClMUYeUfi (in tbt 
language of Lord Grenville) ha¥ing on the part of Francs 
oScrcd no fatisfa^ion for her aggrefiions, and war having 
)>een refolved upon in the Britifii Cabinet, bis LordQiip dii^ 
played his abilities in promoting and fupporting • meafures 
for the internal and external fecurity. There was at this 
tioie a very confiderable number of foreigners and aliens 
in Great Britain. As many of thefe had manifefted evil 
>ntention6 towards this nation, it was thought la necefTary 
meafure by his Majefty's Minifters to apply to Parliament 
•to provide for the public tranquillity, by fubje£ling the 
jefort and refidence of aliens to certain regulations. Ac- 
xordingly Lord Grenville, on the 19th of December, 
•brought in a bill into the Houfe of Lords for that purpofe. 

The obje£l of tliis bill was to regulate the admiflion or 
refidence of foreigners, fo as tO enable the King to pre- 
:vent from arriving, or difipifs, if arrived, all thofe whofe 
continuance in the country fiiould be deemed dangerous to 
,our conditution and fecurity. His Lordfliip having, upon 
the fame principles and views from which he pcomoted tht 
alien bill, fupported the law for prphibiting traitorous cor- 
refpondence betWeen Britifli fubjeds and the enemy, and 
for detecting fufpefied perfons, and other momentous mea- 
fures, in the fefiions 1793 and 17941 for fccuring this 
•country ngainft internal and foreign enemies ; and, while 
thus occupied in his legiilative capacity, he had, in his 
executive fituation, a greater portion, of official bufinefs 
than probably ever employed a Briti(h Secretary for the 
foreign department ; the relations of this country to a con- 
federacy not only cxtenfivcly complicated, but involving in 
it fuch a variety of objcSs and concerns formerly unknown 
in the Iiidory of alliances. 

The proceedings of difafFefled individuals having, by 
tjic raildncfs of the EngHfli la\i's, eluded the definitions of 

legal 
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kgal crlminafitfy Lord Grenrille therefore pfopofed to ex« 
tend the Jawsi fo as to include the legal definition to equal 
degrees of moral culpability, and of political mifchief. 
This was the amount of the famous a£k which he propofed 
laNoTcmber 1795* 

To particularize every inftance in which the fenatorial 
and executive talents of this Statefman had been difplayed^ 
would be to exhibit a (hort hiftory of parliamentary debates 
and mod fubje£is of <iome(lic and foreign policy. His 
Lord (hip has on every occafioni during the lad eight y<^ttf, 
ftepped forward with particular zeal, and in the upper 
Houlie has ufually been confidered as the echo and agent 
of the Minifter. 

He is unqueftionably a very able reprefentat've of Mr. 
Ptttj but his eloquence has been confidered as more decla- 
matory than ' argumentative, and more paffibnate and noify 
than conciliatory and perfuafive. 
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, The tear to wipe, to check the figb. 

To. watch the paop of Sorrow's bed, 

Hyge!a*s genial balm fnppiy, 
Ao<l piilnw'd Care with rofes fpread : 
The tenant fits of traofient clay, 
• Who cheers a fcnow-pilgrioi'i way; 

Bids Comfort's fcene his htfnr attend. 
With Brother, Father, Wife a;id Friend. 

Odi Ij E. B. Grtm, Efy. 

WHILE the eye alternately traces, in the biographic 
page, memoirs of heroes, ftatefmen, poets and divines, it 
is with pleafure we now prefeht to the contemplative mind, 

iSco— i8oi Z the 
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the mbcteft but- -foTcible daims of an emioeiiit pIuIsRW 
thropift> 

It is our duty to record worth ; and though the taik m^y 
be (boietintes delicate^ yet that impartial zeal which cha- 
raftcrifes our page, while it has obviated oenfure, has fc» 
cured us approbation. 

On the fcore of humanity and found policy, we antici^ 
pate the gratitude of our readers in attempting to delineate 
the prominent features of that life, which has for a feries 
of years been its avowed patron and adiive friend: we 
mean Dr. William Hawes ; whofe unremitting exertions in 
the god- like art of refufcitation has been (to ufe the words 
of an amiable living phyfician) enough to wear down the 
coiiditution of any man. 

Dr. Hawes was bprnat Iflingtpni about the year I73^« 
and» after a liberal education at St. Paul's fchool». was ap^- 
prenticed to Mr. Carfan, an ingenious Surgeon, inthevici^^ 
nity of Vauxhall. Having gone through the preparatory 
ftudies, he fettled in the Strand, where, by his.applicationy 
and unwearied attention t6 his patients, he acquired ^ con- 
fiderablc degree of reputation and affedionate cfteem. 

Year after year ^lapfed, in an afliduous^pplication to 
the duties of his ptofeflion, while his leifure hours were 
employed in the refearches of fcience, and the cultivation 
of friendfliips, replete with folid advantage to his ftudies 
11 that path of public utility which he had adopted, and 
unqucftionably meant to purfue through life. 

Nothinfy therefore^ occurs for .us particularly to notice^i 
until the death of that ornamental and revered genius. Dr. 
Goldfmith. That event, happening as it did, excited a 
confiderable fliare of the public attention. 

In 1774, Dr. .Hawes publiflicd an account of his iHnefs 
and death, which was haftened by an improper adminiftra- 
tion of a popular medicine, without the knowledge or con- 
fent of his medical attendants Dr. Hawes and Dr. Tnrton. 
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•la cbU/'work Dr. Hawes cautions perfont againft uGng 
powerful medicines, without due medical advice, as the 
injury once done cannot be recalled, and often, as in the v 
inftance above, terminates fatally ; urging patience, at the 
commencement of a difeafe^ rather than an hafty applica- 
tion of potent medicines, which, in unfkilful hands, rather 
(land a chance of doing irreparable mifchicf than of ref- 
toring health : for (lays Dr. H.) it is an indifputable maxim,, 
that whenever powerful means are adminiftered, if the con-* 
fequcnces are not beneficial, they mud be exceeding^ly per* . 
nicious and perhaps fatah 

3ir JoQiua Reynolds and Mtr. Burke deputed Dr. tiawesy. 
after this melancholy event, to the management of Dr. x 
Goldfmith's affairs, until the arrival of bis brother. This, 
work, printed at the exprefs defire of thofe celebrated cha^ 
raQers, with their permiflion was dedicated to them.f 

In 177^, Dr. Hawespublifhed an Addrefs on Immature 
Death and Premature Interment, of which ten.thoufand 
copies were diftribut^d gratis, to excite in the public mind 
the fatal eflfe^a of laying out perfons too foon, or of hur- 
rying them to the grave before a£lual figns of diflbluiion 
appear -, by which means oftjsn the vital fpark is extinguiOied^ 
which, by a different treatment, might be fanned into life, 
and aj>parently departed obje£ls be reftored to their lament^ 

Z 2 ing 

+ S«e am aecdont df the late Dr. Obldfmith'f illncfs. &c. 8vo. Th.« 
dedication concludes thus : ** 1 tm, how^rer, willing to tike this opporttH 
nity of exprelfing the ^teateft refped which I hive for yon, GentlemfO* 
to whom, with yomt permiflion, I have taken the liberty of addreflinc this 
publication, i am hcppy in hiving my condoA appr«%ed hy two of Di« 
Goldfmith's moft intimate and leipeAablc friends ; both . of whom have 
deiervedly attained to a vefy hidi degree of reputation." How the proifk 
6f this work were fo be -applied we learn from page 21. ^ At my kttf 
refpe^ed and ingenious friend Dr. Goldfmith was pleafed to honour pr, 
Cogan and myfclf with his patronage and ailiftance in the plan for the 
rscDvc V of perfons apparently dead, now on the point of being cihbliOic4 
In this kingdom, I think I cannot ihew a greater proof of my eftecm for 
the deceaftdy than 'by applying the pro6a of tbb pdblintion to an inftita* 
tiooj the deiign of which was faroured by his warm approbation,"^ _ 
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iifg friends. This feafonaibte addrefs was 'produ£tiT&' bf 
much good to mankind. ' How faiiacious and:deceptiite-ihc 
fignt of death are, almoft every day'^ experience has proved 
fincc its publicatiort* 

In 1780^ Dt. Hawcs publiftied a thiird edition of an 
Exaniination of the Rev. J. Weftley's Primitive Pbyfic, 
8vo. So rational a confutation did Dr. Hawes great credit^ ^ 
while it cxpofed the Ignorance of Mr. WelUey, and the 
abfurdity of reniedies founded neither on theory nor ex- 
pcrtcnce. 

Much judicious medical advice is interfperfed in this Ex- 
amination. It expofes the ill-efFeas of prefcribing for fymj)- 
toms without due attention to the hil^ory and progrefs o£ 
difeafes, which knowledge cannot be properly within the 
pVbvincc of thofc who too frequently take upon tbeoi to 
prefcribc. 

' In lySr, the Doftor puWiflicd an Addrefs to the Lcgif- 
Jaturc on the importance of the Humane Society, on the 
fcorc of humanity, philanthropy, and found policy, and found 
policy, and ftated therein a variety of confequehces whidi 
were rationally to be cxpcftcd from the"" general eftablilhmcnt 
of receiving houfcs, more cfpedally if founded on that 
cxtcniive fcalc where alone the patronage of the Legiflaturc 
could place it. . ' 

^ When fudden death happens (^'S oar author) by accident in the pub* 
Ij^. ftreetj or other places on land, too often the confideratlon of inconTe* 
i\^l>ce OTcrcomcs the di^tes of humanity, and no 'frTeiidly door is open ti> 
receive the body i or, if there is» the attendants art ignorant of their dpty. 
£ren when thd affc£^idoate furround the bed of the fttflering objects of pain 
80d ficknel?, and re-epl^o the departing figb, ibnpw fup^refles a^irity, and 
fihrcnfy trinnrphsoYcr wliUoffl. Struck with thcfe varied unfortunate tn« 
conveniences, tlie author is ahxious to recommend general rcceiving-hooieSy 
ifDported by the aut^horlty and ianAIon of the Lcgiflature, conceiting that 
tA be the only meanscof preventing inunatute death and piviiuitore Inter- 
si6nt* ' He ha$,' W^tH tfifs view, tlirongh the medium of pairphletf diftri- 

bttted 
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bated gntU, hints fuggcfted in the public pnuu, and ieiflares on animation 
pnbliclf delivered, recomnwoded fuch eflabliOiments^: ' boti with infinite 
concern, he is obliged to declare, that his onwearied endeavours iiave not 
had the defired effea. 

*' As the gentlemen of the faculty are now fit united, they have not an 
opportunity of affording thai ai&dancc in cafes o£ fudden and accidental 
death, which otherwife, by their attention, /kill, and humanity, they might 
often effect. When medical men are applied to, on fuch onfurtnnate occa* 
fions, they are always introduced to a fcene of real confufion. If the mi- 
ferable obje<ft wears the enfign of poverty, this catadrophe is generally in 
the open flreet, amidfl a croud of fpeOators, whom curioTity and fympathy 
have drawn together ; and as they come by chance, they are not furniihed 
with any of the necefTaiies to forward the medical praOitioner in his lauda- 
ble endeavours to reflore animation. Even if the unhappy peribn, thus 
fuddenly arrefted by the iemblance of death, has the external appearance 
of a better fortune, his iituation \% little mended. InAead of the TcenH 
ingly dead body lying on the cold earth or pavement, it may perhaps be 
laifed from the ground and placed on a (hop floor; but (till the fame con- 
fufion and diftrefs prevail, dill the medical man, on being fent for, has ta 
regret the want of ueceflary as well as proper aiTiAaoce in order to roufe 
the latent fpark of life."* 

About this period the Do£lor commenced an interefting 
plan of medical education, viz. Le£lures on fufpendcd Ani** 
mationi which excited the attention of the faculty and the 
public. As thefe le£tures were nove)| it may be gratifying 
to introduce here fomewbat of their fcope aad obje^ \ 
which were, 

I. To inftruA the yoonger part of the faculty how to preferrc human 
life in every critical circumflance, wherein the vital powers are liable to be 
iufpended ; and to urge the importance of tlie cnquir/, on every piinciple 
of chriflianity, national policy, and humanity. 

a. To confidcr the fundry derangements, which Aifpend the a6ion of the 
principal vital organ, the brain, the heart, or the lungs;, togetlier with the 
various means for reftoring their rcipcAive fun£lions« 

3* An inquiry {{6 far as relates to the prefent fuLje^l) into the effe^s 
•f the animal, vegetable, and mineral poifons ; their deleterious po^-er, ia 

fuddenlv 

* See an AddreG to thq King and Parliament of Great Biitain, 3d. edi^ 
tiouj to which are added, ObicrvauoDS on the Ucoeral Bills of Mortality, 
hy W. Hawes, M. D. 
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iiiddenly die(ht>yiog the Tital fuoAions ; and the" moft approved methods o^ 
pieventing or correcting their baocful effc£l$| when received into the human 
body. 

4. The modes of recoTering perfons fro^ ^ncopz, inebriatioo, trance^ 
^drowning, fuffocation by the cord^ or noxbus %apours> tntenft cold^ or 
lightning. 

5. Important refie(\.ioni on ftill-born chiidr^n> and the moft cfficaciou^ 
pnodes uf reftoring vital a^ion. 

6. The various fymptoms of apparent death, which ibmetimes (upervene 
in acute difeafcS} but which might frequently be furmonntcd by fuitablc 
meafures fpecdily adopted and vigoroufly purfued ; and laftly, the uflial (igns 
of death confidcred, and thofe which are eertain diftmguilhed from thofe 
which are more equivocal, ^c 

Thefe leAures clofed witli an adjudication of prize 
piedals, offered by Dr. Hawes, for the beft difTertations on 
the following queftions ; f^ Are there any pofitive figns of 
extin£tion of human life, independent of putrefa£tion ? 
If fo, what are they? Or if there be not, is putrefaftioi^ 
a certain criterion of death ?" 

The award was couched in the following terms : 

•* Having deliberately confidertd the difTerttions fubmitted to our deter- 
ttiJiation, we unanimoufly adjudge the &old Medal to Dr. Pearibb of Bir* 
jmingham, and the SUver Medal to the diflertation whofe- motto, is ** Huma^ 
mitau* We embrace the prefent opportunity of ei4>reinng our joint tribute 
of approbation to Dr. Hawes, on account of fo fignal an exeition of zeal 
for the interefts of humanity and the advancement of fcience. 

(Signed) «« J. C. JLettsom, A. Fothiroii-l, 

" JoBJi jRaB, ' J. Whitehkad." 

The gold medal was prefented to Mr. Peailbn, with the 
following addrefs : 

*' To you, Sir, 00 the part of your brother, Dr« Pearibn, at Birming- 
ham^ we prefent this honorary roeda), as a tribute juAly 4iie to his abili- 
ties 'and philanthropy. In addition to this we beg to inform him, that a 
dccifion {o much in his favour, Ly fuch truly refpeOable and excellent 
j[>hyficians as Dr. Lettibm, Dr. A. Fothcrgill, Du John Jebb, and Dr. 
* M^hit^hi^l when fo many WeU-writtes cf&yf weit offered foi their )ud^- 

meh't| 
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flnent, wit, ia our opioioD, ftamp hit merit wHh tfie vorld and the mtdU 
cal profeflioo. Wc hope that, at lb ear}y a period of life, his fuccefs will 
lead to JBore important exertions,. lb as to be prodoAire of future fame 
and fortune ; — and that he will feel, in its Mhfk extent, the firft of all 
rewards, the ooofcious fativfaOioo of having contributed to the benefit and 
happinefs of mankind.** 

On' the exergue was Lateai SdmtUiula F^rfam^ I782> round the civic 
vreathy Ad (uifervmttoaem Viu^ et imersmemimm Sciemtia^ Donavit Oul. Hawcs^ 
M. D, within the wreath, Jwoem tptimtmermti, Xican/» Pearfen/* 

•* Thns ended a buHnefs (obferves t!ic Doflor*) bf^hjy interefting to the 
public fafety, and to the promotion of medical knowledge. A bufincii 
which the author can truly iky was (et en foot pnrely for the benefit of 
mankind. His views will be moft amply folfiUfd if his humble example 
(bould induce leAurers at the nniverCties, and in the metropolis, to otfer 
prize medals for enquiries into vi^tatever requires elucidation in the various 
and complicated branches of medicine. The refult of Tuch condu£! would 
be an emulous promotion of public good and profeflioaal reputation.** 

The following elegant compliment from an amiable and 
fcientific pbyGci^i now living 9t Bath, w^ cannot refift 
this opportunity of noticing, as it is fo highly creditable 
b9th to the addreflcf and fyc adrefTed. 

ON THP ART OF RESTORING ANIMATION; 

AODRISSEO TO Dl. MAWXS. 

f*. iyV/A* M rt hminu fr»^iM4 mcteAati ad Dios fitam vitam bMMi^ihtt iniitmarn^ 
/inur. tijvfatqnd^l ^ Cl c &. K 0. 

While jBthers fing of wvlil^^ deeds, 
Embattl'd fqupirons j — foaming deeds ! — 1. 
WhoTe dreadful conflict, (arand ^ide, 
Poi^s forth the faog^iinary tid^ \ 
Wtti| idl thoTe dhrefi^ icenes ^ woe 
That people Plii(o*s realini belong j 
While widows' (bricks, and orphans' cii^s, 
BenM>aa the haugj)ty.viAar*s pme^ 
My Mufe abhors the bloody car. 
And all the impimis pomps of war| 



Willi:. 
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With pitf Tiewi thoTe reftleis th|Of&, . 
Styl*d Princes, Heroes, Conquerors, Kiogs!— 
And bids attune the peacefol lyre> 
To iboje wbpm healing arts infpire; 
Who fan the embers of Promethean fire. 
What TiAor claims fnch juft renown. 
As he who earns the civic crown : 
Whofe godlike office is to fave 
The juft, the ▼irtuous, and the brave ; 
Too oft pale vi^Ums to the Stygian wave ! 
T' unfold the enlivining »rt divioe 
Defer . es a more than mortal (hrinc* 
It long lay hid in Nature's laws. 
Till late Hie gave the Key to Hawis ; 
, Who, zealous of th* importaut trnfl, 

Humanely views the lifdcfs duft ; 
When, if one laUta fpark remains. 
An heart-felt joy rewards his generous pains* 



] 
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We now come to notice another work of the Doftor's, 
wherein his critical and difcriminating power of detcftion 
IS again difplayed : we mean his " Obfervations on the 
General Bills of Mortality." This is certainly ah impor- 
tant work : it concludes thus — 

*' Such are the errors of the modern bills of mortality. " Is it poflible for 
the calculator, philoTopher, phyfician, or the public, to be better informed, 
while the fearchtrs are commonly two a$ ppor and ignotant perfons as the 
parifh affords? Thefe are to lee all dead bodies, and repoit to the company 
of parl(h clerks of what difeafe they died. If the body is emaciated, which 
may happen even in fevers, it is enough for tliem to place it to the article 
of cpnfumptiun, &c. though the death of the party was perhaps owing to 
a malady fpecially different : and thus an account of roottality is fiamcd 
in the highell degree erroneous.*^ 

A feries of afts of humanity juftfy recommended the 
Dodor to the honours, as well as the advantages of^. his pro- 
fcffion. In 1 78 1, the degrcee of M. D. was conferred upon 
fairp^ and in 17(^2^ he offered himfclf as one of the phyOci- 

•• • • cians 
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clans to the Surry Difpenfar j, which called forth'tbe foUotv- 
ing honourable teftimonie^to his charaAcr and abilities : 

** 7« the Govemort of the Surry Difpenfarj. 

** Thcfc areiflftances where wc moomiiieod reluctantly. Upon the pre- 
fent occaiion, of eic^ng a phyfician to the Sorry Difpenfan*, I do mod oor- 
<Ually recommeix] Dr. Hawes, not merely becaufe he ftudied medicine in the 
£ju>oU for a feries of years, but likewife becauie he has pra^fed it for up- 
wards of twenty years in the bed pra^cai fchool in Europe, tlve city of 
London* ^here his humanity as a man, and his (kill as a ph)'ricbn, procured 
him the degree of Doctor of Pbyfic^<-the bed titles certainly to engage your 
fupport I for in a Difpeniaryi where multitudes of poor, but dcferving olfah- 
je£ts, claim your tender iyropathy, a phyfician of known humanity, and tried 
medical (kill, feems pemliaaly adapted for your choice.' It is upon thefe 
confiderafions, and his great iervices to the public in efhrf)ii(hi<ig, in t!ie 
mod zealous inanner, that excellent itoiHtution the Humane Society, that I 
recommend Dr. Hawes on the prefent occafion, knowing him qualified for 
the impeitant office of your phyfician, andlikc^ly to rendcc effcniial fi;nrice< 
to your invaluable charity. 

Samhro^t^Hwfi, (Signed) ^ J.CLettiom." 

This was fucceeded by the following tcftimonies from 
George Fordycc, M. D. : 

** In juftice to the profellkmal daaraOer of Dr. Hawes, I do certify the 
following fa As to have come within my knowledge, and declare the fame to 
be true. That for many years, in the eafly pwrX of his life, he was remark- 
ably attentive to cultivate knowledge in the various branches of medicine^ 
and that he was a Member, and as occafional Prefidentf of ieveral medical 
fbctetiesy with fiime of the mod emmeht phyficians and fiirgeons now in 
London* The DoAor attended )e£hires on botany^ chtfknidj y, materia me* 
dica, prat^ce of phyfic, Jind the cafiss of patients, for upwards of nine years. 
His medical ^ducatbo has, therefore, alTordcd him equal opportunities of 
obtaining found pra^ical knowledge, as could have been roet^ with any 
where. 1 have likewife ob/ervcd his prance among maoy of his patients 
Rvore than fi:venteen ye9irs,<and In every pomt of vSew am deaily convinced 
he is duly qualified to a£l as phyfician to kny public charity. 
Sj. Thomas's H^pita/, (Signed) «« G. FoiDTca." 

Jitly 24th, 1781. 

It is fcarcely neceflary to add^ that the Dpflor was chofen 
by a large majority. 

Ai 
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As the Humane Society is {0 clofely connef^ed with the 
fame of Dr. Hawesi we fhall briefly trace its origin and 
progrefs- 

The penetrating genius of Dr. John Fothergill had, 
many years ago, been aware of the fallacy of the received 
criteria of diflblution*, and io a paper addrefled to the 
Royal Society, he maiotaljied " the poffibility of faying 
^any liyes without rifking any thing/' f 

But the year 1 773 was providentially deftined to ilhinune 
the Englifli nation with regafd to this divine act, for. in that 
year an amiable and ingenious phyfician. Dr. Cogan, tranf- 
lated the ** Amfterdam Memoirs," in order to acquaint the 
Britiih Nation of the pri^^ability pf feftoring perjTons apr 
parently drowned. "^ 

Dr. Hawes, on the perufal of his ingenious fKend^s 
work, indantly embraced a plan fo intimately cbnne^ed 
with individual happinefs and the public good> &nd in con^ 
junftion with Dr. Cogan, in 1 774, exerted himfelf to attra£t 
the public attention to fo important a fubjcft. 

At a general Court of the Dire^Jlors of the Humane Society 
in 1776, Dr. Towers fat as chairman ; and after congratu- 
lating the Society, in a variety of fuccefsful cafes of afto- 
iiifhing recoveries, the chairman ^hus proceeded : 

^ To the well knowa humanity of his (Dr. Hawes's) difpoiition, and to 
that aAivity of benevolence for which he was fo remarkable, this- Society in 
a peat degree owed its prigin. The reafonablenefs and utility of an inftitu- 
tion of this kind had been very early feen by Dr. Hawes, and therefore he 
iud laboured to promote it, with a dUigencie and an ardour that would erer 

. d» 

f What Dr. Fot^crgiU cj,de?Y0ured to proTf ^ illi^ate, and enforce, 04 
this fubje^l, has been fmce attempted in moft mantime States in Europe, 
and he enjoyed ihe pleafuie of living to Ctt thofe rules adopted with fucce'i 
111 this metropolis, by the ardor of.Dc. Hawes and others, which upwards of 
thirty years before he had recommended by his pen. 

Fide Lcttfim'j Memoir* of John Fotbergi/i, M» D. 

t Dr. Cogan has lately added to his other valuable publications a tranf- 
lition of Profcflbr Camper's work on the connexion biptweeo iwitoBiy, ptint- 
iiig, &c. and in the prcfcut year ^ Philofophkal Trcatifc on th^ Paffio^f, 
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dd Mm honour. Indeed, before the eftabliHiment of this Society, he tu^ pub* 
lidy advertUed rewardi^or notice to be bt ought faim of any peribnf in fnch 
iituations, within a reafbnable didance from his own habitation, as tho(e 
who are now the objects of this Inftitudon ; which was the ftronged demons 
ftration of his folicitude to promote fo benevolent a defign ; and that after- 
wards, by joining with his worthy colleague, Dr. Cogan, in adopting the ne- 
ceflary meafures for eftabliihing the prefent ;n(lltytion^ he had perforn^ed a 
real fervice to bis coontiy.'* 

Tht Royal Humane £(ociety wa^ therefore inftituted thif 
year, but no fooner had it furmovntcd the firft difficukles 
infcparable from fuch a novel undertaking, thift it not only 
fixed the attention of the faculty, baj; aUb attired the no- 
tice of the poet, the painter, the dLvioei and the philofe- 
phcr. f 

A popular living writer t> inhispoepo of «* Humanity," 
16 a proof of this a^ertioPi 10 the following poetic tribute :-~ 

f And oh ! 'tis Tbiite, when Tital breath feems fled, 
To feek the awful con6ne^ of the dead ! 
Beneath the bilUw, though the tiAim lies, 
Thy dauntleO ^eal the roarbg main defies ; 
Infpir'd by Hiu, svhefe hallowM touch reftorfd 
The darling (on the widow's fi>nl deplor'd ; 
Her matron bofum eas'd of dire alarms. 
And gave the youth to her despairing arms* 
'Tis thme ^ piuiige in^ the bloating flood, 
Clafp the fwoln frame, and th^w the frozen blood r 
Breathe in the lips re-animating fire. 
Till warm*d to sccovo Lira, the oaowN*o refpire. 

Har^ ! jts (hoie lips once more begin to move, 
What founds z(qcnd of gratitude and iov^ ! 
Kow with the Griat RiocEMia^s praife they glow, 
Then blefs the agents of his power below ; 
New fpruBg to life, the renovated hand, ' 

Joyful before their iecond Saviours (land. 

AnJ 

f. Vide, ** A New Inquiry into the Sufpenfion cf Vital AOion, &c. by 
A. Fothergill, M. D. of Bath,' whofe literary eaertioas,in the caufc n£h\i* 
maoity, have been confpicuous, and of infinite benefit to the cau(e of reini^ 
eitatmn. Sec alio Mr. Kite's ** Eflay on the recovery of the Drowned," 
the iNrorks of Dr. Good^vOyColcJiuuij and otbcf^ oa the iainc iiibjc^ 

t Mr.PiatU 
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And > oh I far fwecter tlian the. breathing fpringp 

V^Wcr than Paradife the wreathes they brin^ '^ 

The bli sful homage reicaed friends impart, 

Th* enraptured incenfe of a parent's heart ; 

0*era«*d, and wond*iiag at themfelvesy tUey fee. 

The magic power of ibft Homanitt I 

By fuch collateral aid, but (lill more by the uncommon 
exertions of one individual, has this inAitutiQn at length 
happily filenced all objeSionsi triuntphedi over prejudice, 
and diffufe4 its benefits over a conGderable part of the 
known world. 

His Majefty gracioufly accepted the gold medal of the 
Society in 1778, f and condefoended to become its immedi- 
jite patron in 1784, and mod benepccntly granted a plot of 
ground near the Serpentine River in Hyde Park, for the 
crcftion of a receiving houfe, in cafe of accidents, where 
the Society have ere£led a neat b\iilding, furni(hed with fuch 
an apparatus as cannot be rivalled in Europe^ for the reftor- 
ation of unfortunate vi^^ims plunged into the contiguous 
Itream. " The Philanthropift may here furvey the im- 
proved and ingenious contrivance^ of ))uipan art, not to 
deftroy but to faveand prefervc life.'- 

In 1796 the DoAor publilhed the tranfa£lion8 of the 
^>ociety from 1774 to 1784; a period of ten years, in one 
voiume odlavo, dedicated apd prcfented by permifllon to the 

King, 

f His Royal Highncfs the Duke of Cumberland was prefented with the 
guiJ medal of this Society, at St. James's Palace, in Aug; X79S1, by Dr. 
Lett Tom, Dr. Hawes, Jofeph Thompfon, and John Nichols, Efquires. 
Dj. hUwts tl;us addreucd the Piincc, ** May it pieafe your Royal Highnefs, 
the Court of Dircftors df the Royal Hunifine Society, an inflitution under 
The purronage of your augnft father, have deputed us to wait' upon your 
Highncfs, torcqueft your acceptance pf the gold medal, and the tranfa^- 
oDs of tlic Society, which are the mod peculiar and didinguiflicd marks of 
approbation in their power to beOow. The former will be a Aanding iponu- 
mtnt of your Royal Highnefv's beneficence and philanthropy, fo, providen- 
tially exerted in the reftoration to life of an unfortunate, defponding filicide.* ' 

His Royal Highnefs accepted the medal and tranfa^ions with that amiable 
condeiccnfion, which adds dignity to the moft ex^hed c^r^^r« Thecbr- 
cumOance ic alludes to was the Prince's exertions in reftcdlig^ life a ymjai^ 
woq^an who had pluogrdhci-ittlfmtQ tbeTbaiscs. ••'•*' 
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Kingy mrith three plates : i. A portrait of his Majefty ;. 1, - 
Apparent diflblution ; 3. Returning animation By-.thiy- 
volume, and the annual reports, publifbed for the annivor-* 
fary feftival, we learn that near three tkoiifand pcrfonsliave 
been refcued from ptcmature death byctheierertioiis of ithe 
Society ;t^^ the benefit of many both in body and /ouir 
** Thcfe are thy. glorious works. Parent of Good !" . ^: :. 

The infinite value of a (ingle life, and flie.advantagC6<ii{ 
the increafe bf populatiotii fls the-bafis of. the riches of die* 
State, we do not mean ;to difcufs here': to every well-in- 
formed mind it is fufficiently obvious. 

This Society continues to fpread its beneficent oaveier 
through every part of the world ; :): bold -and daring, begin-' 
ning where all other ■ inftitutions quit their db|edts> •and * 
where all human expedation was, previous: fx>.2ts.{iiccef$ful 
energies, dormant. It has added a new tie between tho. 
' living and the dead, and almofk by a nairadc :rai(ed with 
the body the wandering foul, alive .to righteoufncfs and 
everlafting peace. 1 

The importance of filch a* member as Dr. Hawes, to the 
very cxiftence of the Society, will readily be granted, when 
we reOe£l how much depends on the zeal and abilities of an 

individual, 

f When to tftefc are tddetf the number faved by foicign Societies, and 
their progeny » their accelGon to the Society in a few years muil be immcoic* . 
— (Sec Adam Smith on the Wealth of l^ations, &c.) 

t The following extraA of a letter from Copenhagen, tranfmitted in 
May, i8co, to the Treafurer, is. too inccrcdiitg for us to pafa ovpr.-^, 
•* With the greated fatisfaOion u-e received and penifcd the work^ of 
Goodwin, Kite, Coleman, and F6fhefgill, wherein the pofCbility of reftrtr- 
ing fafpended animation is, a prhri, evidently - demon(lrafed ; and at the 
iametime in the Tranfa^tions of your Society we found that incomparable 
coIle^Kon of fa^s, which, A^jf«riorf, confirmed the ingenious theories of the 
above authors." — *' His Majcdy the King of Denmark, always attentiye to 
every thing that tends to public titility has alfo moO graciotofly fupported 
our inftitntion : and has, moreover, been plealcd to order the royal (hip 
wharfs, and all armed veflcts, to be fumiihed with fuch innmments and re- 
medies for (a^higand -tcAoring drowned peribns, as they hitherto were in 
want of. In Noi^ifay, Taon, and Jutlandy fimiW Societies have been eic^cd. 
(Signed) ** J. D. HaanuoLDT, and 

• " C. O. RArw, 

Rrgiftrart of the Copcn!ia^Q HamaA« &x.\tv« . 
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individiiaT, in many- itiflitimot^ of a public nztme, whobe^ 
comes voluntarily the kind and labouring oar, to forward' 
and execute every yjcw propofed, ii&theobjeA of its aggre^ 
gate body. Dr. Haines in private is extremely regular, 
Ttfmg early. His extenfive correfpondf nee With various 
parts o£ Europe, &c'. relative to the Humane Society, pre* 
paring its annual reports, arranging its monthly bufmefsy • 
and receiving and disburfing its accountSf occupy Ho fmall 
(bare in the daily routine of employlnenti and the ardour, 
difplayed in thefe labours does bim in6nite credit. 

But, not to this Society is the D6£kor*s time aloncjdevoted, 
ns be is an aflive friend of many public inftitutions,. atid 
Vice Prcfidctot of the London EleArical Difpenfary^ To 
witnefs the DodJor pcrfedHy happy,, we* muft view him at 
the fublime annual proceflion at the London Tavern, df 
perfonsreftorcdto life, than where a more impreflive fpe£la«t ; 
cle was never exhibited to human pbfervation. 

*' To fee the vital glow re tarn , 

Reanimate the faded cheeky 

Life's fe6ble Ijpark. reikindledburir/' 

And £n*e whtt language cannot fpe^k.!' , ' 
«« When attending tUe annual fefltvalof th*s'innitution»yoii would then, 
with me, my friends, have enjoyed the trued feaftof the foul. You would 
have fecn tlie tear of gratitude darting from the eye of the aged matron. 
"Vou would'have beheld the fond father retuniing« by a filcnt but irrcfiiliblc 
kind of eloquence, bis ardent thanks to the promoters of his prefent happi* 
ncfs. You would have been witnefs to a group of happy beings, each bear« " 
ing the great charter of his faith, and. offering uptoGodandtheir prelert- 
ers the inccnrc of their unfeigned thanks. The fight would have warmed 
Yonr hearts, and mud have enlided you aooxwgd the firm unaltenaUe friendf 
of this excellent eftabliihmcnt.»*t 

The Doftor in converfation is plcafant and inftruftlve, 
his good humour entertains while his knowledge- edifies. 
We are now about to difmifs an article to lis particularly 
pleafingy not only in the record of private worth, but on 

the 

f Vic)e Rex. R. Ii«ni4^*s AnoiverTary Sermon, p. xy. 
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the broader bafis of public good, which has 'gradiially ad- 
vanced as the Humane Society has profpered ; and we anti- 
cipate the day when the Legiflature will no longer fuffer it 
to exift only in the cafual proteflion of voluntary contributi- 
ons ; but embracing it as an obje£t of national policy, diffufe 
its beneficial energies through every part of the Britifh do- 
minions* f. ; i. .. 

Tbift Society is indebted to the abilities of that ingenious 
zrtitt Smiriff for two. very, fine pictures, engraved by Pol- 
lardi in 17871 reprefentii^i .Pkte i. a young man take% 
out of the water, apparently dead, in the fight of his dif- 
trefled parents—Plate 2. the young man reftored to life. % 

In delineating this biographical (ketch, we have, in ccn- 
jun£licn with our own, given fcntiments of many highly 
refpe&ed living charaAers, of whom it is juft to infer^ that 
they are above any bias, but on the fide of truth. We con*- 
clttde with a wi(h^ that Dr. Hawes may long enjoy the well- 
earned laurels which fencircle his name, anil hope that th6 
public will be ever emulous, to patronifehis eitenfive philan- 
thropic views, with an ardour furpaffed only by their im- 
portanee and great public utility. 

** The conquering hero led demands our priift, 
Who botfts of Tiftory with ten thouland flain. 

Than he vrho from untimely death doth raife 
One ^'Mm to his weeping friends again." 

Dr. Hawes is fenior phyfician to the Surry and London 
Difpenfaries, honorary member of the Royal P. S. Edin, 
Maffachufetts, H. S. Manchcfter, !• P. S. Bath, A. S. 
&c. &c. 

MR. 

t See an excellent Sermon on Viulity, by the late Lord Biih«p of Su 
David's, (p. 27.) which our Ihnits will not permit us to quote at len£tb 
Sixth Edit. * 

t See the interefting and faocifol comment on thefe points conuincd In a 
work entitled Psunting Pcrfonificd, *c. % fols. ^mo. by A. Bicknell, Lfq, 
Baldwin, 1790. 
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WHEN nations which are involved in almoft conftaitf 
commotion and warface can find time to contemplate a 
country which has hichertor. preferved peace, in defpite ol 
the faflions which have afTailed it, and which, by this means^ 
is rifing rapidly to pro(^ricy.and power, it cannot be unin* 
terefttng to them to review the' lives and {Prominent featui^es 
which charadterife thofe confpiQuous individi^k, to whom 
the pupils of defperate politics and party- writers have af^ 
cribed the influence of an oppofite European fadion.' . 

Mr, Randolph-is one oEthbfc w|fO ftand. highly elevated 
on this ftumbling. block of foreigpi error ; and may^be^ho- 
noure.d, perhaps, with the xi<-atlaatic epithet of a^thdrked^ 
charaEler. ■ '. * ... . .j."* 

As it is ea&ri however, to ilamp a miftaken itjtipreffion 
than efface it ;ias a. jxnovated opinion of the people may 
chance to hring men again into power, who have gone out 
under a temporary cloud ; and as^ foreign interefts .may 
hinge on the pivot of conciliation ^ the ^iographicad recorder 
of living fubjefls ibpuld inveftigate ,the fadls he fets down 
with a pure and impartial eye. • . 

Edmund Randolph, Efquire,. rs the o^ly fon of John 
Randolph, Efquire, the laft Attbrncy General of Virginia, 
under ^he colonial jurifdiftion, who efpoufcd the royal caufe, 
and left his native country with Lord Dunmore. They arc 
of the famijy of' Sir John Randolph^ of honourable and 
rcfpcQable memory, and are underftood to be his lineal 
dcfccndants. 

John Randolph, Efquire, the father of this gentleman, 
married a Mifs Jennings, of Maryland,i fifter to a gentleman 
of that name, who is well known in London for hisnrbanity 
and other good qualities. By this marriage he had three 
children: Edmund, the gentleman whbfelifSf wc arc about 

to 
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to etamiiiei siM two fiftersj (the.beU^s of their countryi) 
who efpottfed the toyal caufe with their fatheri and experi- 
enced fccnes of ^Siiifkj amd difficult jri for which that caufe 
was greasy qidebt^d to them. 

Young Mr. R^i^olph diflbnted from the political opini- 
on of his father, under whom he had been bred to the ftudf 
of the law ; and, without any coliufive inducement to the 
political divifion of the family, (fuch as in many cafes hap- 
pened with a tiew to fecure property and interefl,) he pe- 
remptorily refufed to s^rcompapy his father to England^ and 
took arms in the American contcfti 

Thus he was, at a very early period, launched into the 
world by hb mental iqdet^endehcCj and without any refource 
but his native talents. 

He was (hortly after admitted to the practice of .the law, 
it is (aid, with fome degree of indulgence in refpeft to his 
years and circumftances. He foon difplayed confiderable 
talents as a barrifter ; and after a fatisfadlory difcharge of 
fecretarial duties to the Convention of his ftate, and feeing 
a little military feryice in the fuite of Geperal Walhington, 
he was called to the civil appointment of Attorney General 
of Virginia, which had been occupied by his father under 
the regal governments He, about this time, married a 
daughter of Robert Carter Nicholas, Efquire, late regal 
trcafurer of Virginia, and a man of high and popular inte- 
grity and refpefb. By this lady he had feveral children ; and 
he enjoyed with her, at Richmond and in its neighbourhood, 
all tho(e domeftic comforts to which a popular reputation, 
profeflional abilitics» a benevolent and a hofpitable difpofition 
entitled him. 

Thus he continued feveral years to hold in the capacity of 
Attorney General, (fpr which natunchad particularly dcGgn- 
ed him,) an extenlive pra£lice, the confidence of hU^cUents^ 
and the approbation of the community. 

iSoor-^igof.' . A a Mr. 
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Mr. Randolph is a man of handfomc perfdn, middle ftai^ 
ture, pleafant countenance, genteel manners, and cafy 
affable atidrefs; With thcfc and other aceompliflied ad- 
vantages, added to a merited poptilarity, Mr- Randolph 
was called by his cotintry to fill the chair of the chief ma- 
giftrate in the executive department of Virginia. After 
filling the dignified office of Governor, with great applaufe> 
he ^^as e)e6led to a feat in the legiflaturej where he was alfo 
a leading membei*; 

General Waftiington was now eleAed Prefident of the 
United States i and in 1790 he thought proper to appoint 
Kir. Rancjjolph, Attorney General of the Federal* Union. 
In this capacity he was equally fuccefsful as when he held 
the fame appointment in the independent fovereignty of his 
hatire (late ; but it is probable that the neceflary pomp of 
office dc^prived him of many comforts, for which its emolu- 
ments iTladc very poor compenfation. He fupported the 
truft, however, with becoming dignity and eclat j and on 
the appointment of Mr. Secretary Jefferfon to the diploma- 
tic funflions of the United States in France, he fucceeded 
him in the office of Secretary of State, whence his negocia- 
tions with the miniRer of the French Republic halve more 
loudly announced his name in Europe. 

It remains to reviCw the hiftory of fad^s, which cannot 
ivell be underfto^d, while they remain enveloped by pre- 
judiced, ind by party reprefentation. 

Mr. Randolph, it has been already obfcrved, was the 
fucf cffor of Mr. Jefferfon 5 a man of firft rate abilities, who 
was fo far from being a foil to give additional luftre to the 
brilliancy of Mr. Randolph's talents, that he became necef- 
farily a favourite gem of the people, exhibited in eternal 
contraft ; and placed die fatisfaftory condu£i of his follow- 
er Tftti' proportionate didance. 

On the fifth of , December 1793, the Prefident of the 
.tTttited States, by meffag^i laid before the Senate and Houfe 

of 
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of R«prefentatives of the United States in Congrefsaflem-^ 
bled, the whole of the cortefpondence of the United States 
with Mr. Hanimondi Envoy from the Court of Great Britain, 
and with Mr. Genet, Envoy from the French Republic, 
concerning the differences then fubfifting with their refpec- 
tive countries. The copies of thefe voluminous documents 
were certified by Mr. Jefferfon, as Secretary of State, oii 
the fourth day of December 1793. And on the 21ft of 
January 1 794, Mr. Randolph, as Secretary of State^ tranf- 
mitted a paper to the Speaker of the Houfe of Reprefenta- 
tivesi ^hich had been omitted by Mr. Jefferfon. From 
hence we afcertain Mr. Randolph's promotion to that office 
to have taken place about the i ft of January 1794, and ht 
was fucceeded as Attorney General by Mr. Bradford, who 
was foon afterwards forely afflifled with the indifpofition o^ 
which he died, about the peiiod of Mr. Randolph's refig- 
nation of this laft appointment. 

On his coming into office, as Secretairy of State, his at- 
tention was immediately called to the prote£lion of his 
country's neutrality in the confliAs of European commotioil. 
'fhe intrigues of Mr. Genet had found employment for his 
predeceffor on the one hand, and the adjuftments with Mr. 
Hammond on the fubjc£is of the weftern ports, anJ the 
preliminaries of ai commercial treaty had kept him bufy on 
the other. Both thefe important concerns had been report- 
ed through the official channel, at Mr. Jefforfon's appci .t- 
ment to Franc<f \ and there remained much for Mr. Randolph 
to finifli beyond the labours of his predeceffor. 

A correfpondcnce had been carried on between theSe- 
cretary of State and Governor Shelby, concerning certain 
French cniiffaries, who had travelled to the weftern parts of 
the United States ; and who "U ere fuppofed to be engaged 
in raifing a force in Kentucky, for the purpofe of an incur- 
Con into the territories of Louifiana, in the dominions of 

A a 2 ^9 
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•the King of Spain. On this Tubjcft Governor Shelby 
wrote to t!ie Secretary of State on the 13th January 1794, 
/Irawing a line of diftinAion between hi5 opinion and his 
duty : which difcrimination afforded Mr. Riandolph no very 
difcouraging profpefl, had he been afbually a partiCan of 
Francey as fome men feem to have infinuated. » 

Every one knows that^ at that period^ Spain was in alli- 
ance with Great Britain, and that both were in the field 
againft France, as the common enemy of monarchy. 'Hofe 
who wift to be fatisfied how far Mr. Randolph exerted him- 
felf againd the undue influence of the French emxflarres in 
America, will do well to refer to his letter to Governor 
Shelby, dated Philadelphia, March 29th, 1 794, which is to 
be found among the State Papers of the United States. 

If we reafon from fuch general principles iais are con- 
tained in that letter, or from the manner and fentiments 
which Mr. Randolph had applied to them, there feems lo 
be.no caufe to afcribe to him any other than a fyftem of 
politics which is founded on the law of nations, the eflence 
of fovereign right, and the juftice due to all countries^ 
whether monarchies or republics. Wherefoever an extra- 
neous fa£l exifts, he applies it uniformly to the fame fcale 
of principle by which he admeafures the concerns of its 
opponent; and his apparent warmth feems to'be kindlecl 
on the altar of American zeal. But, at a date very fiioztly 
after this> he exprefTes himfclf in a moire partial ftyle in 
favour of France, and fomcwhat inveterately againft Eng- 
land } the refult whereof was, his refignation of the fecrc- 
tarial office, and a quarrel with General WaQiington, wha 
bad been from his youth up, one of his principal friends 
and benefaflors. 

Whether this unfortunate occurrence (poflibly ftimufated 
by diplomatic intrigue) (hould militate to efiace his former 
merits; whether the circumiftanees with which it was 

clothed 
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clothed (hould go to palliate erroneous conclufions ; whether 
the (late of the times inight have required the fineifc of 
modern policy ; or what degree of culpability, if any, 
(hould attach to Mr. Randolph, the' public will be bed able 
to decide, on a review of the preoiifes which his vindi- 
cation fubmits. 

It will be recol]e£ied9 that at this period, the Secretary 
of State was enthralled on all fides by the fchemes of 
oppofitc faftions, as well as by tjie adjaftment of pofitical 
difference with the refpeftivc belligerent powers. In the 
official negociations with Great Britain, the retention of 
the weftern pods, the incur(ions of the Indian favagcs, the 
feduflions of the American Negroes, his Majedy'sTiid ruc- 
tions to his ihips, the remembrance of a horrid civil war, 
and fufpicious circumdances in the Pennfylvania infurrec- 
tion, excited many unpleafant fenfations on their nece(rary 
reviewal ; while, on* the other hand, the Minidcr of France 
found an ample ground for umbrage, and remondrance 
in the features of the commercial treaty then on the tapis 
with the Cabinet of the BritiQi Monarchy ; and the obliga- 
tions of the public debt, and national gratitude to France^ 
(which her citizens bad liocus-pocufejd from the ledger of 
monarchy to the journals of an occafional democracy,) had 
not only been played off as powerful engines of intrigue, 
while in the hands of Mr. Genet, but were evidcfnUy 
adopted as the continued means of the Great yation^ 
though under a different mocJififatiQn of their fydem, in 
the hands of his fucceffor^ 

While things were thus tranfa£ting, the difpatches of 
the French Minider to his Government, were intercepted 
by a Briti(h (hip of war, which contained, amongd other 
things, certain dateroents implicating Mr. Randol^ili. Lord 
Grcnville tranfmitted thefe to Mr. Hammond, who was 
then Minider from the Court of Ix>ndou at Phibdelphia« 
Mr. Hammond put them into the hanjis of Mr. Wolcott, 

Secretary 
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Secretary of the Trcafury of the United States; and Mr# 
Wolcott laid them before General Washington, who was 
'Aen Prefident of the XJnited States. 

By the Conftitution of the Federal GoTernmcnt, the 
Prefident of the United States is inverted with the entire 
authority of tl^e executive department i but on general 
Wafhington's acceffion to this high and dignified office, 
he very modeftly diftrufted his own abilities, and adopted 
the expedient of calling in the advice of. a Council. This 
he compofed of the principal heads of departments ; viz. 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treafury, the 
Secretary of W^^^t ^tnd the Attorney General. 

This Council was called together on all the great emer- 
gencies of State . that he might not only thereby enjoy 
the bed informed and moft confidential advice of the com- 
munity ; but that he might be tbus completely armed 
againft any clafhing of interefts, or the interference of one 
branch with the office and concerns of another. 

In the prcfent inftance, there feems to have been a new 
f xifting cafe, wherein hisfyftem was unavoidably mutilated, 
and yet it was a cafe of the otmoft importance to the com- 
munity ; for no lefs an officer than the Secretary of State 
himfelf) feemed to be impeachable on the face of the inter- 
cepted difpatches, and he thus necefiarily became excluded 
from the ordinary council, while the Attorney General la- 
boured under the inconvenience of his death-bed malady. 
There remained only the Secretary of the Treafury, who 
had communed with Mr. Hammond ; and the Secretary of 
War, who hlmfeif b^ame the fucceflbr of Mr. Randolph. 
Thcfe two the Prefident had convened as his ordinary coun- 
cil on this occafion ; -and they were aftually engaged on the 
cjiquiry when Mr. Randolph entered the apartment, in the 
courfe of his ordinary fundions, in the capacity of Secretary 
of Stane. / 

« On 
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*> (yn Wedneiftift tbc z9thof Aognft* Z795>'' &ys Mr. Randolph in hit- 
VindicBtion, ** I «M gokif to the Prc(idcnt'«, as uTualy at oiiic o'clock iA 
the morning, when his Stcwd, Mr. Kidd, caroc to mc at Mr. Rawle $, la 
Market-ftreet, and informed ine> that the Prefident dcHrcd roe to poflpoi|e 
my vifit until half after ten. I Aippofed, at firft, that he mijfht wifh to 
hafe the latcft hour for writing by the ibothcrn mail of that day, or pciw 
hat>ft to ride out. But as I was defiroos to ftik him a (hort queftionr which 
would determine me as to the manner of executing (ome buiineis, to be car- 
ried to him that morning, I enquired of Mr. Kidd if he was then occupied 
with any particular perTon^and I was anfwered, that the Prefident was every - 
moment expecting fome gentlemen. Accordingly I turned to the offici^ 
Jkndf at the appoiiited hoMr, «jiled at the PrefidentV i defiicd the fentanty 
who attended at th€4oor, to tell the Prefident that I was come. But upon 
being informed that Mr. Wolcott ,and CoL Pickering had been there for 
fome time, I wei>t op (lairs, and began to think that the fltward had com- 
mitted a miftake. t fuppoicd that a confultatioa with the heads of depart*. 
•nenti had been intefidcd to be held by the Prefident early in the ^ay, and- 
that it might be proper for me to expbun the caofe of my delay ; but whoi 
I entered the Prefident's room, he, with great formality, tore from his 
ihair, and Meffrs. Wolcott and Pickering were alfo marked in their efforts 
to a like formality. 1 therefore reibWed to wait for the unfolding of this 
myderious appearance. Very few words palTed between the Prefident and 
myfclf ; and thofe which fell from him (hewed plainly to me that he wiihcd to 
harry to fomcthing eKc* i/nmediately afterwards he put his hand intu hit 
pocket, and, pulling oat a large letter^ CsAA Something uf this nature : <' Mr. 
Randolph ! hrre is a letter, which lAfiCnc you to read, andmake i^fh expla- 
*' nations as you choofe.** I took it, and found it to be a letter written in 
French by Mr. Fancbct, on abopt fifteen pages of large paper. On reading 
the ktter, I percciTcd that two of the moft material papers, which were called 
thr difpatches No. 3 and 6» were not with it I obfimred to th^ Piefidcn*, 
that I prefiimed tbc letter to be an interccj^cd one. Jllc nc^Jtd his head. 

On this occafioni h fctmj^ the Prefident rcqucflcd Mcflirt. 
Wolcott and Pickering to interrogate Mr Randolph ; vi hich, 
although Mr. Wolcott put only one queilion to him, of no 
very material concern^ fo diflatisfied ^him, that he retired 
immediately to the Secretary's ofEcc, locked up his apart- 
ments in JfrJu quoy delivered the key to the ^cfTcngcr of 
the department, and accompanied it with the rcfigiution of 
his ofiice. 

Af 
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As M. Fattchet, the Freilcb Miniftery bowcTeri'Iurilefc 
Philadelphia on his way to France, and was yet unembftrk* 
ed at Rhode Ifland, Mr. Randolph fet out Either imixledjl- 
ately, in order to procure from him an explanation of cer- 
tain ambiguous expreflions, ,which feemcd to attach to him 
a criminal conftrudion ; and, after his return from Rhode 
Ifland, he returned to his native Qite, Vifginia, where he 
has refumed the prolcilion of a lawyer with his wonted 
fuccefs. 

It will be unnecefiary to tire the public patience with Mr. 
Randolph's vindication, or the detail of iriTcftigation with 
which this tranfaAion was accompanied. Our plan does 
not admit offuch lengthy detail as a full illuflratiQn of this 
fubje£l would demand. Wc are, therefore, to refer them to 
the American State Papers for the difpatches "alhided to. 

' ^ •■■•'' M. ^ 
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THE worts of eycry landfcapc painter mull tieceJTarily 
receive a (Irong tinfture from the place where he made his 
early (Indies. In Watteau^s piftures there is much to ad- 
mire, but as he formed his tafte upon the gardens of the 
Thuillerics, and the dipt hedges or rafther gfeen walls in the 
villas that furround the metropolis of France, where 

** GroTC Dods at gro?e, each alley has a brother, 
«« And half the platifonD juft reflc£ls the other,*' 

he has fometimes given ns^ature in a majquerade habit. All 
this might originate in the place where he made his early 
ftudics abounding in this fantaftic fccncry — but be that as it 
may, with what a contraft are we prcfcntcd in the works of 
'Mr. Sandby, whofe ftudies have embraced the whole circle 
of pidurefque nature, from the Ibrub that bloflbms in the 

hedge 
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h6dge»row to tke |>opiar that glitters ia the gbde» — from 
the -Bodditlg bcech^ tiat wreaths its eddjantaftic roots Jo 
high, to the majeftic oak that towers on tlie fummit of tlie 
mountaiDi — from the cultured vale, waving vitb yellovf 
^rain^ to the tremendous rock, 



-**'Whofe fofty^'brow 



'* Ftowtis (/er the foamfaig ^ood bcbw.** 

From the frequent contemplation of Ais variety of fcc- 
ncry^ a variety with which Great Btitajn abounds, he has 
formed a ftyle peculiarly hiis o\Vn, and peculiarly Engfifli, 
andj among the artifls apd aiiiateurs of this country, de- 
fervedly hofds a high char^£lerfor rafte and'talent. 

Paul Sandby is dcfcendcd from a branch of the famHy of 
Saunbyi of "liab worth, in Nottinghamfliire, and was bom 
at Nottingham, in the year 1732. In the year 1746, he 
came to London, and having an early bias towar^s^ the arti^ 
got introduced into the drawing roofti at the Tower. 

When he had been thcte abbut two years, the late Wil- 
liam Aiiguftus, Duke of Cumberland, who had previoufly 
taken a curjory view of Scotland, thinking it proper to 
have^j/i aBual furvej made of the Highlands, young Sandby 
was appointed draughtfman, under the infpeflion of Mr. 
David Watfon. With this gentleman he traveliecl through 
the north arid weflern parts of that mod romantic country, 
and made many (ketches from the (lupendous and terrific 
fcencry with which it abot^nds.^ This may be confidered 
as Mr. Sandby's firft academy, and though rude, it was 
grand : it was nature in her wilikft^mood, and, the point 
in which he infpefted it, gave to him that power which he 
fo eminently pofTeflcs of delineating thofe broad and (trik- 
ing mafles of light and fhadow, which have marked his 

works*, 

^ From (ficie firft lines of genioi he nuK^e a nomber of fmall etchirgf 
whi<;h, on bis return to London, he ibid to Mcl&s. RyUnd and Biyce, wlio 
publlfhed them in a folio toIuidc. 
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works ; for, without neg1e£ling the fmaller obje£^s, you fee 
the great aim of the artift has been to give that general 
appearance of nature which feparates the drawings of the 
landfcape painter from thofe of the botanift. 

Thefe drawings, excellent as they were when we confi- 
der the age of the artifti could on^ be confidered as the 
amufement of his leifure hoursi for drawing of plans 
^bounding in ftraight lines was the leading .obje£t of his 
tour, and fo dry and unintereftio^ a ftudy being neither 
congenial to his tade, nor wprthy of his talentS| he^ in the 
year 1752, quitted the fervicc of the furvey, and reQdejd 
with his brothcri the late Mr. Thomas Sandby, at Windfor* 
Puring his cont^nuahicc ip this place, he too)c n>ore than 
fcvcnty views of Windfor and Eton. This gave him an 
introduftion to that beautiful ftyle of architeGure impro- 
perly denominated Gothic, and the manner he treated it 
gave fo pifturefque an cffefk to thefe landfcapcs, ^hat Sir 
Jofcph Banks purchafed them all at a very liberal price-'^ 

Mr. Sandby had foon after the honour of bein? one pf 
this gentlenian's party, in a tour through North and South 
Wales, and made a great ngmber of ftetches from remark- 
able fcenes, caftles, feats, $cc. under the patronage of the 
Jate Sir Watkin Willj^ms Wynne. He afterwards took many 
more views fron) fcenes in the fame country, which, with 
thofe befote-mentipned,' he transferred to copper-plates, 
and m&de leveral fct of prints in imitation of drawings in 
biller or Indian ink. The firft hint gf the procefs by which 
this cfFeft i$ given tp an engraving, we have been told Mr. 
Sandby received from the honourable Charles Greville, 
vklipfe tafte and judgment in every branch of polite art is 
too well known to need this tribute. Profiting by this 
hint, Mr. Sandby has fo far improved upon it, a^ to bring 
the captivating art of aquatinia to a degree of pcrfediou 
nover before known in this or any other country. 

■. • Thefe 
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Tbc(c being before' the public^ wilf, to thofc who havp 
not fcen the drawings, give a good idea of the manner pt 
the artift. They unite w}th a degree of individuality, which 
Renders them mhroriL of ^hc placep reprefented, a force, 
clearnefs, tranfparendy, and pi£lurefque efFeft, which hat 
been rarely attained by any artift of any period. The viewi 
Vc generally fuch as intereft either the lover of rural fce^ 
nery, or ancient archite£lure. The points of view in 
yhich they ate taken arc generally well chofcn ; and their 
value increafes from the bridges, caftle.o, abbeys, and oth^ 
monuments of ancient days from which they are copied, 
being mouldering to duft,or annually deftroyed by the rmh- 
lefs devaftatipns of innovation, or the endlefs variations of 
modern tafte. 

About the year 1753, Mr.Sandbyand fcveral other mem- 
bers of an academy who met at what had been previoudy 
Roubilliac, the Statuary's workfbop, in St. Martin's Lane, 
wifliing to extend their plan, and eftablifli a fociety on a 
broader baGs, held fcveral meetings, for the purpofc of 
making new regulations, &c. Concerning thefc regula- 
tions, it may be fuppofed, there were variety of opinions ; 
biit Hogarth, who was one of the me nber^, ani wh3 dc- 
fervedly held a very high rank in the artS| difapproved of 
them all, and wifiied the Society to remain as it then was. 
He thought that Enlarging the number of fludents would 
induce a crowd of young men to quit more profitable pur- 
fuits, neglc£l what might be more fuitable to their talents, 
and introduce to the pra£tice of the arts more profeflbrs 
than the arts would fupport. 

This naturally involved him io many difputes with his 
brother artifts, and as thefe difputcs were not always con- 
ducted with philofophic calmnefs, the fatiiift fometimes faid 
things that his opponents deemed rather too fcverc for the 
occafion. On the publication of the AnalyCs of Besuty, 

they recriminated with intereft. • 

Among 
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Among the prints which were then j>ubli{hed to ridicule 
J^is fy/lem, line of beauty% &c. are fix or eight from the burin 
of Mr. Sandb/i* who was ,then a very young man, and 
haS| we have been told, fince declaredi t|iat had he known 
Mr. Hogarth's merit then as well as he does now^ he would 
on no account I^ye drawn ^' line which might tend to his 
difpraifc. 

\ On the inftitution of the Roj^al Acadeniyi Mr Sandby 
was ele£ted a Royal Academician. 

By tl>e recommendation of the Duke di Grafton, the 
Marquis of Granby, in the year 1768, appointed him chief 
Drawing Matter of the Royal Academy at Woolwich, which 
of&ce he dill holds with great honour to himfelt, and advanr 
tage to the inftitution ; and it muft afford him a high gra- 
tification to fee many, able and diftinguiflied draughtfmen 
among the officers of artillery and corps of engineeis, who 
have been formed under his inftru£^ions. 

His induftry has been as remarkable. as his genius; the 
number of his drawings, difleminated. dirough the cabinet^ 
of the amateurs of the arts, has been ^mnienfc* To par- 
ticularize any of his produdions, would be throwing a de- 
gree of neglcft on thofe tjiat we omitted. Their merit is 
of a fuperior kind, and the fcenery he delineates is, in many 
cafes, not merely an addrefs to the eye, but an appeal to 
the mind. The towering, though almod tottering battle- 
ments of the baronial cadle, difplay dignity in rpins, and 
ihew the inflability of all b^^man grandeur. The moulder- 
ijig fragments of th? ivy-mantled ?bbey, venerable even 

in 

* A I'ul of the prints and defcnptton of the obje^ls of the fatircy &c- 
as alio Hogarih*t ubjc£Uoos to the inAitution of a Royal Academy, is in 
the third volume of Hogarth illudrated, compiled from Hogarth*s manu-' 
kripts by John Ireland. 

Tlie print reprcfcniing the burning of the Temple of Diana at Ephcfus, 
is a night frcitc, and enriched with c^'prefs-trefs, capitalsi well forn^e«i 
<«afc$, and iuperb edifices, defigncd in a good tafle, lod etched with 2^ 
fpiril and ^fk(\ that wc have rarely feen er^ualled. 
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in decay, mnft briilg to our recoI1c£^ion the reverential awe 
with which they #cre once contetnplatiej ; for, as it is 
well obfcrved by Mr. Walpolc, when wfe enter a gothic cJi- 
thedr^l, we do not afk ourfelves who was the builderi but 
what was the religion of the country ? 

The views that he has taken of our more modern man* 
fions arc, generally fpeaking, pifturcfquc, and invariably 
(^orred. They will be to future ages what the ancient 
ruins before-mentioned are to this, a mirror of things' 

THAT WERE, 

The landfcapes which he has defigned from fancy beam 
with tafte and talent. We believe he has occ^iionally 
painted in oil, but niever havp feen any of his prodnftions 
in this walk, except a pifturc from Gray*s poem of the 
Bard, which, we were told, was painted at an early period 
of his life, and which has great merit. 
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JOHN CLERK, Efq- of Eldin, is a younger fon of Sir 
John Clerk, of Pennycuick, in the .county of Mid- Lothian. 
Of the father we krtow but little : he Mras a Baron of Ex- 
chequer, and one of the Commiflxontrs for ncgociating the 
Union between Scotland and England. Mr. Pinkerton, in 
his late work, infof ms us, that he was a perfon of great 
erudition, and a profound antiquarian. To thc»firft volume 
of the Tranfadions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
there is prefixed a hiftoty of its origin and inftitulion, and 
from it we learn that Sir John and Dr. John Clerk, a phy^ 
fician of great eminence, were the firft vice-prefidents of 
that learned body, then bearing the title of 27'f Society for 
improving Arts dnd Sdences^ ox mote 'generally diftinguiflic'd 
by the name of The Philofophical Society of Edinburgh. 
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Mr. Glerk was originally intended fer the mescal Itntg 
he was fent to the Univerfity of £dinbi»rgli) but a pre<k>* 
minaiit inclination to a military and navd life induced him 
to renounce his (ludies; We have not the means of aC* 
certaining what were his purfuits for feveral fubfequent 
years, but are inclined to conjeflurc^ ths(t they were of a 
defulrory nature; As, however, his literary work is die 
Veputcd produ^lion of a man pra^Ually unacquainted with 
maritime matters, his wifli to enter the navy mull have 
been counterafted, probably by the intervention of hi^ 
friends. Whether a predileftion for the army, which 
had proved fatal to a great many of his relatives, finally 
Ifd hioi into that ferviec we know not: neither is it of 
eflential confcqucnc*? to afcertain. He latterly retired to 
the country, and bcftowed his whole attention on an ex<^ 
ten rive coal- work he pofTefled^ 

In this occupation Mr. Clerk had athple opportunity to 
cultivate the itrong mechanical genius with which he was 
endowed. The large fcale on which the engines neccflary 
in working coal-mines are generally conflru£led, was hap- 
pily adapted, efpecially when feconded by the profpeft of 
temporal benefits, to improve the individtfal who was other- 
wife fond of invcftigating the laws of mechanifm. One 
fuccefsful efTay fucceeded another, and even the failure of 
a plan fuggcftcd new and more fortunate modes of opera- 
lion. In fine, his reputation in this refpcft is fuch, that be, 
has been confultcd in the management of every colliery in 
Scotland ; and the proprietors, who repofed on his judg- 
ment, have had folid reafon to congratulate themfelves 
.on their confidence. 

In a note to his Introduftion to the Eflay on Naval 
Tactics, Mr. Clerk informs us, that it was written in 1781, 
immediately after the furrender of Lord CornwaHis's army, 
t!xc confequcnce of Admiral Greaves's unfuccefsful ren- 
counter with the French fleet pfl^ the mouth of tlic Chefa- 
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peak. Only a few copies of it, however, were printed at 
diat time, and difftributed among his friends. It is faid, 
that he was earneftly requeued to delay publication on the 
plea that his plan ought not to be divulged to the world, 
but privately communicated to the Board of Admiralty f 
and that when the advice was complied with, the commu- 
nication met with a cold reception. 

But whatever may have been the fate of Mr. Clerk's 
application to the Admiralty, the work attra£led the atten- 
tion of feveral eminent officers, and was honoured with 
their approbation. In the a£lion with the Dutch fleet, in 
179S, Admiral Vifcount Duncan followed the plan laid 
down in the Efl^ay ; and, on his return, perfonally exprefTcd 
his obligations to the author. Among others the celebrated 
Rodney is known to have held it in high eftimation ;, and 
we gather from a note to page 13, of part iv. vol. 2. that 
his Lordihip fent the author a copy of vol. i. (printed in 
1782) with marginal ftri&ures in his own hand-writings 
They arrived too late to be introduced in that volume on 
its re*appearance in 1 790, but it is hoped Mr. Clerk will 
on the firft opportunity, communicate the Admirar4 re- 
marks, as they mull doubtlefs . form a valuable commentary 
on his own ingenious produ&ion. With how much avidiiy 
do we frequently fearch for unimportant ^i&t^//^ on fomc 
ancient poet ? — But with how much greater carneftnefs 
ought we to covet fcbolia on a work that interefts our ns^vai 
glory as a nation ? 

In 1790, part i. was publiQied in one quarto volume, 
under the title of jin EJfay en Naval TaclicSy fijlematical 
and hiftoricai^ %vhb explatiatorj Plates. The work is divided 
into four parts, and each of thefe fubdivided into feciicns; 
the flrft, comprifing the whole of vol* 1. treats of the attack 
from the windward. In 17971 vol. 2, containing the three 
other parts, was publiflied *, part ii. treating of the attack 
ff fiiits from leewards part iiL being an hillorical fketch 

M 
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of nayal ta^^kt ; and ptit iv. Wiog a £«iiiar flcetdb dm-ing 
the year 1782, whieh was the IsJk year of the American 
war. 

As Mr. Clerk has empldycd mashe«iatica1 demoofiratioQ 
and diagrams to iliuftrate and eftablHb geaieral theorcmsb ?o4 
then put them to the teft by applyiog them to real engage- 
mentSy his plan, and its execotton, are within the concep- 
tion of the moft ordinary dapafiity. Remavkable for a 
happy mode of iiJiiibration ftee frbm obfcurity and proii^ity, 
he never entangles his reader amidft the vncoiUh pbrafco- 
logy of fca^farit^ nrwrii, nor hy any devious eicurfiona 
from the diretl line leading to his general corollary. We 
do not recolle£k any Britiih writer who has written on ma- 
ritime affairs, and 'ufed demonfixation in illuftrating his 
fubje£l : but writings of this nature have been particuJarJy 
numerous in France, and not nnfrequent in HoVUnd. T-o 
enumerate thefe would be a fuperfluous talk } but we may 
mention a work by the Vifcount.die Greoier, learradmiral 
in the French navy,, entitled, .PArt de ta Guerre fur Mer^ 
Sec. the Art of War at Sea, or Naval Tallies reduced to 
nev% Principles, 410. with plates, Paris 178.7. 

The bed performance, however, on this fubjed is ^be 
Monociivrery or Skilful Seaman ^ being an effay on. the theory 
and practice of the various movements of a ihip at fea, as 
well as of naval evolutions in general, with plates.^ This 
fcientific' although elementary work is the production of 
Mr. Bource de Villehuet, and held in the highcft edima- 
tion in France. It is divided into four parts. The three 
firft are particuhrly devoted to the conftruftion of the dif- 
ferent parts of a ihip, and the art of managing her. In 
the (iril of thefe he treats of the a£Uons of .fluids on the 
furfaces of fol4d bodies, their effefts when the bodies arc 

motive 

• Tk5s work and the. preceding were tranflttcd by- thp Cheralier dc 
Saufcuil, knight of the hioft noble order of St. PhlTIp, Ac. and publUhtd 
'ml^Z% (Hooper, Lont!hn) ^n-i.h many iotereftiDg notei byan EngliOi 
ofSccr^ poiaiing out the diifcrcoce \n the praAice of the EnglUb and French 
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tnoti^e by pCrcuffion,' thie centres of gravity an4 gyration 
of bodies^ the a£kion of the wind on a (hip's fails individo^ 
ally and collcaivcly< and of the water on her rudder, the 
figure, fize, and pofition of every article of her apparel. 
In the fecopd be adduced reafons for all the evolutions to 
be performed by a fliip, points out their nature and condaft 
in every probable fituation, gives direAions for chafing, 
traces the curve of purfuit, of which we (hall afterwards 
have occafiou to fpeak, and concludes with rules for board- 
ing and oppofing it. The third part relates to making, 
careening, (heathingf ballaAing, lading, and rigging; and 
the fourth is an Effay on Naval Evolutions^ defcribing the 
divifion of fleets, orders of convoys, failings battle, and 
retreat, with methods of manoeuvring in all thefe various 
cafesj in bringing to a£kioti, avoiding it^ doubling on an 
enemy, forcing his line, or for any oth^r fuppofable pur- 
pofe. We are led, however, from internal evidence and a 
reference to dates, to conclude, that Mr« . Clerk had not 
feen this very valuable work. 

It is remarkable, pbferves our authpr in ihfi introduAion 
to vol. I, that during the two laft wars, as well a$ the pre-, 
fent (the American war), when fingle (hips or a few only 
encountered, Britiih failors, if not vi£lorioiifion every occa- 
fipn, never failed to exhibit inftances of (kilful feamanfliip 
and intrepidity : but when a number were formed in line of 
battle, in no inftance has any thing memorable been atchiev- 
ed. Some have afcribed this^to the fuperior con(lru£lion of 
•the enemy's (hips, which thus had it in their power to avoid 
an engagement by out-failing ours. Others have iofinuated 
that our Teamen, whatever may have been their former cha- 
radier, were in no refpcds preferable to ihofe of our rivals. 
Mr. Clerk's purpofe is to (hew that the want of (uccefs in 
the then late great fea- fights ought not to be attributed either 
to any abatement of fpirit in our men, or even to any fault 
in the conftru^iLon of our (liipping. We fay then late^ be- 

1800 — i8oi« B U, caufe. 
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•aufe, in Ae prefent war, our naval glory hat foared aboye 
M Greeky above all^ Homan fame : — and it has done fo J>]r 
an invariable adherence to the maxims unfolded in our au- 
dior*s treatife, which has become the vade-mecum of evciy 
officer, from the midftipman to the Lord Hi^h Admiral. 

After the many petty principalities of Europe were 
melted down intaextenfivc Inngdoms> the aequifition of in- 
ternal tranquillity corifolidated their ftrength and enabled 
them to form (landing armies and well appointed navies. 
Anterior to the reigii of Queen Elizabeth, the maritime 
operations of England do not merit to be recorded, and 
even thetr might have proved too inconfiderable to attraft 
the notice of the hiftorian, if the national energy had not 
been (limulated to exertion by the hoftile aggreflion of Spain. 
The dcftruAioi> of the celebrated Armada is an immortal 
ir;ut of theft-ill and heroifm of Englifhmen., Tetitmufl: 
be acknowledged that the Spaniard fuftainedthe greateft da- 
mage from the elements : if thefc had been favourable, thc 
fiiial iflue of the expedition might have proved not fo fortu- 
nate to this country, and certainly not fo difaftrous to the 
enemy. Britain, divided into two independent kingdoms, 
had been haraflcd by mutual jealoufies- and rancorous hofti- 
lity. She had not Icifure to avail herfclf of l^hat law which, 
nature ha» affigned her infular fituation, namely^ that to 
communicafe with the reft of the world, and toprote£l her 
commerce, (he mu{t have numerous flsips and faiJors r oa 
all fides on which the ocean was to be crofled. The tem- 
perament of the times was not avfpicious to maritime pur- 
fiitts. The age of chivalry had pa(red away, and that of re- 
ligious bigotry commenced : but it was not until the firfl: 
years of the prefent ceiv^ry that the age or fpirit of com- 
merce, the grand nur&Vy of hardy feamen, began to deve- 
lope itfclf. 

In their terrible conflifts with the Dutch durbg the laft 
centtMry, the £ngli(b^ whethev equal or inferior in number, 

' ' victorious 
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Vidoriotis or ilhnrftedy CYinced the moft cnthafiaftic courage; 
and, it oiuft be owned, that the enemy were not deficient 
in valour or naudcal knowledge. We dill read widi afto- 
niihment of battles fought in this period by numbers ranged 
on each fide, that are unknown in later times ; of battles 
continuing for two, and even three dajrs, and rendered re- 
markable by the moft daring a£ls of prowefs. The faccefs 
againft the far-famed Armada laid the foundation of that 
proud, intrepid fpirit' which diftinguiflies our navy, and 
which was then infufed into the people. Occafionally de- ' 
prefled by inglorious engagements, the former habitual im-i 
prcffion continued, neverthelefs, gradually progreiBve, until 
at prefent, favoured by a combxhation of cirumftances, it 
is ingrafted in the very nature of Englifli failors, and their 
fiuperiority has become fo predominant, that they are not 
inaptly denominated the gods of tht ocean^ Formerly, how- 
ever, our fleets, when tried on a great fcale, wete f'lr from 
being fo fuccefsful as the nation was led to exped from their 
fortune in fmaller conflifls y on thofe occafions the enemy 
either efcaped without fuftaining any important injury, or 
contended with honour. By a train of reflexions approxi* 
mating to thefe, our author was led to infer, that the want 
of fuccefs, palpable incapacity apart, muft have originated 
from the enemy's having acquired a fuperior knowledge, and 
adopted fome new fyftem of managing great fleets, either 
not known, or not fufficiently attended to by us ; or that 
we had perfilled in following antiquated rules, which ex* 
perience and later improvement ought to have reje£ted. 
This fuperiority on the part of the French may not, perhaps, 
have operated any faither than in enabling them to avoid an 
a£^ion, or felc£k a favourable pofition ; but, as Mr. Clerk 
juftly obferves, " though to be completely vi£toriou$ cannot 
always be in our power, to be conftantly baflied, and denied 
the fatisfa£lion of retaliation, almoft on every occaiion, is 
not only Oiameful, but, in truths has been the caufc of oaf 
Ute misfortunes." 

Bba 
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In fctlion i. he treats of the method of atiisck from wihcf* 
ward, in the cafe of fingle diips ; and, in the next, draws 
, a comparifon of the cffefts of fhot direfled againft the rig- 
ging, wi^h its efTeds when cJirctled againft the hull. As it 
appears from the Moniteury the official journal of the prc^ 
fcnt coiifular government of France, that the old praflice of 
their navy is renounced in favour of the Britifh cuftom of* 
iirinp: at tiie hull, we fliall be excufed for adverting to Mr. 
Clerk's fentiments in tliis fc£lion, at greater length than we 
fir ft intended, Suppofe the (hip A bears down before the 
wnd on an enemy B, who, although wifliing to avoid a 
clofc ei>;Tpj][en:eiK, lies to with an intent to receive her afiail- 
ant with every advantage. It is obvious that Bhas ft in her 
power to fire broadfides at the rigging or at the hull of A in 
hcr.i»>)>roach. If (lie adopts the firft plan, and fuccefsfully, 
thp crippled ft.ite of A, who in her progrcfs can only bring 
bow-cbacts to bear on B, muft difaWe her from clofing with_ 
her waryzr.tagonift* who unhurt proceeds on her courfe, or- 
pfofccutes her manoeuvres, while A' is forced to repair the 
damage ihe has fuftained, in order to follow the purfuit, 
or ujuiertake any fubfequent operation. If, on the contary, 
J^. points at the hull, A ise.xpofcd by this raking fire to lofc 
a number of her men ; but her courfe is not inapeded, and, 
on clollrt^ fuperior hardiiiood muft decide the iffiie of the 
oonteil. Moreover, the vulnerable area, when the fire is 
djreded agi^inft the hull only, is but a twentieth part of the 
a'va comprehending the rigging and hull, and confequently 
there arc fo many fewer chances of making the fiiot tell^ if 
Ave may ufe a common expreffion. 

Doubilcfs Mr. Clerk's arguments are incontrovertible, as 
to the propriety of firing at the rigging in the approach; 
but it does by no means follow, that the fame plan ought to 
be adopted when the vefiels lie alongfidc of each other. 
There the objeft is not to arreft the motion of either, bu^ 
to excel in the bufinefs of mutual dcftrufti6n# It id, there- 
fore. 
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fore, ncccflary to ftrikc at the vitals, by flaughtering ihofe 
on board, and, if poffihle, wounding the hoflilc vctTcl in an 
eflential quarter. Toeft'efk this, the moll eligible method 
appears to be, to point tlie guns exactly at the elevation of 
the enemy's upper-deck, fo that, making allowance «for the 
reeling of the difcharging vcflcl,^ there is a probability of the 
balls ilriking the timbers of the other. The Trench pracVicc 
of firing at the rigging in clofe adlion is manifeilly erroneous, 
for a multitude of fliot miift be difcharged before the cncmy**s 
canvas can be fo cut, and her yards ai^d Tiggin'\ fo mangled, 
as to render her unmanageable j befidts, the defperate attack 
of boarding remains, while the number of her crew is un- 
diminiflied, at lead in any fenfible manner. Bat the fame 
number of balls fent in a lower dircdlion, fome by hulling 
her, and others fweeping the decks, or cutting the marts by 
the board, could not poffibly fail to decide the battle. Even 
fuppofing the inferiority of the Britifh method, the French, % 
by adopting it, arc placed on a par with their antagonifts;. 
whereas, in cafe of its fuperiority, ^heyraife themfclvcs to 
a level with the enemy, and in^fo far deprive him of an exc^a- 
fivc advantage ; in fine, they lofe nothing, and gain every 
tiling. The next great feJt-fight may, tlicrcfore, be cxpeft- 
«d to-be Hnprecedented in point of bloodflied. 

Although Mt. Clerk's EiTay be a work of ihefirft import- 
ance to this country I we cannot follow him minutely ; arif'i' 
indeed, any "further remarks would require tobc illuftnittd' 
by plates, in <hc thirtl and fourth fcdions, he gives rules 
for br-ingi»g fleets into aftion from windward, and fupports 
them by a mtiltipliciiy of examples from our naval Kiilory, 
not only in cafes where the Britifh fleets were to windward, 
but alfo where the French, by keeping their fleets to wint- 
ward, have (hewn a dillikc, both of making the attack-then;- 
fcives, and of fuflfering the Britifli fleet to approach then • 
The refult of his obftrvations is, that the attack had been 
invariably made by a long extended line, generally from the 
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vindward quarter, and by (leeriog every individual (hip of 
that line upon her oppofite of the enemy, f but more parti- 
cularly the (hips in the van ; that this mode of attack had 
proved fatal, in every attempt, and our (hips been fo difabled 
and ill-fupported, that thf enemy were permitted not only 
to make fail and leave us, but, in pafliog, to pour in the 
fire of their whole line on our van, without a pofTibility of 
retaliation on oUr part ; and that it would feeman idea had 
been formed, by flopping the van, of taking, deftroying, or 
difabling, th^c whole of the enemy's line, a meafure which 
the event had (hewn to be impracticable. Befides, Was 
not, afks our author, fuch an idea contradi&ery to the gene- 
ral complaint of the deiiciency of our (hips in point of fail- 
ing ? for if this deficiency exifted, would it not have been 
more natural, in chafing the enemy, to make fure of the 
flowed failing veiTels in the rear, than |o attempt to get up 
with the fwiftcd (hips in the van ? 

He next proceeds to give his mode of attack horn wind<« 
ward on the rear of the enemy, niore particularly on his 
three ftcrnmoft (hips, and where the enemy tacks or Wearq 
his fleet to fupport them, or endeavours to avoid the attaclc 
on his rear, by wearing and palfing on contrary tacks to 
leeward. Thereafter he traces the efle£l and confeqiienc^a 
of the wind (liifting during the attack from the S^indward^ 
in all probable cafes. Every individual inftance is r^uced 
to demonftration, and illudrated by figures. The firft vo- 
lume concludes with an appendix, in which he invedigates 
3ir George Pocock's engagement with the jVench fieet under 
JVf. D'Ach^, in the Eaft Indies, 1758, and very properly 
reprobates the mode of attack (dill van after van) by what 
is dyled the curve of purfuit, as even more injurious than 
^y the la(hing form, which he had prevtoufly exploded. 

The fecond volume commences with the attacki^ of fleets 
Stoai leeward, and treats of fleets working to windward, of 
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the fimple arttacic, crofs attack, with various examples of 
cutting the enemy's lifte in particular cafesi and of the per- 
peodiculat attack) or attack at right angks. We have al- 
ready mentioned that parts iiL and iv. contain ttn hiftoric^l 
&etch of nayal taAics, in the courfe of which the author 
applies his principles to inveftigate all bur niemoiable fea- 
fights, of which we poflefs any authentic detailed account, 
until the clofe of the American war* We hope he will 
extend his labours to the concluGonof the pre&nt war ; and, 
as he had the fagacity to forefee our puiflance and fuccefs, 
confirm his tenetSj by narrating the fortuna^ cffc€ts 6t 
their prafiice. 

Singular ^it was, that any pe'rfoa could except to Mr. 
Clerk's making public his Work) and dill more fo, that a 
writer of the Monthly Review (bould have adopted fucfa an 
unfounded opinion, unlefs we are to fuppofe, and indeed 
appearances warrant the fuppofition^ that the critic, (on the 
firft volume) faved himfelf from the taik of reading the 
book, by an unqualified charge of improper and unfeafonable 
publication AUquando bonus dormitat Homerus* Mr. ClerVs 
primary obje£l, is to point out the moll approved mode of 
a£ling to advantage, when the whole of an eneniiy's fleet 
cannot be overtaken, and to (hew the manner of approach- 
ing themi agreeably to the laws of naval tadics. The 
French cannot derive any improper information from thii : 
no mancpuvre is neceflary to bring us to a£lion : *< we always 
are ready" is the burden of our national fong } *< andtfsbey 
wont Jight «/, nvhat can we do mor^ ^" 

It was not to be fuppofed that the afiive genius of Mr. 
Clerk would reft (atisficd with the two volumes he has al- 
ready publiflied on nautical fcience. He has completed, if 
our information be correal, a work on (bip*building, and on 
the true and perfe£l model of a failing yeflel. Thus having 
ftood forth, at the clofe of the lad war, to defend the cha- 
ra<^er of our feamen, by afcribing to them fuperior qualifi- 
cations inherent in their nature, and having- pointed out the 
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mod approved modes of employing thefe qualifications, he 
wiflics alio to deprive the enemy of any advantage tn the bet- 
ter conftruftion of their vcijels. The (kill of the French 
ihip-builders is edeemed throughout Europe ; and fo great 
is their reputation among ourfelves, notwithftanding national 
prejudices, that iherc is not^a Britilh oflScer who does not 
covet the command of a prize-fliip, taken from them, in pre- 
ference to a Briiifti-buiitvtflel, and that fuch prizes arc al- 
ways made the chafing (hips. Some time ago avery refpec- 
table Society was formed in London, under the patronage of 
feveral noblemen and other perfons pf didindion and public 
fpirit, with a view to cultivate the improvement of naval ar- 
chitefture in all its branches. It owes its cxiftencc chiefly 
to Mr. Sewell, Cornhill, who, in 1 791, publi(heda fmall col- 
Icflion^of papers on naval architeQure, originally communi- 
cated through the channel of the European Magazine. The 
munificence'of the members enabled the Society to offer not 
only honorary, but pecuniary rewards for every ufcful inven- 
tion or difcovcry ; even fums pf twenty, thirty, and a hun- 
dred guineas. Every well-wilher to his country muft wiOi 
fuccefs to fo laudable an inditution. 

While Britifli (hips are condrucled by precedent, and not 
by fcience-, while we prefer borrowing inrmrovements rather 
than originating them ^ it is apparent that Fcance mud have 
the advantage of us by means of her naval feminaries •, and 
ii)ay, under a judicious adminidration, convert her knowledge 
of fhiprbuilding into an important branch of commerce Oi> 
the return of peace. Books on marine architecture are very 
numerous in that country. We have already particularized 
M. Bourd^'s valuable performance; and we will conclude 
with recommending two others to the attention of opr coun- 
trymen. The fird of thefe is Trailc EUmentaire de la Con-- 
Jlruclhn des raijpaux^ &c. An elementary Treatife on the 
Condrudion of Veflels, quarto, Paris, 1787. The author, 
M. Vial da Clairbois, engineer and builder in ordinary to the 
mariuej has embciii(hcd h^s work with twenty large copper- 
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{dates, the dlefigns being taJtcn by M. dc Gay, fub-cnginccr, 
iwuhfuch fcrupulous exafilncfs, that not even a bolt is omitt- 
ed or mifplaced. It was originajlly compofcd for the ufe of 
^hc ftudeiits of the Marine School, and pubhflicd by order of 
Marftiall de Caftries, Miniftcr and Secretary of State foe 
the Marine Departmant. 

The other of thefe works is Traite Pratique du Grei^ 
tmnt^ &c. A praftical Treatife on the Rigging of Shipc 
of War, and other failing Vcflcls, by M, LefcalUcr, Com- 
jx^iiTary General of- the Colonics, &<:. This pcrforpiancc 
was publifticd in 1791, in two volumes, quarto, with 
plates, by order of the King, for the in(lru£)ion of thofe ii¥* 
tended for the fea' fcrvicc. It i^ an ufefuf elementary book \ 
but we regret that the author confined himfclf to mere dir 
dadic information, without entering on fpecutative joints, 
mathematical dedu£liou, and the eftaUifhment of fomc 
permanent theory. Citizen LefcaUier is, we believe, the 
prefent maritime prcfcft at L'Orient, and one of Bonaparte's 
CounfcHors of State in ordinary fcrvicc. 

Much as we eftcem Mr. Clerk's Efiay, taken by itfclf, wc*^ 
cannot help remarking, that its merit is flill more incrcaf- 
ed^ when it is considered as the produ4Elion of a man, whofe 
own genius and reflection, unaided by pra£lice, enabled him 
to accomplidi it« He ha« been defcrifced to-us as poflcfling 
all tbofe fair qualities, which are cpmmonly implied by the 
charadejr of a plsia honeft country gentleman ; as the father ". 
oi a numerous family, all arrived at years of maturity j and 
as ftill healthy, although advanced in life, being about 
fevcnty years of age. Long may be live to enjoy his repu- 
tation of felf-taught Ikill and eminence in nautical fcience ; 
and, — ue h^d almoft faidy^*— that honour which national 
gratitude bedows ; but our prefent adminiilration arc lafidi 
only in gratifying their projects of political ambition. JL 
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every fpecieB of ufeful exertion, both as a profefltdnal iium^ 
and as a member of fociety at large, than the fubj^ft of the 
prefcnt memoir. Placed by tlic medical experience, whidi 
he is known to poflefs, in a very elevated rank among bis 
brethren, and enjoying, as well from domeftic fources, as 
from long and extenfive prafkice, a refpe^aUe fortune^ be 
has inceiTantly hbourc;d fof thf: beoiefit and happineft of 
the human race. 

Not renouncing the peculiar tominunity in which he was 
brought up, yet above the prejudices of any fed or fociety, 
be has uniformly pUrfued the eondufl which the AiagnanU 
xnous Penn, one of its founders, purAied ; confidering, in 
the light of a FKiEKOf every liberal and worthy man, withr 
out regard to any peculiarity of fentiments, or habits, when 
not repugnant to virtue* We are far from meaning to afiert 
that he is without failings, for who of us is perfefl ? but 
they are the fallings of a mind of fenfibtlity, of g<;nerofity, 
of affe£lion ; the blots in the fun arc loft amtd the brightnefs 
of his meridian fplendour. 

As a proof of this liberality of leligious fentiment, we 
have feen an Efiay of the Do£lor*8on religious perfecution^ 
which was printed to prefent ta his particubr friends; in 
which, after intimating that about 3000 religious focieties 
exift in the world, he proceeds as fellows : 

" In the great important truths of rcligbn, as thqr tttpe£k the mori! go- 
vernment and infiniic gopdncfs of a Supreme Being : and the adorable ad^ 
bumble relation between the Creator and the creature, mankipd feem gene- 
yally UDtted ; it is in fubordinate poinds that the greateft afperity h^s been 
vatntawcd, as if they were folely eiTential to the happinefs of mankind ; 
mhertas a juft confidcr^^tion of thf univerjfality of the Almighty's goodnefs^ 
who permits all {c{\s to exift pc^eably under his moral a^nqr, would 
fCipel prejudice, and fnhftittite forbearance and concord. For, whkh fcA 
^ares to airogate to itfelf the only true rel^ion, and thus exclude the jndg- 
■nent and principles of 2|999 other focieties ? By whofe agency or pe^i;t)iiGoi^ 
do all thcfe foctctles cxiO, and find happinefs in their refpeAive teaets ? — 
By the wifdom of the Creator. Well, indeed, might it be applied to the 
iiarrou nefs or bitternefs of a fcAary, *' Thou c^n'A fee t^e mote in thy 
tvotbe(*s eye, but \^llt not contempUtc the beam in thy own^'* 

* The 
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*thc rooie we {prudiiix^ into natoril objcAs, and rcfk^ upon their estf- 
tciice and formation ; the more forcibly are we compelled to condnde, that 
Infinite Wifdom has been pleafed to create and conftitote fuch an incalcu* 
iable variety ar<»obd us, that no two thingt were ever made alike. In 
vain would be the labour of that man, who (hould attempt to find two 
feeds, or two leaves, exactly fimtlar i like the plodding individual, who, 
with the point of his pen, made a million of dots on paper, in hope, but 
a vkin hope it proved, of finding two of eqiSal form and dimenfions ; hence, 
if the finger of the Supreme Archite^ has been pleafed to imprcfs on his 
own works an endlefs variety ; not only in the outward creatbn, but like- 
wise in the fentient principle, is it not impious to perfeccte for difference of 
opinion, or modes of adoring him, whofe ways are iaid to be pad finding 



out? 

*< If any zd of his intelle^al creatitrcs could add to his felicity, per- 
haps no combined operatsoo of oors could afford a more acceptable oblation, 
than his divef fified creation, moving in different paths to the altar of praUe 
and thanksgiving, and ultimately uniting in one centre of adoration. 

<' Of his intellectual creatures in this globe alone, fifty thoufand die 
every day; immenfc as this number is, how diminutive mufl it appear, were 
contemplation to carry the mind to regions without nuipber, in the expanlc 
of the heavens ! f and what fe^aries then dare to limit the infinity of his 
love, and prefumptnoufly arrogate the title of a chofen few to themfclves ! 
What idea have they of that Being, who is equally good as powerful ! if 
fifty thoufand fouls of this globe, this grain .of fand in the vifiblc creation, 
daily pafs from time to eternity, are there not manfions prepared in our 
Father's honfe fufficient for their reception ?" 

The dcferving objeft of this memoir, having often, in 
the moments of fecial intercourfe, difclofed many circuni-f 
(lances of his life to the writer of this article, he hopes 
that the difplay of what cannot fail of animating induftry, 
and exciting emulation, among mankind, will not be con- 
ndered as a breach of confidence. The anecdotes that will 
be related are from a genuine foorce, and cannot fail of 
being proportlonably interefting. 

In 

•f- Herfchcll, I think, has ohterted, that in one fweep of fifteen icfrreet^ 
•f his jH't^at telcfcope, in that part of the heavens called the Milky Way, 
he counted Tome thoufjnds of fhirs ; and if we allow thefc, and others 
yvithin the range of the eye, as Ains to other worlds, all inhabited accord* 
ing to Divine Witdom, incalculable millions of beings muft every moment 
of time be travelling towards the heaven of heaveni, the puic empyreum 
«!' ir\f0mprehenrible excellence I 
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In the vafl: Atlantic ocean, in eighteen degrees of nortk 
latitude, and fixty-thrce degrees of weft longitude, within 
the verge of the tropica, is Gtuated, near Tortola, si 
fmall ifland, about three miles in circumference, called 
Little Van Dyke. In this fccludcd fpot, about the clofe wc 
believe of the year 1744, John Coakley Lettfom drew the 
£rft breath of his valuable life. His aQcdlors, on the 
father's fide, originated from Lettfom, or, as it is called ia 
Doomfday-book, Ledfom, a fmall village in Cheshire : on 
the mother's fide they are lineally defcended from Sir Caefar 
Coakley, an Iri/h baronet, whofe family have uniformly pof- 
fciTed a feat in the parliament of that kingdom, the laft of 
whom was Sir Vcfey Coakley- Diflfcrent branches of thefe 
families, during the government in Ireland of Ireton, fon- 
iii-Iaw of the Prote£lor Cromwell, went to Barbadoes, in 
favour of the-Commonwealth, and fettkd afterwards in 
difTcrent iflands among that large clutter known to us by 
the name of the Leeward and Windward Iflands. 

When only about Cix years of age, the young fubjedl of 
our attention was fent tojEngland for his education. Among 
individuals, as well as nations, how often do the moft im- 
portant events arife from the moft trifling! The future dcf- . 
tiny of the infant Lettfom fcems to have been determined 
by the accidental circumftancc of his landing at a fea-port, 
where Mr. Fothcrgili, then a celebrated preacher among 
the quakcrs, and own brother to the late didinguiflicd phy- 
Ccian of the fame name, happened to be on a vifit ; and he 
was received into the very fame houfe in which the preacher 
lodged. The excellent man had no child j but immediately 
a parental affection, in favour of the Atlantic youth, wa^ 
imprefll*d on his mind ; and, by his advice, he was fent to 
fchool to Mr. Thompfon, uncle to the phyfician of the fame 
f^ame in London, who was then afliftant in the fchool, with 
\yhoin and his pupil an inviolable friendfliip, now of half a 

century'^ 
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century's duration, commenced, and ftill contitiuies with 
unabated fervour. . 

Mr. Thompfon's fchool was -in the vicitiity of Warring- 
ton, where Mr. Fothergill lived, and, by this means, the 
fu)perintendance of his education was continued till the pe- 
riod when the law admits of a youth choofing his own guar- 
dian, which, in confequcnce of the death of his father fomc 
years before, he did, in the perfon of hisfriendly protcflor. 
The amiable paftor accepted the important charge, and 
placed him, with a view to his future profcflion, with Dr. 
SutclifF, intending, when of proper age and experience, to 
recommend him to the patronage of his brother, then in the. 
higheft line of praAice on the great'theatre of London. 

After leaving Dr. SutcliflF, our young proficient came to 
town, and afliduoufly attended St. Thomas's Hofpital for 
two years i h6 then went back to h^s native foil to take 
poffeffion of a property which came to him by the death of 
his father, and elder brother, who having contrived to run 
through an ample fortune in a few years, left very little of 
the family eftate to be inherited by our hero, except a num* 
ber of negro flavcs, whom, to his honour, he emancipated'; 
and, in the twenty-third year of his age, as he has often 
told the writer of this article, found himfelf five hundred 
pounds worfe than nothing. >^ 

The fortune of Mr. Lcttfom was henceforth, therefore, 
folely to be made as a medical pranitioner ; and, as difficulty 
begets exertion, fo (Irenuous were his endeavours, and fo 
cxtcnfive was his pra£tice in Tortola, where he fettled, that, 
in a very fliort time, he was enabled to retur'n to Europ<c, 
and to vifit the great medical fchools of Paris, Edinburgh, 
and Leyden, at the latter of which univerfities he took his 
degree. To complete his education, he vifited, befides 
Paris, mod of the places of refort for the relief of invalids 
abroad; as Spa inWedphalia, Aix la Chapelle, and various 
Others. 

When 
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When he viGtcd Paris, be carried, among other hcmotnu 
:ible recommendations, the following one from Dr. Fiaokiio 
to Monfieur Dubeiurg « 

Lomdrti^ 30 A^mt^ 1760* 
<€»••«• Ccttc lettrc ▼oils fcra rcmife par \t DoAcur IaxxXoxhl^ jeuoe 
n^dccin amcr^quain dc beaucoup de fnerite, qui eft dc la paifible icAe de« 
Trcmbleurs, tx. que vous regarderitz confequemoient au moint comme une 
rarcte a contempler, quand m^e ▼ous ^ariez epou(e toutes les preventions 
dc la pUpart de yos coaopatriotes fur k comptc de cet bannes gpn>/* ' » 
CEuvres de FrankliD, torn. iL p« 3x4. Pa^il, 1773* 

He was afterwards introduced tp the celebrated Macquecr^ 
Le Roi» and others cl^raflers confpicuous at that period,, 
and with whom he corrcfponded till their deceafe. Hepub- 
Hfhed the life of his friend Dubourg^ in the firft volume of 
the Memoirs of the Medical Society of London^ After this 
circuit, he repaired to London, where he finally fettled, with 
the undeviating friendOiip of his old guardian, and the par 
tronage of his brother, the phyfician, whofe life he has lived 
to publlfh to evince his gratitude. Abput the year I7<^9f. 
he was admitted a member of the Royal College of PhyG-. 
cians. The Year after, he was el^Gcd a fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries; and in the year fucceedjng that, a 
fellow of the Royal Society : but of ihefe appointments wc 
fliall take occafion to fpeak hereafter. 

Under fuch patronage, with a mind richly florid with 
fcience, matured by refleflion, improved by early and dear- . 
bought experience, fuccefs was infured ; and its fruits were 
difplayed, not in a faftidious conduft and oftentatious pa- 
rade, but in benevolent fchemcs for the relief of the dif- 
trefled poor, and numerous charitable inftitutions to miti- 
gate pain and repel difeafe. Many of thefe originated with 
himfelf ; and, of thofe that were planned by others, mo/t 
received from him confiderable improvement, and all his 
active fupport. His fubfequent marriage with an amiable 

woman. 
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woman, and the additbif of a confiderable fortune bf that 
niarriage, enlarged the means^ of doing good ; nof has the 
neceflary Attention to the interefts and hapt>ine($ o( a- nume* 
rous family, the i^fult of that marriage, permitted hi» zeal 
in the caufe of philanthropy to cool, or reftrained the cur-' 
rent, in very arduous times, of a weU»4ire£ked liberality* 
He has, in many inftances, foftered genius, cberiihed fci-> 
ence, and expanded the circle of the arts, in periods of 
individual and national diftrefe, vnprecedented in the annals 
of this country, and hia pur/Sf equally with his pen, has 
been devoted to their caufe. Medicine, botany, and che- 
raiftry, have been particularly indebted to his zealous re- 
fearches ; foreigners of talents and merit have ever found 
a hoifitable reception under his roof -, and he has conftantly 
kept up a correfpondence with the literati of the firft emi- 
nence, both throughout Europe and America* 

It mnft be confeiStd, indeed^ that profeflional men, of 
great praAice and popularity, and efpccially phyficians, have 
more abundant opportunities of becoming ufeful members 
of the grand community of mankind, than any other clafs 
or order of perfons wfaatfoever. And if, as in the cafe 
under our immediate confideration, to great medical prac- 
tice, is added a due proportion of philanthropy, neither the ' 
kgilUrtor who protefis our perfons and our property, nor 
the divine to whom is committed the facted charge of what 
is more valuable than the mod appreciated of our worldly 
pefieffions, hath fo many occaiioas of adminiftering to the, 
healthy and the fickmfiy the ftrength and weaknefs of our 
bodies and our mind. 

If it happens, moreover, that a character of this defcrip- 
tion is eftabliihed in the va(^ metropolis of this mighty em- 
pire, a circumftance which, likewife, applies to the fabje£t 
of this memoir, the powers of healing multiply and eicpand 
a thoufand fold. The duty of a m&tropolitan ^phyficiati^ 
indeed of every other ta x certain degree, is mod imperft # 'y 

p^formed 
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performed by him who is contented to hear the htftory o^*^ 
flifeafcy examine its fymptomsy prefcribe to its immediate flate/ 
smdj^ben fet off, fee in handi to viGt other patients^ till tbo 
golden tour of the day is performed. It is part of the medi'-^ 
cal fun£^ion to apply balm to riie troubles that alarm the 
icpaginationi the pangSi that agonize the fenfes» the feor 
fibility that bleeds at the heart, and the Aerves that tremb)e 
to the Gcknefs of the foui !^— from aU ivhich fo many dif- 
Orders of the body are aggravated or produced^ And we 
are persuaded that jmany a heart is broken^ many a confti-^ 
tut ion overborne, and nliany a life loftf for w;iot of that ' 
timely fuccour and relief which m'ofl; of our medical, ipesk 
would give> were not the lick in mindy body, or eftate, to 
defer their confidence, from vain fear or falfc delicacy, till., 
too l»te. A fagacious and tender hearted pta^litioner wilt 
comfeinc urbaoity of manners, and gentlenefs of demt^nour . 
with profeflvonal fktil 5 for want of which, the patitnti ia 
more than one i n (la nee we could name, has fallen a Vl£til1lv^ 
to that coarfe, and abrupt. Hot to fay brutal violence, of 
indifference, which familiarity with fbt fufFerifigs of hufnati^ 
nature, is known fometimcs to create. t , 

Few perfons living have had, in a courfe of upwards- of; 
thirty yczTS plenitude of pTs^dice in London^,* (o much power^: 
and we believe, fo nluch inclination, to ferve his Gck arid 
forrowing f:;llow creatures as Dr. Lcttfom. The contributor • 
ofthefc hafty but faithful materials, has watched him for 
upwards of twenty years of that time, and bc-n in the ha:bit» 
of marking his progrefs with a filcnt but vigilant attention. 
Of medical talents, perhaps, only fcientific men can- 
comp-tently judge, fince even great praQicc docs not 
always determine the degree of a£kual excellence:- 
circumftances of patronage, at a favourable moment, 
oiic lucky cure in a remarkable cafo^ or only pcr- 
fojrmcd on a remarkable perfon, may be followed bjr 

. ' an 
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an eclat wliich twenty years of ^M^hity piirfuit in i left, 
forbnatc man, could not acqmre; in the Cmhs maaaer aft 
a gentleman, of the long robe has frequently cftablifliecl hit 
popularity by a fingte caufe, his ftiecefs in which has Uhc4 
him above bis fellows, many of whom have gfowa gt^j nl 
the bar. Of Dr. Lettfom's profeflioMl qoalitiea, thonefore^ 
fpeakingof him abftraftedly as a phyfician, we do not feel 
ourfetves competent to decide ; b«t bidding thsfe at thef 
(land in the meafure of public eftimatnn^ to his phibathfOpU 
cal virtues, his cblledive fitncfsyvr, and perforimace tf^ the 
diverfified dutiesof aphyii'cian, hfs me^cil chan£terap(peara 
to us to (land in a very high and honourabk li^ib 

Dr. Lettfom feems always to have confidered \i at «neBgft 
the fore mod of thofe duties toaflltiage the miW, aa wdl at le^ 
lieve the perfon of his patient: and although a preft of 
daily pradice makes it neceflary that be ihoold fet a JHlfc 
value on t'ltne^ he has never been governed by thMlo{Hwatcbf 
to hurry away from the invalid whom be believed might be 
as much alTifted by his phyfictan's (bciety aa by hit prefcrip- 
tion. On the contrary, it has been his conftant pini£lice tQ 
folace and cheer, by the prevailing aids of geptk and ea« 
couraging conver(ation, as much as by medicine ( and hQ 
has been known to devote otany of tbo(e hours even ne* 
ceflary to his own repofe, to quiet the throbbing pulfe and 
difpofe the wakeful eye of his patient to that ileepi whicl| 
indied *^ minifters to a mind difeafed," and fo often rfsl/f 
«• knits up the ravelled fleeve of care/' An apparently 
flight, but, in truth, a mod important office t Few, it 19 
prefumed, of our readers who have not at one time or muh 
ther, by fome one or other of the innumerable makfidiet to 
which our flefh is heir, ** been configned to thechambera of 
difeafe -" and of thefe we wi)^ venture to fay there it sot a 
(ingle being, who hai not felt his languor^ bo^y, aad mit 
fery of mind, gain fomewhat of ftrength and eafs i^orgcdMi 
1800— -1 80 1. Cc ' additionallj 



idditionally imder the aggrantkm of botbf ai the mia tik 
l«d into tbetr affifttnce has been of a courteoot orftera do* 
nmiikKir. The fiuling frainey and the defolated fpirity am 
at mtHich nuftd by the one as funk by the other. A kind 
look, a bh word, is fometimes of the utmoft confeqnenee i 
and the breath of hope in life, or a happy^ reception in hea- 
ven after death, thoagh conveyed in whifpers to the ear 
and heart of a tick perfon, has done more thair all die nof* 
tmmsof the Materia Medica, 

' And this hope is Dr. Lettibm partiealarly calculated to 
aflRMrda as well from oonftitutional mildnefs, as from a be*' 
lief in its efficacy ; an aflertion this, of which the moft 
rni^e proof might be adduced by witnefles who h've to ac- 
knowledge him as their phyfician and their friend. 

We have been the more eameft to bring forward this qua- 
lity, becaufe we have fo often feen, in medical praditionera, 
the very nper/e of this amiable condu£i adopted— a funda- 
mental, and not unftequently a fatal error. We will, iiT^ 
deed, venture to fay, that next to profeflional (kill,* the 
modes and manners of applying it, of addreffing and con* 
verfing with the vaktudinary, whatever^ be his difordert 
fhould be relied on by the pradidoner as the moft faluurj 
he can give ; they are the beft lenitives of pain, the balm 
of bruifed imagination^ and moft potent cathartics of the 
mind. 

\ Bat the confelations of Dr. Lettfom have not beqn cir- 
eumfcribed by gentleneCi of manners only, hit heart Is faid 
not feldom to have filled the hands of fuch patients as ftood no 
lefs in need of his hnevaUtueihzn his ikill : the incr^afing pen* 
Goners among the poor are proofs of this, and the unhappy ' 
have always, we underftand» kept pace with his receipts 
from the rich ; fo that if the latter fupplied the refiervoir, 
his 18)erality was the fountain to diftribute its golden ftream. 
Bdt tfae^vef accumuUting demands upon his humanity have 

ihade 
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made it neceflary that be (bould, at length, prefcribe to hinv* 
fell (boie limit at the law of his generofit j, left^ while fome 
were reptehiflied by the cup of joy, othert might have 
nothing left them bat the dregs. 

It feeins to be a well-founded hCt, that Dr. Lettlbm wa| 
many years ago attacked, upon his return to town, oh Ftnch- 
ley common, by a highwayman, whofe rencontre was at- 
tended with many ihtereiling circumftances } one of the " 
mofl remarkatble of which was, to ufe the words of a writer^ \ 
who has detailed the tranfa£lion in his ufual glowing', but 
we believe, faithful colours : *' The ioCtoft converting a , 
public robber into a man who was afterwards chofen to guard 
the public faith, and to hold, even at this day, a refponfible ' 
fitnation in one of the mod important offices of truft in 
England.*" 

Neither can we take upon us to deny, but, have heard 
much authority to confirm, the truth of the narrative of the 
*' benevolent London PhyGcian's kindncls to the merchant 
under difficulty,'' related by the fame author in his ^'Gltan- 
ings«'*f Though, as Mr. Pratt himfelf obferves, 

** There is an air of romance ahout the hiftory, better iuited to 
the days of chivalry, when to (ally forth in que/i of the unhappy, 
and of the opprc-flcd, and to relieve them, was a vital part of the 
f^irrii/Mfi»andeven of therr/ij^jf of a gentleman, than to die prefent 
times, which, though perhaps no lefsdiftitiguiihcd for liberal acti- 
ons, than any age whatfoever, lefs encourages that ^xoti/m in 
benevolence, which marked the charaAers of former sera's. To 
minds truly great and worthy, however, there will feem nothing 
fnrprifing, though certainly fomething very fingular in all this* 
They will eafily credit words and deeds of which they are them* 
felvef ib capable ; and follow the good old rule of judging others 
by themielves." 

Ci Of 

• Mr. Piatt, inhit JUAfrWO;lMM#, orUiOsry af Ben^giuH^ vc^ if. 
t VoL I. 
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Of Do^or Lettfom*s villas called Qrove Hill, n«hf Cam- 
berwell^ we (hall fpeak prefendy) and canool bnt join in 
opmion with all who have given any account of it, that it 
la a matter of furprife that a villa on the fouth fide of the 
Thames, little more than three miles from the tldrec cit j 
brides, and which may be feen from that of Blackfriars^. 
and from the tranfverfe ftreets of the Strand, (hould afibrd 
a pxofpeft of nearly one hundred miles in circumference ! 
*Thi«eztenfive and piQurefque view wrought fo forcibly on 
thi( .imagination of thA cbafte and amiable poet, the 
late John Scott, of Amwellj that he burft forth into the fol* 
lowing defcription of it, which not only exhibits the genius 
of the poet, but the charadler of the phyfician whofe biog- 
raphy now employs our attention i 

" Where Grove-hill ftews thy villa fair; 
But late, my Lettfom, there with thre, 
^ Twat fnine^ the tnnqail hour to (hare, 
The fecial Kcftir of couvcrfe free ; 
To mark th' arrangemeDt of thy ground, 
Antt all the pleafiog profpe A round, 
Wbere.while we gas'd new beauties fttll were fottnd% 

. That bufinefswkh fatiguing cares. 
For this delightful feat of thine, 
Such fcanty ftort of moments fparcs. 

Say, friend, fhall 1 for thee repine .^ i 

;. Were it the commerce of the main. 
Or culture of the teeming plain, 
from blame, or pity, 1 could icarce refrain. 

■» 
But, oh ! to foften human woes. 

To banifli ficknefs, banilh pain. 
To give the flceplcfg eye repofe. 

The nervclcfs arm its (Irength again ; 
From parent's eyes to dry the tear, 
• Tht ^Me% diilrefsail thoughts to chcar, 
Andend the hulband and the lover's fear ; 

Where 
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Where want fits pining, faint and ill. 

To lend thy kind, nnpurchafi'd $idf 
And hear th' exertions of thy (kill, 

With many a grateful blefling paid ; '' 

*Tts luxury to the feeling hearty ;,' 

Beyond what focial hours impartf 
On nature*s beauteous fcenes, or curious works of art.** 

In the eyes of Mr. Maurice alio, by whefe rariotH talents, 
a critic has ob&rred, the public has been frequently Inftrud* 
ed and entertained, Grave Hill poflefles Afttnflions and a4^ 
▼antaget worthy of being celebrated in irerfe. Aceardinglf 
the poet, wbilft on a Yifit jto Dr. Lettfoiiii was la ftnwil 
with the intereftiog icenery, and beautiful landfcapee, with 
which the place abounds, as to hare an inftantaneous defiti^ 
excited in his mind to exprefs the fentiments he felt in veifie^ 
The compofition being very animated, we regret t)iat if nndt 
within the fcope of our plan in this work, fopartieularise thfc 
more predominant features aill excellencies of (be fc^tiOf bift 
the condafiYo lines, which defcnbe a e^ttage in the plerfierre 
grounds, are fo irapreffite, and fum up the ^hflraAAr of the 
hofpitable mailer of the dome fb agreedbly^ wMk)<tt betiig 
adulatory, that we feel a propriety in giving then ^he#. 
After painting the garden, the library, andthe laM&ape 
around, in which the reader williKX mtdt wilh abf "Mai eilr 
feebkver&fication— the bard eachums^ 

*' Snch are the folt, enchanting ieen<sdi(pky'*d, r 

In all the blended charms of l^ht and.ihade> ' 

At Camberweirs fair Grove, and venlant brow. 

The lovelica Surry's lofty hills can fhcw ; 

And longtnay he whofe bold escnriiyemind, * " * '• ' • 

This Tweet t^rrcftrial paradife defif:n'd r 

JU>ng may he view the favourite bower he plafw'd> 

Its towering foliage o*er hut race eapand. s 

Behold them flourifli in its graceftil fiiade^ ■ 

And in their father^ fteps ddightcil trta4 \ 

Then 
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T^tBy Ibnof yetrsy and crownM with well-etrnM fiuMf 
Retire in peace, hit bright reward to claim.** 

We feel conrinced that oar readcn will join in the wUh of 
the clofing couplet. 

We have alrauly obfenred that the ample poileffions of 
Dr. Lettfom are not all fuScred to accumulate for the fake 
of aggrandizing a £unily. Our refpe^iid^e Dotkjon baa aU 
vaya been a parent to the poor, and confidered the mifortu- 
Bate as part of hit lEamtly. Towardt the comfort and aocom* 
modation of thefe, we find him engaged in numherkis ways 
ind meant as to their food^ raiment^ and happioeb. 

In the fe?erity of the winter c^ 1794*5» ^ded to the in- 
creaficd eipences of every article of fobfiftence, and particu* 
larly of bread, he threw out humane and judiciottt *< bints,'* 
!irith a view of allcTiating the prcTMling diftrefles. This was 
fucceeded hj hinu refpe£ling the immoderate efiejls of 
poverty. Various, obferred DoAor Lettfom, are the occa- 
^ns to excite the fympathetic feelipga^of the human hearty 
for diftrefs appears in a thoubnd (bapes, but he is of opini- 
on, and our raiders wiU agree with him, that there are none . 
.snore defenrlng'our at^entieo than abjeA'povertj. 

The benevolence of this nation is unqueftioAaUy grear 
bef ond compariibn i and when real diftreft is known, fome 
tender bofom overflows with comfort and fucbour, but in 
many difeafeS} the attack is violent ^nd the prc^;re6 rapid } 
'and before pity can fettle a poor helplefs objefi, death de- 
cides its fate. There cannOt be a do^bt but that the profef. 
Con of a medical man brings him acquainted with fituations 
and circumftanoes of mifery which few others can. penetrate. 
Sickness, for inftance, under every enUrkr camfrri^ escitea 
our folicitude and concern ; but what a pi^ure of human 
woe is exhibited when want, penury, and pain at once be« 
fiege the pillow ! A portrait of this melancholy, yet intereft* 

mg 
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log Undi the worthy ob)ea of this meoioir bat dmni with 
his own hand, the recital of which, even to ihofe who may 
ha?e met with it, will not be unacceptable* 

** Abbtit the beginning of December, on going out of my houft,** 
lays the Dodor, ** I was accoftcd by a tall tbm man, whole conn* 
tenancc exhibited inch a pi Aurc of diftrefs and poverty at fixed my 
attention, and induced me to enquire into his fituation. He ii^ 
formed me that he was a day labourer, joft recovering from fickn^(s> 
and that feeble as he then was, in order to precttre ibtcnance for 
a fickfunily at home, he was compelled to ftek for work and to 
exert himftlf much beyond, his ftrength ; and he ;^ddcd, that he 
lived in a court called Little Greenwich, in Alderfgtt»^fti«et. This 
poor olijeft fecmed to foel diftrefs too deeply to be an impoftor: 
and I could not avoid beftowing fome means of obviating hia prtlent 
want, for which he retired bovdng, with tears in his eyes ; but 
when he got out of fight, his image was prefeht with me : I was 
then forry that my generofity had not beeti equal to my fenfibilfty, 
and this induced me to attempt finding out lis family. He had 
mentioned that his name was Wof^ aUdby Ibe iftformatibn he gav4 
me] difcovered his miferable hafaitatiOtt x with difllcttify 1 fowMf 
my way up a dark 'paiage and ftair-cafie to a little chambctv tor* 
nHbed with one bedftead : an old box w^ the only artide that 
anfwered the purpofie of a chair, the furniture of the bed conflfted 
in a pieee of old ticken, and a worn out blanket, which omdUtu- 
ted the oidy couch, except the floor, where90 tbh affinfted fomHy 
couU rccBne their he*ds to reft : and what a (eene did they prefent 1 
Near the centre of the bed lay the mother with half a fliift, and 
covered as high as the middle with the blanket. She was ineapabk 
of letting her complaints. The fpittlefor want of fome fluid to 
moiften her mouth, had dried upon her lips, which were black, aa 
were likewife the gums, the concomitants of a putrid fover, the 
diforder under which flic laboured. At another end of the blanket 
was extended a girl about five years eld : it had rolled from under 
this covering, and was totally naked, except lu badt, on which 
a blifter plafter was. iie4 by a piece of packthread croiTcd over ita 
•breaft ; and, though labouring under this dreadful fever, the poor 
creature was aflecp. On one fide of its mother lay a naked boy^ 
about two years old i this little innocent wu likcwiic Aeeping. 

Ob 
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On the other fide of the mother^ on the floor, or rather on an oT<l 
box, \tf a girl aboot twelve yeaera old ; fte was m part (Sovered whh 
ber gOfni'aii4 petticoat, but fte had no fiiift. Tht frvcr bad not 
bereaved her of her fenfes, ftie wa« perpetually moonio^ out, '* I 
fball die of thirft ; pray give me fome water to drink." Near 
Her flood another girl, about four years old, barefooted: her 
whok covering waa a loofe pipce of peUicoal thrown over h^r 
Aonldert ; and to thia infant it waa that her fifter was crying for 
water.* , 

** I now experienced how greatly the fight of rcaKmi&cy exceeda 
the defcription of it. 

" What a contrfft did this ficeae exhibit to the plenty and ele-. 
ganoe which reigned within the extent of a few yanis only ; for 
tbia mifi»«ble receptacle was oppofite to the (lately cdifiee of an 
honpurablc alderman, and ftiU nearer were many ipacious houfea 
mid ihopa. I have obltived that the daughter, who waa ftcetched 
on'tbe floor, was ftill able to fpcak. She told me that Ibmething 
!mu the matter with the mother's fide^ and altoefl me to look, at it, 
I tamed up an edge, of the blankQti and found that a very Urge 
nortillcatiiiii- bad: takfn place, extending from the middle iif the 
body ffo the. middle of ttethi&b«*vnd of a hand's breadth ; the 
fcni^ fvat upwards o£b^f Aiyard, and* to ftop its pcy^gi^tisnothing 
had been applied^ ; It wae apaififul fight to bebokl, and max^y not 
lelb paiolU «xi(t 119 this metropolis. I procnruij medical aflUkance 
inpnediately, and fora.piflingi'gr^tuit^.got.v Bcjghboui:tq,purfis 
the family. The churchwarden^ to whom I -n^de appIicalion« 
heard their hiftory with concern, and added his bfuna^ ^ti.^^ 
refcue irom death a poor and almoft expi^ng family. Ik^vCf 
however, the plca£ire;to conclude this rela|ion of tbaj: unfpcakx- 
ble diftrefs, by comrnvmicating their toUl^ideHverance froya it ; 
which, I think, may be jnfidy attributed to the timely afliltaiKe 
adminiftered." 

Amongft the mod remarkable puHic krvicts tbat Doflor 
Lettfom has rendered his country, was his conteft witb^ and 
complete conqueft rf^ the moft famous of all the moft famous 
water Doflorsj the redoubted Mayeribach: 

Dfflkar 

* In Ireland, thit hat been feen, with ag{;ravation« ; the family beinj* 
lick, naked, without food, or any help, and lying on dirty (Ira^,— -£oiTet 
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DoQor Leftfom^s writtags are very numeroiu^ M.well 
ffmoral as medical, and all of rfaem di(cs?er the philanthfopift 
and phyfician ; the whole on the bafia of public good. We are 
pleafed with the opportuDity of prefenting a more accurate 
lift of them than has yet been given. 

T. RefieAioira on the general TMatmcnt and Ctire of Fcven, 8v^ 

i77fty,pHce as. 
%» The NsAiural hiftory of the Tca-tree« with Obrenratlont on tfie 
Medical Qualities of Tea, and cffeds of Tea-drinking ; 4to. 
177a, price 43. 
3. The Naturalift*8 and Traveller's Companion ; containing |ii- 
ftruAions for coHcAing and preftrving Objedkt'of NatniU 
, liiftory, Syo. xtt^.-' The feeondeditioB, price us. 4d. T^e 
thM edition, sScso, price 48b ^ 

4* Bledical Memoirs of the General Dilpcniary in London, 8vo. 

«77*» price 4«. 
5. Improvoment of Medicine in london, on the B^fil oFl^l^ 

Oood, 8vo. 1^75, price It. ^d. ^ 

'6. Obferfations preparatory to the Ufe of W.Mkytrlbaefc's Me- 
didril^et, tiro. 1776. The fecoiwl edilioti^ :«idi an UgnviAg 
ofthe Water-Do Aor from Tenicrs, price in. 6dm . 
f. Hiftorjr.of the Origin of Medicine; Md of the ftat^ of Vlfylic 
prior to the Trqjan W^. ; An Pration deliyercd before the 
Medical Society of LpndK^VVto. 1778, price 6t. 
|. bbfenratioiTs on 'the Plan*|[>rdtKMMt1br eftal»Rlhilngm-1^ 
fary anc! ' Medlcttl S6det7, ftm Tonntllsft tMleAnientonim 
*l^avperibiif>r«cipticaccomiMAitir,^iva. nyr^, price n* 
' 9. A Letter to ^r Robert Sarkfcr, Knt. F. R. S. and George 
• '< Stacpoole, £iq. up^ General laocttlation* 4to. 4779, price 
^d. 
\o. Hint!, defigned to promote Beneficence, Temperance, and 

Medical Science, 8vo. 1798, price 5s. 
II. Obfervations on Religious Pcrfecntion, 8to. i9oo, price 6d. 
Ts. Village Society, a Sketch, 8vo. 1800, price as. 
lS» The Works of John Fothergiil, M. D. 3 voL 8vo. and one 

volume 4to. 17841 price il. ii. 
I4« Memoirs ofthe Life of. Ji>bn Fothergiil, M. D. 8vo. price 6s« 
45. Hints addrefled to Card Parties, 8vo. 1799, price 6d. 
%i» Obfervations 00 Human Diifedidns, 8vo. x:88, price fi. 

Bcfidrs 
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fiefidet Tarioui Medical Eflaysy &c. in the Philoibphical 
Tranfa^ont—Memoirs of the Medical Society of Lotidoo 
—Bath Society Meaoirsy &c. 

In thit catalogue we do not find any mention made of the 
travels of the late gallant and unfortunate Captain Canrer» 
of which the Doctor not only wrote the life, aad edited 
the whole work, but waa at the expence of the publication, 
the benefits of which, and it waa very fucceCsfol, he appio- 
priated to the amiable, affliAed widow, and fi^therleb off* 
i^pring of that brave officer ^ fupplying, befides this, the 
fcriom family with the means of every comfort that huma^ 
nity and friendlhip could adminifter, not only till the profits 
of the book could come round, but as long after as was 
necefiary to their accommodation. Though the delicacy of 
the Do€tot*M mind may wi(h to conceal this gcnerofity, we 
have reafon to believe that the parties benefited, dot as far 
OS piivate communication extends, dilbover it, and will i«- 
joiee in the opportunity of a more enlarged diffufipa q{ their 
gratitude. 

Of the. Naturit If iftory of the Tea Tree, there i^ a new 
snd enlarged edition. The inaugural thefis written for the 
author's degree of doA«[^ j^ Leydcn, was publiflbed. there, 
on this fubjeA, in ^ fi|n||)J4|uarto fize, containing twenty- 
feven pages. Prefixed is s- folded plate containing two fi- 
gures of tea plimts i hat this plate has not been copied in 
the fubfequem editions. This thefis is dedicated to Dr. 
Fothergill, and to a furgeon, named Sudcliffe, at Settle, in 
Tork(hire* How the author came to feled this'fubje£t, is 
ftated in the opening of the thefis. He had determined t» 
write for his degree on the fubje£l of ^* fleep and watchful* 
nefs," but finding himfelf carried to a more laborious extent 
than he expeAed, in purfuit of that enquiry, he extraAed 
from it the part which related to the efie^s of tea, as coa« 
ne£led with the other fubjefli and qude that bis thefis. 

The 
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The prefent edition crery way improres upon the farmer* 
That had only one pbte ; this has four additional ones ; the 
three firft of which are beautifully coloured. The whole^ 
In its prefent ftate, conftitutes a very fatbfaAory account of 
a fubjeAt in whicbi from the long eftabliflicd cuftom of 
drinking this infufioni almoft -erery inhabitant of England 
fceM more or lefs intereft. Dr. Lettfom has diicufled tbe 
point with great fagacity and fairnefs^ but we are ftill of opi- 
nion with his critic, that it will not muchfucceed in difcou* 
raging the ufe of tea ; an aflertion which the praAice of the 
world, fince the original publication of thetra£t^ in I79ff« 
Oiay fenre abundantly to evince. 

So many inftances of public exertion hare not efcaped 
public notice, and many literary focteties, in Tarioos parti 
of Europe and America, have, in confequencc, enrolled the 
name of Dr. Lettfom among their members. The bare 
enumeration of thefe honours would fill feveral pages, but 
the perufal of them would afford little gratification to thofe 
who do not eftimate charaQers by titles- A few, however^ 
may be mentioned, as well for the fake of gratitude, as to 
excite a kindred emulation in the mind of others todeCmre as 
well of their country. 

This defcrving tnan is Dodor of Pbyfic of the Obiverfity of 
IfCydeo. 

Licentiate of Royal College of Phyficians, London. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians, Edinburgh. 

Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh. • 

Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, London. 

Fellow of the Medical Society of London. 

Fellow of the Linnsan Society of London. 

Phyfici2n Extraordinary of the City of London Lying-in Hof- 
pital. 

Phyfician Extraordinary of the General Difpeniary, Lbndon. 

Honorar>' member of the Literary and Philofopfajcal Societies of 
Manchefterand Philadelphia. 

Honorary member of the Agricultural Society, Bath. 

Honorary 
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Honorary irtcmbcr of the Academy of ScienceSi Montpelien 
' DoAorof Law8» Cambrklge, Maflachufettiti 

Bcfidei tbefe^ he has been chofen to the vice-prefidencies,^ 
and dekgated to the treafuries of various public charities* 
md other benevolent inftitiitions ; fulfilling bis duties to each 
with as high credit to hiimfelfj as comfort to thofe committed 
to faifi protefiion^ 

Amidft thiji profufion of honours gratefully beftowed hj 
maoi and this influx of bleffings (howered down by appro* 
vif^ heaven, at the nfoment when his happmefs feemed ta 
have reached its meridian^ one df the mod dreadful calami* 
ties that can befall a human being, with fenfibility and affec; 
tions like thofe of Dr. Lettfomi became his unfortunate lotl 
His eldcft fon, Dr. John Lettfom, a name ever dear to vir- 
tue and to fcienccy having, from a delicate conftitutionj^ 
been with difficulty rearcdj and having narowly efc^pedj in 
his youthi feme feaious appearances of danger^ feemed at 
kngth to have furmounted every pcrU. Del^hted equallf 
with his dawning virtues and talents, his affe£tionaCe father 
fpared no pains, nor ezpence, .to prepare him, in due tirne^ 
for the firft honours of that profefliLon of which he himfelf i$ 
fo diftinguifhed an ornament. In company with. Dr« Sim^^ 
the learned prefident of the Medical Society of London, he 
travelled through a confiderable part of Europe, and htsen« 
gaging manners and fcientific attainments rendered hhu 
highly acceptable to the literati of the various foreign univeF<- 
fities which he vifited. On his return to England, the fame 
caufes procured every where the fame psediiedioa io his fa- 
vour ; every department of fociety ccnmed his Crtcndfiup,. 
and fome of the firft literary circles enrolled him among tbeie 
members. His charaAer was neither tainted, on the one 
hand, with fupercilious pride ; nor, on the other, with- 
fervile complsnfance. A natural unafie£led eale and polite-^ 
neb reigned throughout his whole air and manners- He 

waa. 
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was learned without pedantry^ and gay without dlfligatton ; 
in company be gave his (entiment^with modeftyi but as be 
nerer uttered an opinion without due deliberation^, when op- 
po&dy he always maintained them with firmnels and dignity. 

In bis domeftic relations he fet an admirable example of 
£lialt conjugal, parentali and fraternal afieftion^ and in 
an age of vice and depravity he was like Milton's Abditii 
** amidft the faithlefs, faithful found." 

In the arduous duties of the profeffionai chara£ler bis aflv* 
duity, zeal, and tendernefs, were prominently confpicuouSy 
and he confcientioufly performed all the various fundlions of 
\ his laborious employ. He conftantly made bis patient's cafe 
his own, and fuftenance and fleep were often facrificed to 
that fevere attention witfa which he unremittingly watched 
the couch of lingering difeafe. 

The following eztra£l from a pertodicai publicatioDi pathe- 
tically ftates the untimely end of this amtableyoung manjand 
concifely, but juftly^ defcribes his excellent endowments. 

1* GtntUmen*s Magazine f Janmarj^ iSoo. 

'^ After twelve days illocis, from a fever, fuppoied to have 
originated from his unremitting attention to tiie duties of his me* 
dical profeilion, and particularly to the fick poor, to whom be 
was a friend and bencia<flor, that bright ornament of the commu* 
nity. Dr. John Miers Lettsom, eldeft fon ofiDr. Lettfom, died, 
at his houfe, in Sambrook-court, Bafisighall-ftreet, in the twenty- 
eighth year of his life. 

*' In the ftatioRof a fon, it is believed, that he never occafioned 
one ientimtnt of difapprobation ; in that of a hulband, and of a 
parent, he might be imitated, but could not be excelled ; wbilft 
the uiiiferm fuavity of bis manners, and the undeviating redtitode 
of his charader, rendered him univerfally beloved, as he is now 
univerfally lamented ; and prepared him to retire from the (bciety 
of friends, to that of angcU, to which his fpotiels mind was ever, 
congenial.'* 

Thofc 
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Thofe onl]r who have been ezpored to the fame dreadful 
trial with the agonizing parent of this accompUfhed young 
mani can conceive the exquifite tortures which fach a fepat* 
ration mull have occafioned him. But here all words^ all 
defcription muft fail I Painting may pourtray, in jivcly oo- 
kmrsi the anguiOi of weeping friends and diftant relations, 
but to exprefs the deep forrow of a fuffering father furpafles 
her powers ; and^ in congenial defpair^ Ihe is compelled to 
draw a veil over his dillraQed features. 

The following Epitaph is from the Pen of Mr. Maurice. 

Epitaph on JOHN MIERS LETTSOM, M. D. 

ON virtuous Lettsom, in his manly bloonit 
Refiftlefs, death's eternal (hades defcend ; 
.While kindred love and fnendfhip round his tomby 
In fpeechlefs agony diftradted bend. 

Ah ! what avails above the vulgar throng, 

To rife in geniuSi or in Worth to foar ; 
Impetuous rolls the ftream of time along. 

The bubble burfts, and life's gay dream u o'er. 

In every ftage of varying life approvM, 

And ilill of toiling want the ftedfaft friend* 
He pafs'd his tra^/ient </fljr— admir'd— -beWd ; 

All praisM him living — all bemoan his end. 

From heav'n's high throne the Almighty Sire lookM dowo, 
Well-pltas'd to view fuch worth below tbfjkks \ 

He faw him ripe for an immortal crown, 
And bade his foul quit Eartbior Paradise. 

We have hitherto purpofcly omitted to notice z little cfTi-,- 
Con of Dr. Lcttfom's pen, under the title of ** Hinis to 
Mailers and Miftreflw refpefting Female Servants/' I'^is 
was originally intended merely for circulation among prv re 
friends, but could not polTibly be too widely difperfed. I: 
is, in truth, one of the mod neceflary and ofeful tra£ts that 

caa 
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can fan into tke bands of either mafters, miftrefleSt or (er« 
iranu. The Dodor is of opinion^ and who will be faaMj 
enough to deny it ? That the man who cultivates the foil* 
and whole individual labour fupplies bis own wants* mnjf if 
any human being can, proudly fay, '** hi u Mipeniini.*^ 
But even here numerous cooveniendes depending upon 
others, mud unavoidably be wanting; and the wealthy indi- 
vidual who produces nothing by labour, and co^fiimes eveqr 
thing that labour offers, altbough left independent, yet by 
adminiftering to his indulgence or fuperfiuities, the inferior 
ranks are in great meafure fupported. Thus independence 
is an unfocial, and, in the ftri£l fenf^ of moral obligation, 
an unfounded fentiment; while a due convidion of mutual 
<lependence, and mutual obligation, tends to humanize the 
inind, and begets thofe dignified fympathies which not only 
move the heart to feel /or, but likewi/e to adminifter /o, 
overy woe« 

Do£lor Lettfom is now advancing faft towards his fixtiefh 
year, but till the preflure of xlomeftic calamity, in the death 
of his juftljr lamented fon, was in full pofleflion of his health* 
He is of a chearful difpofition, loves ibciety, and continues 
to endure inconceivable fatigue ; for be may ftill be laid to 
live more in his carriage than in hishoufe \ is alternattiy feri- 
ous or jocular, with unaflfe£ied accordance to the tranfitiona 
of fubjcA, and is no enemy to the plea&ntrics of conver&« 
tioa, to which he contributes largely by various fallies adap* 
ted to the fubjeA, fliifting without pomp or difficulty, or 
profcflional formality, 

** Froin grate to gay, from lively to ftvcrc.** 

His perfon is very tall, and he has always been of a fpar^- 
habit There \\ not any of the graces in his manner or fea- 
tures \ but there are a great many of what is much better 

than 
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than any merely perfonal advantages have to bcftow^^-the 
benevolences of a worthy heart, and the marks of a good - 
ttoderftancling. 

It maybe agreeable to oiany of our readers toobferve, 
that the dodor fome years ago ptiblt(hed» on a half -fliecc 
of paper, a fiogular Scale of ffeahk ; the hints for which he 
acknowl9d*ge8 to be indebted to his friend Dr. Ru(h, irith s 
copy of which wc fl.all here prtfent them, as it is extremely 
ctirioiis. 
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. A material advantage io biography is the conftant tufpftt^ 
t unity which it afibrds of bringing into its page drcamftaocet 
of chara£ler deferring imttatioD, or the contrary. In the pre* 
fent (ketch, we fee how dme may be ceconoini:ied in new aQ4 
extraordinary degrees. The life of a phyfician is in general 
1 monotony dF employment ; but there .may be deTiatioQ% 
which application or induftry may point out, and (t9 deli- 
neate the routine of one week)| what an immenfity of 
employment the mind may embrace by diverfifying the tim« 
and mode of application. This we ihall elucidate by an 
hafty iketth, as far as ou? acquaintance with the DodcT 
will admit. We know that for thirty years pall he has ap- 
pointed two mornings, and two afternoons, to give audience 
to patients and others, which may amount to about one 
hundred ftrangers feen every week. The extent of his pro* 
feffional bufinefs is known to every apothecary in London^ 
. which, without ceconomy of timej would leave none for 
writing; this inconvenience, however, is obviated by stn 
apparatus, which enables him to write in his carriage ; and 
we have feen an alphabetical lift which he keeps, amountitig 
to about four hundred. By this procedure, which he daily 
employs on the ftrects of London, he maintains a pun£liiaU« 
ty nlmod incredible/ Befides thefe, we find him early in the 
morning, in bis cold bath, in bis botanic gsirden, in his 
wiaiy or farm yard ; at night, if difchargcd from profeflional 
calls, in his library or mufcum. AH thefe he creates time to 
arrange, and prcfcrre in order. We find him alfo in public 
committees, meetings, and afibciations, ever aftive, ever 
prominent, and never, apparently fatigued j and all thefe 
eflfeAed under the inconvenience of a tender conftitution and 
delicate frame. 

Although we believe Dr. I^ettfom never was in North 
Ametica, his literary acquaintance is very extenfive in the 
new continent, and the Americans appear to have appre- 
ciated 
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mittd it werf lugUf, if we may jndge from tbe number of 
tillet they hi?e conferredi a8 they comprife almoft every 
honorary rank in their power to beftow, jn Philadelphia^ 
New York, and MalTachafetta. In the firft he was requeded^ 
by the trnftees of the hoTpital^ to tranfmit fuch a colle£bion 
of books as he might judge fuitable for that mttitution. He 
is ele£ted into the corporation of the hofpital of New York i 
and in the univerfity of Cambridge there is a fpacious i;oom 
aUoCied Co the Lettfomian cabinet of natural hiltory. 

It cannot be fuppofed, it is contrary tp the general expe- 
rienoeand praAice of human nature to conceive, that a cha« 
TdfStcT, thm highly and defervedly diftinguiflied, can have 
psSfled throogh m large portion of a£live life without fome 
degree of oenfure and mifreprefentatxon. As was before ob« 
fcrved) the writer of this memoir by no means profeflfes to 
povrtray, amidft the unavoidable frailties that adhere to maa 
in this terreftrial and probationary fcene^ that monilroas ab« 
furdity — a perfefl cfaara£ber : but chofe who have candidly 
contemplated the prominent features of his real characier« 
as above delineated, to the truth of which, thouCands of liv- 
ing witneflTes canTeadily and gratefully fubfcribe, will be litH 
tie inclined to dwell with (everity upon any trivial errors in- 
cidentally blended with fuch numerous excellencies. Leav« 
ingy therefore, to envy and malignity to brood over the fug- 
geftions of their own wayward fancy, and convinced as we 
are, that in the fcale of impartial juftice the balance infinitely 
preponderates on the bright fide, we (hall here only condo- 
fcend to notice one prefumtd defe£l, and that merely pn ac- 
count of the pernicious efie^s of which the uncorredled 
mifconccption might be produAive. 

From an unreftrained caft of liberal and manly fentiment 
which Dr. Lettfom has through life difplayed, from that 
rooted deteftation of every fpeciesof oppreflion and tyranny 
which, in the circumftaooe of -bit emancipating, in early 

D d 2 life 
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life, his negro flaves, was fo (Irongly demonftntedi Ufe 
Do£lor hasi by fome inaccura^te obfervers of the humaa 
mind, been aiTertedj in his principles, to have fome fmall 
leaning to that (Ide of the queftion which, in modern 'politi- 
cal jargon, is denominated republican ; but though we know 
the Doftor to be a (launch wiig, of the old fchool, we den j 
him to be, in the modem fet>fe of the word, a republican- 
He knows too much of life, feels too much of the throb of 
genuine virtue, and has witnefled too many of the difafters 
attendant on thofe principles, ufually termed democraticad* 
to indulge himfelf, or to propagate in others, fentiments of 
that deftru£live nature ; at the fame time we are free to ac- 
knowledge that he poiTefles, in unifon with every Engliihman, 
that honed independent fpirit, that ardcit thirft for unadul- 
terated, unabufed freedom, which marks the true Englifli 
charader, and h tl patriot from principle^ becaofe he knows 
that on virgi/i Britifh ground, to borrow an expreflion from 
hb favourite botanical fcience, thofe plants are indigenous. 
So far from being a democrat, he pofleflTes fuch a high fpe- 
des of ariftocratical pride, as to have recently purchafed the 
ifland on which he was bom, three miles in circumference. 
On this ifland, of which there is at GroVe^hill a large paint- 
ing, by the mafter hand of Dr. Thornton, there ftill exiftt 
the little houfc in which the Do£lor was born, (haded by 'a 
ftatcly umarind tree, which he has often pointed out with 
rapture to the writer of this memoir ; boafting that he will 
one day import the whole building into Britain, and die in 
the very chamber in which he was born, or, to ufc his own 
expreifion, in which his infant hammock was fufpended. 

Ufually about ten o'clock in the evening, after the clofe o£ 
his medical engagements, he viGts Grove-hill, bis rural 
retreat at .Camberwcll, about three miles from London^ 
where he has formed a mufeum of natural hiftory, confifUng 
•f many r^re and valuable fpccimcns in that walk of fcience, 

as 
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as wen as a botanic gardenycni^iched with the choicell plantSt 
brought at a vaft expence from the four quarters of the glob^^ 
all correAly arranged according to the Linnsean fyftem. His 
library is rery ample, and contains fuch a collection of books 
in all languages, and on all fciences, as few private gentlemen 
can boail of being poflcffed of; but more particularly in thofc 
that relate to natural hiftory, the Doctor's favourite ftudy, 
it fuper-eminently abounds. Ainong other fingular ctiriofi- 
ties in that library, he fliewed the writer, when lately on a 
vifit to Grove-hill, a work in feven volumes, quarto, printed 
at Rcgenfbcrg, in the year 1765, the author Jacob Chriftine 
SchaflFcrs, in which the leaves of the rcfpeflivfc volumes are 
formed of different vegetables and other fubftances, whicfaf 
in the prefent great fcarcity of paper, might afford ample 
means of information and utility. We are not certain that 
this rare and valuable work, which ought to be generally 
known, is in any other library in England. 

Notwithftanding his advanced life, the bleffings of fortune^ 
and the attractions of his beautiful villa of Grove-hill, on 
which we need not further defcant. Dr. Lettfom dill conti- 
nues the aCtive and laborious purfutts which marked the com«> 
pienccment of his public career, indefatigable in the duties 
of his profeiTion, and inceiTantly engaged in planning, or 
carrying into praAice, benevolent fchemes for the intereft 
•and happinefs of his fellow- creatures. At Grove-hill, with 
all its rural charms and comforts, he may almoft be called 
ajlranger at idme; for thou^'h his health obliges him gene« 
rally to flcep in the country, yet at an early hour of the mom- 
kig, he for the mod part leaves, that delightful fpot, his own 
creation, for the dirt and fmoke of London. In (hort, de- 
termined, while health remains tolerably vigorous, to fulfil 
all the duties of his arduous ftation, though formed for the 
enjoyment of focial life, he can find leifure only to devote 
one day of the week to company and focial pleafure^ when 

he 
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he relaxes in the circle of ai few literary and convivial friends^ 
to whom he freely unbends his mind, entertaining them 
wiih the anec iotes of his varied life, and blending the filliet 
of mirth and wit with the temperate enjoyment of the exhi- 
lar;«tin^ g^^pe. 

Of recent months indeed, in confequence of the prema« 
ture death of his elded beloved fon, his fpirits have beea 
deeply deprefled, and a fettled glcom has been vifible on hit- 
countenance ^ bu: we hope that time^ the exertions of rea* 
jTon, anil the confolations of philefophy and .religion, tOMj 
alleviate, if they cannot obliterate, this fecret fource of uiw 
availing grief. Let him look with parental rapture on the 
virtues and expanding talents of others of his amiable off> 
fpnng, now catering, with the moft promifing hopes, upoa 
^e great theatre of human aftion^ and learn, in the ani- 
mating profpc^ of future happinclB) to forget the calamitica 
of the pad I 
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IT has not often happened, in the hiftory of literature^ • 
that great talents have been hereditary, or, at lead, that they 
hare defcended in a direA tine unimpaired from father to fon. 
The two Crebillions of France^ the two Scaligers, and the 
two Colmans of England, however, may be offered aa 
examples that this is fometimes the cafe. Of the latter in* 
ftance we can run the intelle£tual parallel with a rery fincere 
pleafure ; for the wit, the fentiment and the erudition of the 
parent is continued to his fucceflbr, who is poetically as well 
as perfonally his rigbtfulhixi. 

The abilities of the elder Colman are remembered by every 
man of fcience» and no lefs didinguiOied by their good fcofe 
and erudition than their variety 4>f exertion. His *< Jealous 
Wife** is a ftriking produftion, and (lili keeps pofleffion of 
fhe (lage : his tranflations of the comedies of Terence, and 
of Horace's Art of Poetry, have done more juftice to both 
of thofe eminent writers, than any who have fince attempt- 
' ed to give them an Engliih dreft i and the ** Oandeftine 
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Marriage,^ which Mr. Colman wrote joindy with Mr. Gar- 
nek, the latter of whom was faid to furnifh the water, and 
the former the wine of that drama) has not been furpaflSMl 
in the power oi entertaining an audience by any performance 
whatever fmce its firft appearance, and even unto this dayv 
if we except, what is almoft always to be excepted, the ini- 
mitable School for Scandal. 

As part of the hiftory of the father is connected matenatlj 
with that of the fon, fo far as relates to theatrical Juccejfwn^ 
we (hall briefly revive the recolieflion of fome welUeftaUilbed 
fafis in the life of t6e former gentleman. It is well known 
that the elder Colman was afTociated with a knot of the cele« 
braced wits of his day, formed by Lloyd, Thorntpn and 
Churchill ; and that, about the y^r 1768, Mr. Beard, being 
incapable any longer to bear the fatigues of a theatrical life, 
and w tilling to retire from the management of Covent Gar* 
den The ^' re, difpofed of his property in that houfc to Meflrs. 
Colman, Harris, Powell and Rutherford. Thefe gentlemen 
Carried on the management together for fome time 2 a ft* 
▼cie difFcrence, however, at length divided them, and, afier. 
9 lonu[ literary controverfy, now forgotten, Mr. Colman dif« 
pofed of bis (hare and retired ; and of this theatric firm only 
pne of the partners remain, namely, Mr. Harrb, whofe 
cxpr^rience, candour, and liberality, continue to conduft the 
hout. of which he has the direftion, extremely to the fatis* 
fad ion of the Public, and, it is to be hoped, to his own pro- 
portionate emolument. 

When Mr. Foote, proprietor of the Haymarlcct Theatre, 
was iiidiic^H to withdraw from the ftage, of which he had 
forr>>»'.' •cMr.becna fource of entertainment of the moft 
original nnd inimitable kind, Mr. Colman became the pur- 
chafer of his property for a liandfome annuity, which, how- 
ever, the Britifli Ariftophanes, as he has been juftly called, 
did not long live to epjoy ; and immediately upon his death 
llix. Colman obtained the licence. 

A fympathiaing 
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A (jmipatbizing and grateful Public are in Ipoflfeffion of the 
Cfents which happened in the latter part of Mr. Colnum*« 
life, to devolve the management of the Haymarket Tbeatie 
fomewfaat prematurely on the fubjedl of the prefent memoir. 

George Colmani the younger, was bom on theaift of 
Oflobery 1762, in London, and received his preparatorf 
education at Weftminfter fchool, from whence he advanced 
to Chrift-Cburch, Oxford, of which his father had beeii a 
diftinguiflitd member, and where, in conjun^ion with 
Lloyd, he wrote the fpirited and entertaining ConnoifieuTy 
a paper which maintained its due value with the Public, and 
maintains it ftil)» amidft the blaze of favour which (bone 
upon the Rambler, Idler and Adventurer : pofiefling, per- 
haps, greater claims to wit, and that local acutenefs which 
^^ catches the manners living as they rife," than either of itt 
competitors, and no way deficient in morality. 

The younger Colman removed from Oxford to Kingfs 
College, Old Aberdeen, where be finiflied his ftudies, and 
returned to London, enriched with all the advantages which 
'fb much acquired knowledge might be expeded to graft on a* 
ftock naturally ^ood. , 

In confequence of his father's illnefs, which we have at 
ready noticed and lamented, Mr. Colman undertook the 
management of the Haymarket Theatre, in the year 17899^ 
being then only twcnty-feven years of age, and continued io • 
his regency till the death of a man, Jn the lofs of whom the 
public fincerely joined a deep regret. In 1795* Mr. Colmaa 
purchafed the entire property, and, as he has been beard 
humoroufly to fay, mouiited the petty throne of the Hay* 
•market, as mock monarch in his own right. And to carry on 
the play of the metaphor, we may very unflattcringly aflcrt, 
that few potentates have ever held the fceptre of a dramatic 
principality under more advantages. He has continued, in* 
flccd, to wield itf with much (at]8fa£lion to the Public ever 
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flfloe. In troths thepowm of author, proprittor, aadauu 
M^r, ibrni a triple inteUe£tual attiance; which, if exerted 
wkh equal ability, as in Mr. Colman't cafe'tbey aj^ear to 
kare heed, by a fieriesof honourable proofs, from which the 
beft CBtertainment may be expe&ed ; the more efpedally if 
■a certain candour and liberal feeling for genius in ^«iirr«/ it 
mt abibrbed by individual felf-love. In Mr. Colman's ma- 
nagerial capacity, he has been the medium of gtring to the 
town many ingenious produdions of contemporary writers, 
smd| fo far as the lize of his theatre, or of its emoluments, 
would allow, has never been wanting in fpirit to afford them 
every advantage of drefs and decoration, which may properly 
enough be called the fine feathers of a dramatic author, to 
^bom they feem, on the modern ftage at Icaft, to be as ne« 
celTary as to fine birds. 

With refpeA to the Engliih ft^, we are apt to believe 
what Colman the elder once told the contributor of this bio- 
graphical fketchi namely, that it requires fome things which 
true genius cannot well underftand, and when it does, finds 
it yet more difficult to reconcile, viz. the broad gallery grin 
. and loud horfe laugh produced by eye and ear-traps, in come- 
dy, and the high ftilt, gigantic ftride, and meafured f uftian 
in tragedy. A certain flippancy in the one and glare in the 

ether. 

A Tragic Mufe, altbo* by Siddons graced. 
In the new booth is fo obfcurely plac'd. 
That 'mongft the motley crew ihc holds a rank 
Betwixt the Macedonian mountebank. 
Satraps all hair, and Amazons all wig. 
And dumb Darius dying to a jig. 

And as for poor Comedy, the author from whence the 
iBove lines are taken gives a receipt. 

** The Itrokes of wit are now the haul, the flap. 
And her ghoft rifes from a mummer's t|ap. 

But 
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But aWve aHy mnaftbor imfurprM^ 

For dkicflf there the att of writing lies. 

With more than hocus-pocus every fceoet 

Like juggler's ball, (hould hold a cheat withlt. 

Something fo odd, abfurd» yet done fo neatj 

Nature difowns, yet laughs at the conceit* 

Kor failf f^r that gives fpirit to your £sible^ 

To let your hero orerfet a table ; 

Toft down a teaboard, imafli or force a door« 

Rare jokes that fet the play-houfe in a roar I 

A ftuffing fcene, too, might enhance the treaty 

Bravo jeft ! to fee a modem ^€tot eat ! 

And if he drinks as faft, with jefts between* 

'Tis the perfedion of the modern fcenc. 

Kote, too, your hero fliould work hand and fo«t^ ^ 

And^ar up ancient order by the root. 

Inverting good old plots, once deemed (b wiCCf 

Laugh all to fcom if you would win the prize $ 

For he's now thought the moft diverting creature* 

Who writes and adls* bleft times 1 molt out ^nature !'* 

That the pldure here drawn is hot done in caricaturCp 
afanoft eyery night's experience confirms. Compofidons for 
the ftage, obferred the author of the Jealons Wife, mud 
;iot be painted like our ftage fcenery, in disteiipbr; aad^ 
commonly fpeaking, the word written are the heXt aBing 
pieces, if the authors of the former do not prefer gUttering 
tinfel to fterlingi but yet \t(%Jlnning gold* 

At the fame time it muft be owned, that with happy (kill 
fome men of real tafte and genius have adapted thcmfelres 
to the fafhion of the hour, and t^tnjiooped to conquer their 
generous difdain of the frippery of the fcene in obCenrance of 
the ftage doftrine laid down by Johnfon, that << They who 
love to pleafe muft pleafe to live." By a conformity and con« 
defcenfion of his genius occafionally to this maxim, Mn Col- 
man has afforded the town a very confiderable (hare of its 
amufcment for many years paft. He has biopght before the 
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curtain no kfs than fourteen dramas, every one of which 
met with deferVed fuccefst and feveral of thenii after having 
been upon duty a whore fummer, have been borrowed by the 
managers for the winter theatres. 
The following is a contQ, lift ; 

Two to One, mulical comedy, three afts* 
Turk and no Turk, opera, three adts. 

* Inkle and Yarico, opera, three ads. 

• Waya and Means, comedy, three afts. 
Batle of Hexham, playi three ads. 
Surrender of Calais, play, three ads. 

• Mountaineers, play, three ads. 

• Iron Chcft, play, three ads. 
Heir at Law, comedy, five ads. 

* Blue Beard, dramatic romance, two ads. 

* Feudal Times, dramatic romance, two ads. 

♦ New Hay at the Old Market, or Sylvcftcr Daggerwood, 

prelude, one ad. 
Blue Devils, one ad drama, from the Frcndh. 
0' The plays, &c, marked with afterifks arc all that are pub- 
- lifhed, unlefs fpurioufly. 

Talents of no vulgar kind are difplayed more or lefs 
in ail thefe, and fome are entitled to yet higher praife. Of 
this charaAer is the " Mountaineersi " in which there is in 
the deHgn and condu£t of the plot an originality, and in the 
language an eloquence and energy, which may be conCdered 
89 a fpecimen of the author's powers when employed in their 
right dire£^ion. Nor can we fail to felicitate the writer on 
the appropriate a£ling of this play, particularly in the part of 
0£ianus, which was moft admirably reprefented by Mr. 
Kemble. With refpedl to the laft named performer's private 
difference, or public controvcrfy with Mr. Colmah, we will 
by r)o means keep alive the caufe or the effeds, by detailing 
them. On the contrary, we muft ever regret when men 
of fenfc, who were formerly diftlnguifhed by the fweets of 

private 
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private friendfliip, become public enemiesi famifli the towa 
with conyerfation for and againft for a few days only, hot 
fapply the parties themfelves with materials of animofity for 
the reft of their lives. 

With refpefl to the limitations under which Mr. Colmam 
holds his patent, it is difficult to fpeak, and perhaps impoiE- 
ble to rcdrefs. The term of annual licence granted to hii 
theatre for the performance of plays; &c. is from the 15th 
of May to the i6th of September inclufive. This is unque(^ 
tionably a very (hort period, even if it were without any 
dedu£lions, but when it is confidered that from the late pro- 
rogations of Parliament the winter playhoufes continue open ' 
as long as there is winter company to fill them, which it na- 
tural enough, the poor little dramatic fummer houfe is 
^* fadly curtailed of its fair proportions.** Indeed the winter 
houfes may be faid to ftt almoft till the dog-days ; and at 
there muft of neccffity be a monopoly of the a£tors till the 
doors of thofe houfes are clofed, Mr. Colman muft be de- 
prived of a fourth of his feafon annually ; and while this is 
the cafe, it is impoflible to make Hay at the Old Market^ 
let the fun (hine ever fo invitingly. How far, therefore^ 
the coalition which Mr. Colman has formed with the winter 
theatres may be beneficial, under thefe circumftances, the 
judgment of the public and of tdc parties muft determine. 
We underftand the coalition to be (imply a verbal compaft 
by which the feveral managers have agreed that they io alt 
join to repel any invaGon of any one of their individual pro- 
perties. ' ' 

fiefide the dramatic pieces mentioned in the preceding 
lift, Mr. Colman is author of various prologues aid epi^ 
logues, and other occafional produ£lion8 of much hnmoor 
and character : particularly the little ingenious tale m verfe 
called ** My Nighf Gown and Slippers, written in an ct 
bow ch^ir/' Mercicr, it is well known^ wrote long ago^ 

•'Morn 
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« MmAntut tU NuU;* or, «< My Night Cap,'' whkh^ 
mmde up of defuUory effayt oil fiibje^ fuppofed to hasva 
oteuied to tbe author as he was preparing for becL The 
critics imaginei and with reafon, that in evident imitatioti 
of that title the performance of Mr. Colman is niumed» 
They confift of three tales, or rather two and a Cong, origin 
mUj intended to be prcfented to the Public by reeitation and 
¥flke during Lent. They are conneded in the uks by m 
poetical narratirey which has been obferved to be a kind of 
JV^re^-Pindaric ftyle^ though the fecond tale only is in pro* 
fcfied imitation of the manner of Peter. Mr. Colman ia 
ocruiniy very fuccefsful, as well when he is original as when 
bt imiutes. The firft tale is a ridicule of Leonora^ and the 
other hob-goUin tales which have lately been faihionablc^ 
The Pindaric tale is rather tragic in its end for a comic 
poessy but is well and humouroufly told. The ridicule of 
Berger^s ** kling, kling, kling,*' and <* hop, hop» hop^" i& 
dtrtmely well achieved. It occurs twice* 

•* Here filcnce reignM withJips of glue^ 

And undifturbM maintain'd her law. 
Save where the owl cried ** whoo» whoo» whoo,** 

Or the hoarff crow croak'd " caw, caw, caw." 

Again when the cook-maid miiles her lover^ 

•• Thrice on the threfhold of the hall, 

She — Thomas ! cried with many a fob ; 
And thrice on bobtail did fhc call, 

Exclaiming fwectly ** bob, bob, bob.'* 

To the jaftly popular fpcQacIc of " Obi," performed (o 
fcpeatedly lad feafon at the Haymarket, Mr. Colman wrote 
tlie foogs, which are very agreeable, and the publiflied prof* 
pedas. The pantomime itfelf, if it (houldlfefcend to be 
oaUcd by that name, was condrufted by Mr. Fawcett^ who 
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has therriti difcorered an ingenuity indq>cndent of his pro« 
felEonal merits, which are certainly unrivalled in caft, andl 
that caft is as various as delightfuL Obi is indifputabljr ren- 
dered one of the nx>ft interefting and well-fupponed pieces 
of that order we erer witnefled ; and the charaQer of Tbree- 
Fingeired Jack as boldly preferred as admirably perfiarmed 
by Mr; Charles Kemble. 
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THISbiograpbical iketch is intended to rcprefent the pro* 
gre(6 of an individual from the humbleftr ftation in fociety to 
the moft elevated, from the threfiiold of poverty to the pa- 
lace of the Chief Magiftrate of London* from the obfcure 
crowd of the fons of labour to a diftinguifhed and honourable 
rank among the public charaflnsrs of his day. 

The fubjedi of this memoir does not owe his wealth to the 
miferies of the poor ; for he is no monopolifer. They zrt 
not the gifts of chance ; for though it has been calculated 
that a fourth of the capital of the nation has pafied through 
his hands, he has never fpeculated in loans, nor has ever 
in his life drawn or accepted, in the courfe of buCnefs, a 
fingle bill of exchange. Nor has his wealih fprung from court 
favour *, for though he is an Alderman of London, be it 
neither a contractor, a commifTary, nor an inquifitor of 
incomes ; and though he has been Lord Mayor, he never 
degraded that office by a^ng as a Clerk t^thCr Lords of the 
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Treafarji nor ever converted the cky miiKEaii intb a coun« 
•titig«hoiife for the ufe of the Exchequer; " 

Mr. SkiMifcr 'Was bom «c Eriing, ' th Mtddlefex, ibdttt 
1 740. His parents were poor, and Ms edlKatioiTwMilmtift 
^mbMy ncgkdbed. . In 17549 he was apprenticed to lAr. 
WilliamS) a box-maker and undertaker, in Newgate*ftreet« 
rJt has been fiid chat during hts apprenticefliip he was conC- 
dered asa remariMMy dall kid ; a circuhoftance which femai, 
j#ith 'many Gmilar itiftances, to prove how frequently the 
abfence of a (limulus to a£iion ie.niiftaken for a natund deft- 
dency of mental powers. 

No fooneri however, was he releafed from the bonds of 4th 
ippieatieefiiipt than -that a£tive fpiritof induftry and inde- 
pendence whieh has ^er fince influenced him, became con* 
ipicttoos. Tbis lionourible chara£lcri(lic fpeedily obtamed 
for him fcvcral friends; one of the firft, and certainly thc^ 
jRoft. valuable, of ^hoip was Mr. Hou;eIl» a refpe&able bofi- 
er,- twbo reftded at that f tme in New^ate4treet. 

The feafoni^le and difinterefted aid with which fbn wor- 
thy man ^voluntarily feconded the early endeavours of Mr. 
Skinner wiis doobtlefs an eifential part of the foundation cff 
his fubfequent profperity, and reflets honour on the difcem- 
ment and the heart of Mr. Howell. 

In 1762 he married. The obje£l of his choice was ,Mar« 
^arety the daughter of Thomas White, a reputable faw« 
fmith of Wbitccrofsdreet. With this lady, it is undcrftood, 
he received a portion of one hundred pounds. Befides this 
dou-ry, highly welcome no doubt to an enterpriCng yotai^ 
tradefman, Mifs White poflTefied a mind as adive as his oW^» 
and (he even outvied him in habits of Induftry and perfi^<;« 
ranee. Her cuftom of early xiiing, frequently at fbor o'dod:, 
became proverbial in the neighbourhood of GofweD-ftriee^, 
where Mr. Skinner firft eftabliftied himfeff in afmall broler^s 
ihop. 

1800—1801. Ee The 
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Tbeconfequence of their united exertions in {bmeritCMioiU 
a ta(k u the ameliofation of their own condition, and the fe-^ 
curit\g proi^peritjr to their oApringi were fiicfa as. every 
philanthropic heart mnft have rejoiced lo contemplate. Tbrir 
induftr^ was amply recompeafed by ad almoft cloudlefr 
fiiofliine of fuccefs. 

In a few years they removed from Gofodl-ftreet to m 
handfome houfe, built at their own expentet in Alderfgate* 
ftreeti which has continued to be the town refidenoe of the 
Alderman to the prefent day. 

Thus far the elevation of Mr. Skinner shove his origin 
may be attributed to the laborious induflry of bimfelf and his 
excellent partner : and had he reded here» the hiftory of Us 
life would have afforded only a fcanty addition to-the many 
examples already on record of the wholefome effir&s of 
induftry. 

It was from this epoch that he began lobe known to the 
public as an att£lioneer. In this line of bufinefs he has rifen 
to an unprecedented degree of celebrity, and has honourably 
acquired more wealth than any other individual of the prefent 
or former times. We are inclined to believe that Peter 
.Pindar was more than poetically corred, when he fung of 
Mr. Skinneri 

'** Who, with a hammer and a confdcncc clear, 
, Oets glory and ten thouland pounds a year/' 

Tet he never pofieffed the (hining accomplifliments of a 
Cock or a CbriOic, in the pulpit. He can boaft no power of 
eloquence^ nor arts of rhetoric. Plain truth has been his 
invariable figure of fpeech ; unimpeachable honour, and 
incorruptible honefty, are the graces which be hasconftant- 
iy ftttdied* 

With thefe qualifications Mr. Skinner commenced h|s 
career as an auQioneeri and they were foon recogoifed by 
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the monied intereft of this commercial empire as the bed 
piffibte Tecommendatibn to their confidence and patronage* 

^ThefTii^Dofby the man of tafte, or the man of hSkkm^ 
wltl'doubrlefs Wtol him as the firft of auQioneers, vhofe 
knom^tedgie of -the fine arts or the Mfes modes enable him to 
detfAii mod fioridiy upon the beauties of piAure and porce- 
latrte. The man of the turf will tell us that « A// tbi fari^ 
who can trace the pedigree of every horfe m every ftud in 
tbekingdom, and idcfcant mo^ knvwb/^ty upon the pace^ 
the figure and the mettle of a racer or hunter. But thd 
warm citizen whbfe wafy eye cons over building and repair- 
ing leafes ; the noble Lord whofe need or whofe whjms ^e 
ever changing his manors from one county to another } die 
wealthy Jew who deils in bonds, poft-obits and reverfiofia § 
and all the various men of fubftance, whether they traffic ' 
in tontine-ihares, tythes or turnpike-roads, thefe will ever 
prefer that man as their agent, whofe well known honour 
and honefty command at ail times a market, and guarantee 
to buyer and feller equal fecurity. 

In this lad defcription of tradefmen.Mr. Skinner has long 
been clafled by the almod unanimous confent of the public* 
The Aims which have pafled throogh his hands arc immenfel 
Thtre is fcarcely a corner of the ifland which has not at one 
time or other felt the weight of his hammer, which, like m 
magician's wand, has transferred perhaps half the kn d of 
the kingdom from one owner to another. A fingle tap o£ 
this hanfimer has configned to gentlemen fitting fnugly in % 
box at Garraway's Coffee Hou(e, not merely tin mines ni 
Cornwall, of coal mines in Wales, but abfolutely whole 
plantations in the Weft Indies, with their crops and tfadr 
negroes; 

We (hall now take a flight review of this gentleman's con- 
duQ in another charaAer. 

E c 2 At 
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4t a m^<;tip|^QJf pQmniQp fj,ii on Mjdfiuo^f-cfaf ^ I7.^3f 
Mr. Sk^ncr iyas put in noipioaiion,. toijetv.c ibc offi^.i^j 

wap ui?jcnp^n to hini, an4 uncxp^^c^byithc JLj^^ y^ 
fo wclj ^^8 b(? known, .an4 (o hyi,hjjr c^ccfncf^ tbaj M;!rj)ft i 
^'?'^?^r ^P.f!^? ^®f?<^ !?Jf * ^^tt majorlf y. , Tfe Ifttf lUgjcncc x^^- . 
thebj?i\9fjr cpufcijcd o^ ym was aa'ually/j^Of. apnouno^ . 
^^i^W i!^ ^^'ft^^f^f t^}^^I niiks fi|Offi j(^,i|[^efS9pplj(B. .. 

At JbU.p^riod Wr^^kilW^r wa8fq.'t^pfji^ ^n^. 

ia t^e^d^ poirpinon pf^c^ltb and vigour,, .^eccc^eiyed ttiiji . 
mzx\o^ikccon&dcnQe and rerpecloftbc(^ivc2:yiQe^p/j(^ndQii 
in a xu^y 9nd becoipiqg manner. J^bougb kp b^ ,|iot 
fojjjhtiti be did not (brink from the dutif;s whjci^ it mppfpA 
nj^p, bim. ijlc had, previoufly to this cy^y takeq h^^ 
P5irmcxfl>ip,Mr. Dyke, and'IVIr. Jagucsj ,thc;%afcr o/wbopji 
bad.-^qn his apprenticej and had ever ixnce continue4 in 
hiffipiffioj. On Mr. Dyke, therefore, devQlycd the prin- 
^il>^:FC.isbt P.O^cJr i).¥/^°^^ wbild Mr^ §)cinner devotqd« 
vi^ith exemplary zeal, the wh9le of bi$ tii^e.and 2ticnW^ |Q 
tbe duties of. hi?. ncw;,ft^ofl. . . ; 

/j)?b^ nu>.(^'cpnfp2CU9jis./'<^ature of the year in which he wa^ 
Slirif was the.4ifl^ of the Parliamcnti and ibfi ciq<li. 

on of z new one;, The fpirit of p^riy never w^ nao^e vigt*' 
Iqpt. The iIlM(lnou&ftatefi;nan, who ha^ then been pewjly 
(tfipped of power, had in every part of the kingdopri^pimQerr 
roi^s^frjends who efpoufcd bis interell, and /jhe intereft 9f ; 
hii.^pporters, and {Irer^uoufiy exerted. then>felves inW<cti« 
r'viK their re eleflion to rarliameut. Oil the othpr hand^ 
thjf, fupportcrs of , the new; i\iiniftry were equally, zealous ii|^ 
tl^ir ppgofition. In xht metropolis this contcft \^as Carried 
to great extremity, where Mr. Skinner, in his fituatioii a$ 
reftni^jj .o%er, bad a difficult and vei[y delicate duty to 
perform.' The fincere friend and conf^ffed adgiir^, 9/ Charks. 
Jfjnei FoX| and a (launch fupporter of the Whig intereftt 

his 
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his whole beait was witli the friends ot thsU pltnolic (latest 
man. Added to which, the two Whig candidates for theatyi 
Alderman Newnham and Sawbridge, were alfo His jTaiftlcular ' 
friends. He had even' proihifeci, previou'fly to his jbeing 
elected SberifT, to coodu^ t^'e buCnefs of AVderman I^ei»n« 
liani^s elfcdion ; and[ notwithif aii^ng bis hbours at Cuil^balL 
and at Brentfordi where the Middlefcx clccjibn waia; carried 
on, he filled thcofncfe of Chairman to Mr, NewnhaniVcom- 
finiTttee, and was, lleyond* all doubt, a principal nieans^ ot 
earrying theeledtion in favour of that gentleman and Kin 
SawbVrdge. ^ , , ., 

In the clc£(ron (or Widdlcfex his intcrcft at' this' time was* 

I / f„ ' . , .1.^.1. « ',1 

(lin more preponderatmg. Of fo much confequenCe did the 
celebrated Wilkes confi^er it, that he once obferved to a 
friend, ** If any man wifbes to be member for MiddleJfez he 
mud make his bow to Mr. Skinner." Here alfd he had- the 
fame delicate taflc to perform ; fbr Mr. Byng, the Whig 
candidate, was one of his moft intimate friends. Ttt fo 
admirably did he blend his public duties and'htspi^vWi^ feel- 
ings together « that even the rival canditates themfelves fub- 
fcribed to his juflicej honour, and impartiality.. 

There is, perhaps, no part of the duty of a Sheriff.!^ p|in- 
ful as that which impofcs upon him' the fuperinttedttflce of 
the prifons, and the execution of criminals. The regitfiiti- 
ons which Mr. Skinner effeAed in tte' gaols of Newgate^ 
and the two compters, have produced fuch" wliolefprne 
effefls, that the debtor and the felon will ever have caufe' to 
praife his exertions. To his humane interference alfo ihe 
inhabitants of the metropolis are indebted for the difeontifiu- 
ance of a fpe£lacle which was at once revolting*^ to the feel- 
ings of the beholders, and barbarous tothe wirecdied'iriAims 
of offended juftice in their laft awful bo ju^. Tfe (peAade 
to which we allude was, that of dragging ctifpf fts ctf A3?Sn- 
cd to death in carts, or on fledges^ from Newgate through 
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the mod populous flreets of Londoi), to be executed at Tf - 
bonu This moft affliQing figbt is no# confined to the gates 
of Newgate. 

Many lefs fervtces of Mr. Skinner to the community du* 
fuig his fiirieralty, we are compelled to pafs orer ; but wc 
cannot omit this opportunity of refuting a charge, which 
Peter Pindar with moft unwarrantable ftretch of poetic li- 
cence, and| as we are inclined to think, merely for the fake 
of a rhyme, has coupled with the name of Mr. Skinner. 
The ftory Peter tells runs thus — that fome flieep belonging 
to a certain great perfonage baring died, without the knife 
of the butcher, he fent them to Fleet- Market for fale. *| T)ie 
news,'' lays Peter, •« of this fame mutton — 

DefignM for many a London diniib', 

RcachM the fair ears of Mafter SherifT Skinner, 

Who with a hammer, and a confcience clear. 

Gets glory and ten thouiand pounds a year ; 

And who, if things go tolerably fair. 

Will rife on^ day proud London's proud Lord Mayor, 

The Alderman was in his pulpit (hining, 
'Midft gentlemen with night-capi, hair, and wigs ; 

In langiuige moft rhetoricial defining 
The fterling merit of a lot of pigs : 
'When fuddenly the news was brought. 

That in Fleet Market were unwholefome (hecp. 
Which made the Preacher from his pulpit leap, 

As nimble as a taylor, or as thought. 

For julUce panting, and unawM by fears, 
This King, this Emperor of Au Pioneers 
Set ofl^-a fariotts fiice indeed he put on- 
Like lightening did he gallop up ChcapfiJc ! 
. In thundef down through Ludgate did he ride, 
Toeatcb the man who fold this dreadful mutton. 
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Now to Fleet Market, full of wiatli, he came» 
And with the fpirit of aa ancient Romao^ « 

Excecdedy I believe, by no man. 

The Aldermany fo virtuoai, cryM ovt " Shame !*' 

'* O— mme/* to Robinfon* laid Mafter Skinner, 
<* Who on fuch mutton. Sir, can make a dinner T* t 

« You, ifyoupleafe,'* 
Cry'd Mr. RobinioB, with perfed eafe. 

** Sir !" quoth thered*hot Aldemun again— 
** You !** -quoth the Hind, in juft the fame coolftralo, 
** Off, off,'' crj'd Skinner, ** with your carrion heap v 
** Quick d — mme, take away your nafty (heep ! 

** Whtlft I command, not e'en the King ' 

** Shall fuch vile (tuff to market bring,. 

** And London ftalU fuch garbage put on ; 

*' So take away your ftiaking mutton." . . 

** You," rcply'd Robinfon, «• you cry out* Shame !* 
** You blaft the (heep, good Maffer Skinner, pray ; 

** You give the harmle^ mutton a bad name f 
** You impudently order it away ! 

** Sweet Mafter Alderman, don't make this rout : 
** Clap on your fpeAaclet upon your fnout ; 
** And then your keen, funreying eyes regale 

^* With thole (ame fine large letters on the cart 
** Which brought this blafted mutton here for iale." 

Poor Skinner read, and read it with a fUrt* 

Like Hamlet frigbten'd at his fother^s ghoft. 
The Alderman ftood ftaring like a poft ; 
He faw G. R. in(crib*d, in haodfome letters. 
Which prov'd the (heep belong'd unto hif betters. 

The Alderman ndw tum'd to deep refleAioo ; 
And being bleft with proper recolle^on, 
Exclalm'd, ** Tve made a great miftakc^-Oh 1 fkd r 
^* The Iheepare itaDy notibbad. 
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«* Dear Miffier R'obiafMi, 1 btg jatr pardoQ ; 
«« Your Job-Hke piaticncc PVt borne hard oh. 
** Whocrer fays the mtitt&n h not good* 
<< Knows nothtngy Mr. Roblnfody of food ; 

** I vcrilf beliCTc I could turn glutton, 

•* Onfuchneat, wholfomi', pretty-loollrig nautton- 

•* Pray, Mifter Robinfon^ the mutton icD— 

« I hope. Sir, that his Slajcfty is wtXi:* 

So faying, Mrfter Robinfbn he quitted^ 

Witfi dierobinitc fmiks and placid brows. 
For filch embarrafling occafiont, fitted — 

Adding juft five-and-twenty humble bows. 

To work went Roblnfon to fell the fliccp ; 
But people would not btiy, except dog cheap. 

At length the iheep were fold— without the Beeec ; 

And brought King Geoi-gl^ juft h'alf-a-crown a-piece. 

The vihole of this fiorj it a mtn invention of the poet.. 
Nothing can be mom unlike- the chdra£ter of Mr. .Skin- 
ner than the part afljgiicd him in this t^le. That the who]., 
fome and plentiful fuppliesof the markets wss ail obje£l 
of his ftudy in. bit (hrievalty is moft trtici aad^ h isl equally 
true, that any improper ptaQice what^itfl' libich hadreach- 
ed his ears would bate met from him its merited pu^iQi. 
ment, however Oiielded or fan£libned. 

On the death of Bfr. Bates in 1785, Mr. Skinner was a 
fecond time invited bf the ward of Queenhtthe to become 
their Alderman. This hooottr, whicbrbebid formerly de- 
clined, be then accepted \ a ftep to whieh be ^as no doubt 
the more readil]|b induced from the erperietitre wbicK he had 
received of the attention andalnlity of bis partneri Mr. 
Dyke, in condu£ling^ the coocems of the honfe. 

The deatb of Mr. Sawbridge occafioiHng a vacancy f^r a 
feat in Parliament, AldcrmiA Skinner Was prcfled by a very 

numerous 
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numerous party of the Livery to offer jbHBlelf.a candidate |. 
and there b no doubt that if be had thought proper to- have 
complied with their wi(he8» be might baye become a iticmbiqi:^ 
of Tarliament. .Wbeiherit be thac.a diiEdeac^.of bis owg, 
taleni8| or an indifporitioa.;o thei tai^e dupes of atttnr^ 
dance, in theHoufe» fwayed bisdeteroHiiation onthi^ point^x 
wc cannot fay ; but wc know that, he has uniformly perfeve* 
red in refuGng Amilar overturcfi which have ieveral times 
been made to him. About. this time the high; price oi that 
neceJary article of confumption, coals^ attraififd his panicun 
lar attention. He made it his bufinefs to invedigate the 
caufe of the enormous 'advance in price as well as the fcarcitj 
of this articlCi and as a men^r of the Coal Committee wa4 
unremitting and indefatigable in his labours. We have rea* 
fon to believe that the commutation, wbieb foon after wat 
effc6led between the nation and the Duke of Richmond^ rtw 
fpeding, the revenue which his Grace received from coa]t| 
was in confequence of the meafurcs which he promoted* 
In the year 1794, he was called to the civic chain 
Perhaps no period of the Hiftory of London can be named 
when vigilance and ability^ in its chief magiArate weve tno^ 
neccflary than during:the mayoralty of Mr» Skioaer. 

At the moment of hia elt^lioni a<vaft majorily of the na^- 
tion were under the infiuence of a fpeoies i>f-p0litical alarm/ 
fo potent in its effeds, that it fpread deMod aawell as tev* 
ror wherever it. was founded. It had conjilfcd up to foui a 
miA in the nunds of meny. that images of honrorrofe at the* 
mention of Rights of Freedom. Words of the moft <^pow; 
file me«kii9g:became fynonymous. This delttCon rcfpeflttng 
meafurea naturally extended itfelf tomeiii . No di^aAtoa. 
could thefe alarmiRs perceife between a Bedford or aor^Qs^ 
leans, a Fox or a Kobefpierte. And as the bold- adbemice. 
of thfft ftatefmen to the: gcnuiiM uooorrupifiA pfincafJet oC, 
Sntifll.': fre<doaa> w«i branded wiib tht^cbsirgp of rqral^.itr 

* tKc 
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the unfliakcn tttacfamenc of their friends to them, and to 
their caufe, wil» ftigmatized as rebellion. 

Stch was the temper of the times when Mr. Skinner wa» 
entrofied with the cuftody of the metropolis. His political 
ttmets had undergone no change fince the period of bts 
flirieraltj; intereft conld not inTite, cowardice coutd not 
flrighten, calumny itfetf cotild not compel him to deiert tti'e 
ibndard of Fox and Freedom. 

This fad being univeri'ally known, no fooner was hfc in« 
tefted with his city honours^ than the trumpet of alarm 
founded that London was under the controul of a Jacobia* 
ZiOrd Mayor. 

The firft z€t of his mayoralty evinced with how much 
merited contempt be treated the puerile paftime of nick- 
naming. It is a Tery ancient cuftom of the city to inrite 
the Minifters of fitatCi and the High Officers of the Crown^ 
to dine wit)i the new chief magiftrate at Guildhall on Lord 
Mayor^s Day. This inTitation was given to, and accepted 
as a matter of courfe by Mr. Pitt, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Duke of Portland, Lord Grenville, Mr. Dundas, and the 
• reft of the Cabinet* At the fame table by Mr. Skinner's 
perfonal inritation, and as his perfona! friends, were feated 
Mr. Fox, the Dukes of Bedford and Norfolk, Lord Thur* 
low, Lord Derby, Lord Lauderdale, Mr. Erikine, Mr. 
Wbitbread, Mr. Grey, and aU the diftinguifhed Members 
of both Hottfi» in the intereft of oppofition. 

Such an afleittblagc of men illuftrious by rank, bi:th, or 
talents, had never before graced the table of any Lord 
Mayor. 

The next part of Mr. Skinner^s public conduA which mci* 
rits attemion is, that which relates to the State Trials at the- 
Old Bailey. The predeceflbr of Mr. Skinner h^ad deemed h 
neceflary, for the prefenration of the peace, during the trial 
of Home Tooke^ to line the Old Bailey with the militarjr. 
ypon^e ^ootisttation of theft trials, the new Lord Mayor- 

politely^ 
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politely refafed the profiered renrice$ of the foldiers. For 
this ad he was feverelf cenftired by the minifterial joitinuhr 
lifts, and, if we are rightly informed, an attempt was made 
by high authority to intimidate him into the military regime. 
He continued, however, to preferve the peace of the metro- 
polis through the whole of his niayoralty by the aid of the 
civil power alone. This and other parts of his conduA raifed 
him to the highed degree of popularity. The hofpitality oC 
his table, and the fplendour of his entertainments at the 
Manfion Houfe, though at leaft equal to any of his prede* 
ceflbrs, are objeds which have only a minor claim to notice, 
edipfed as they were by the inflexible integrity and patriotic 
independence with which he difchargeid e?ery function of a 
chief magiftrate. A f ter a year of rood fatiguing duties be re • 
figned that office, amidft the applaufe of the poor, and the 
approbation of all ranks. Since this period, ^e lament to 
fay, that an ill ftate of health, and the lofsofarooft amia- 
ble wife, have deprived the public in a great meafure of this 
gentleman's fervices. 

On Michaelmas Day, 1 799, Mr. Skinner was again re- 
• turned by the Idvery of Londoh, in conjunfiion with Mr*- 
Coombe, to the Court of Aldermen, for their choice of one of 
them to be Lord Mayor, when the Court ele£h»i the former a 
fecond time in preference to Mr. Coombc,. who had not ferved 
th^ office. This decifidn of the Court of Aldermen Mr^ 
Skinner firmly reCfted, by refufing to fervetbe fecond time 
that office, which he had fo recently difA^rgcd. 

The perfeverance of the Livery in returning to the Court 
of Aldermen theCe two gentlemen only, and the firmnds of 
Mc Skinner in refufing to ferve the oflke» at length fixed 
Alderman Coombe in the chief ma^iHracy of the city. At 
prefent Mr. Skinner divides bis time ji^twcen aitentipn to 
the engagements of his bufinefs, the duties of an Akferman, 
sKpd the opmfprts of domeftic reore9ient« 

DR. JAMES 
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DR. JAMES AHD^RfSON is a niYirebf Scotland: R» 
Jather was z farmer^ of whom it\i^2i8rl]is misfortune to W 
deprived when a youth. On the death of the father the caref 
of a large fatfiilyi as wdt as a cohfiderable farm, demanded 
the attention of the fdn : fo that in the author of Agtidol- 
tural'Eflaya we contemplatbubt a mtxt gentleman fanner^ 
writing effays for his ^tmufenidnt, biit one, who, from Very' 
early iifci has-been an experimental farmer, andwlioh^ 
direAed all hk literary* attainments to illuftr'ate' agriculttul^. 

AnderfoDi wbile young, happened to read Homers Effiiy- 
on Agriculture, but could liot underftaiiid it through hi^^' 
ncntfiee of cheMiSry i he therefore determined to ftudy ttiat 
fcience, add bfetamfcTthe difoiplc; of the cdebfatetfDf. Culfenf^' 
n^M^ingi while yet a'(biplin^, af firm in the nei^bbihr^i^ 
hood of £ainbnTgh,-alnd'att«frdrng* Dir. CunenV cbsanbidat^ 
katnres in the uniteifity; at the fame tinie. Still, bow'^^at', 
on lecount of bis* extteme youth, h« ' w^s ohiy prints P^pff i 
though a very favourite olAt, of Dr. CuBeif«^ btfli bii^in^ 

properlj 
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ptopicrly prepared by fucb an iaftruiOor, he proceeded tQ 9t- 
tei^ pilblic lectures, and Ibpn became a rery fuccefsful 
ftpdcnt. 

P^ffipg 9Ter many years of Dr. Anderibn'9 life» cmpbyed 
in 9grJciiJture> and furnifliing but liulp that would dl?erfify 
th« I^ge of biography, yfc fliall dire£k Qi^r attention tofiurb 
obj^l^ entiUe him tp a place among the pub)i^ cha:^j^£^i . 
of Qi^c^t BiFJtain : aKui..thU wi^I Iqaid us to little ngft. 
th^n to giye a fummary of his agricu^Miia^ and other ^vl^ , 
licstiqqf. 

The f\fS^ literar; vock of this aatbof ws^ accidental 1^ 
anpoymQ^I^ A friend of his who had fome concfrnin the 
Encyclopaedia AritanDica, applied to,.bi^i/to fitftii(hafew 
article^ fo{ that wpsk) which he accordingly did. Of this, 
nun^hejr if the axticlc J?/^Mf tfrjTi in tl^e fir ft. edition of. Jtbc ^ 
Eocyclppoedia. 

I9 the fame work thf; article ITindr was written by hiip^ 
ini^od^ in the fubfequ^nt edition under Pnffum^tica. Hcr^. 
the caufjssof the monCoons were firft explained | asditqia^' 
be worth while to remark, that Dr. Anderfon's obferratifffkl 
wecf w^Htf n at lead fix oionths before CaptainCook^ajro^n 
fnm the firft voyageof difiGoyery. In tbisanii^^ he zSbi^^ 
thjff^ fiotp the f^atvLre.of the winds, then kpfi^n.^n^^^^' 
Sou.tber<9. Hem^fphen^i nq cqntincn^t coul^ Ifj.jb^o^' ki.jAlIt; 
heinirphere near the uqpical regiooa^ ^ thutNew IMr ^ 
land would be found to confift of al^fget ilL^ picincipal/ j. 
lapd. . . . 

'"Vhe article Smoaiy, CAiswieys.^ m tlv^.diiStiQnmf^ was alfp', 
wrlrtfp. by. Dr. Andj^ion, axid from this the patentee of t^nc. 
bath (ioT^s firft dei^ived hif idca^ 

Tbfs byoura))le nijin^er in which thefe anouymoHS.e^a 
w^e. xfiqpivedi induced Di. Anderfon to amufe his winhur 
eveninga with exercifes of this kind, whilcr in the coimtrf^ 
Thi^ftf ai fpon a( written, were tninfmitted to the editor of 
th(e WfpKly Magazine, a mifceUany printed at that time in 

Edmburgh, 
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Edinburgh. They appeared in that work under. Tarious Gg- ; 
natures ; Agricola, Timoleon, Germanicus, Cimon, Scoto- 
Britannicus, E. Abcirdccn, Henry, Plain, Impartial, A Scot, 
A Hattr of Impudence, Pcdiamry, and Aflfe£tanon, &c. 

Thcfc eflays were receJyed by the people of -the country, 
foir whofe ufe they were principally intetided, with fuch flat* 
tcting'tti2t\a of approbation, that the author was encck^ged, ^ 
at the folicitatiotl'of Dr: John Gregory, to publifti a vMuwic 
of fifTayl on A'gridihixre and Rural* AflTairs, which appeared 
in 1775. This alfo was an anonymous publication ; b^ut *ft 
fecond edition being fpeedily calidd for^ ft was re^printed in 
1796, with an addttibnal volume. To ttrefe he prefixed his" 
name, and a dedication to liis refpef^ed friend and' patn^i 
Dr. Culien. In 1777 appeared in quarto Letters on thic" 
nsesins'tff exciting a Spirit of National Induftry, with a paf- ' 
ticular reference to Scotland. This work introduced htm - 
to the acquaintance of Dr. Adam Smith. He controicflrts 
in It fereral of that celebrated writer's opinions concenmig 
tbe com- trade, and, as experience has proved, withgMR^. 

* Olir'author'had now eftabHlhed a confiderable literary re-"- 
plktiation. Accordingly, the Univerfity of Aberdeen ctm^' 
fared on hiiiirthe honorary degrees of A. M. and L. L T^J^ 
Tbefe diftrnekfeiiis Were obtained without the rmallfcft folMj^'^ 
tadonf on his Sde, add even without any previbus informatioii ' 
to him from the Univtrfity: 

Befides his works feparately publiflied, and now on falei* • 
there are two which have been long out of print, viz. " Aln 
Inquiry into the Caufes which have retarded the progrefs of 
Agriculture in Europe,'* 4to. and •« An Inquiry into the 
Com Laws, with a view to the new Cora Bill propbTed for 
Scotland, anno 1777," 8vo. A fmall volume was alfo 
primed and circulated by him among his friends, anno 1783, 
but never publiflied. It was entitled, A Propofal for efta« 

UiOiing 
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WiOiitig xhe Northern Bririlh Fiflicries; in which the cir- 
cmftances that have hitherto fniftratcd every attempt to 
^aMHh thefc fiflicries are mreftigatcd, and mearuret fiig- 
gttftedbjr which the obftruftioiis may be removed, trnfiwf- 
t^atcly for the autbofi this volnme attraded the notice of 
<f«veniaient, and in the begmningof the year* 1784, applica- 
tion was made to him to undertia^e a furvey'of the Hebrides, 
with a view to the eftaMifliment of the fiffleries. After 
fbme befitation he confeneed to go, though not till after he 
had exprefsly ftipulated that be (hotdd be'properly paid for 
his rime and troubie,r This produced the Report to die 
Comtniilioners of the Treafuryi &c. which has been fince 
pujMifiied in Dr. AiHterfon's aceoant of the Hebrides. Hik 
Report occafioned his being fummoned to attend the CoflH- 
miMeet)f FiOieries ifrVarlminent, in theydit 1^851 m which' 
.>mff his time was wMlf- ixcupted for thee^lirfe df a yeu^, 
to the no fmall detrimentef his private affairs^ ind thM|^ 
his Report obtained the mM uneqiiivocri apprdbitton'diP dl 
the parties interefted in that bufinefs, and pi*ociiM him'the 
snoft. honourable reception in the Comniilfee of FarliaOielit 
mnd eUewbere» yet Jie was not able; nor has it ever yet been 
in his power, to obtain one farthing on account of time afld 
trouble in that fetvice. No perfon, it (eems, in ht^ 6tasttiM 
can obtain redrefs by law^ forlfis now eftri>lifliedbydie 
opinion of the beft counfel, that ^< no «Aidn at law cin lie 
againft a Minifter of State to compel Mm to fulfil any Jigiae- 
mentinade by him oiGcially ^witli inifWituhU i"^ acixtuiii* 
(lance that certainly icaniiot be too'Wett known.'' For mek 
x){ talents who fpead then time and their j ti o ^i y in a pir« 
ticular iiOTice, ought afiirodly to he #elt informed before- 
hand what hold they have on the perfon with whom the bar* 
gain is made. Otherwtfe, their engagements may torn out 
hazard ous ezperimenta;^ and their fpeculatiooi may prove 
their ruin. > 

U 
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In the lApye-mentloned little pacnpUec.riie DoOprJiaid 
.ocqafion Jto conu;of.crt fi j>ofiticm fta3;fed by, Dr.;Fi^ai^il|,tUi4 
adepUd.kyJQr. Price, as «i)dl-aB otheuy-conccrqifij^tbe biB- 
ncfitfrto :be 4<yW^. ^Briuin in qpin^Rqueace of fomUng 
ffiOfit to America*; , ^e thought it bis duty to fend a coff 
pf'it^o Dr..Pcice» who politely. m^de' the foilowing: iog^nOp 
oiMiireta^: .^^JT^eiiotice Dr. A^nd^shil h^ t;iken of an a 
iertion of Dv-Fricc'8.givc$ himno vooaiior;aQy other .fciH 
.tifi^eiii than.tbat of gratitude ; io ths^taflertion he Mlowcd 
Dr. FcanUiji, and he U now difpofed to think -he did it iot> 
haflily,** (fee Account of the tiebri.dcB, page 1.14, note^ 
.In a note in the Account of the Htbvidcs, ip^t ia4» iMsaU 
iudes to^ correfpondqnce in ^e Gcntiem9u'3 Magazine i^th 
.Mr.flewlftt. 

I)A)r^g.tJtie. Ancrii^: icqnteftjiSh . A^iiderfon was reqneiU 
5dJby jLor^ J^^nsfiflfi u>i^j\Us onctbe'f«bje&. He dotlinedl 
^.fbr a CQpfijdjDcab)^ tj^netknowii^rhatiie fiibuldibeoUigcd 
to d2;aw.Q9nckU2o.nph ppnts^y :iyMt.j9riiy' tftAhe wifliet of Ui 
Xi^rfiOifPt.tHit coQ^iary alfo H» public opinion^ Butwihmthe 
4itwft(if .i|)e:6inoadf:r of Utrd tGornirallts's army ^itachod 
.thiscmtHKyi he began p^ think the piibltc might be xntme 
indijii^d to •liften to his airgtimeiHs. He then wi^ote^ bis 
Ahmighls QOtth^t.fiibjcd> which he fcntoflF dtreQly toLcm^. 
fd(yn« jto.be p<ibli(hcd in>?paaiphlet».under the title of ^* The 
lilt4Bt^(Wpf' Qreat- Britain with reg«id<ti> her Aifoerican^Colo- 
jiiqi eonQdfiroA.'!. On^ ;conclufiooa.:driwn fions hi^ aigu- 
mm^^yt^f^t ^iM /^ur AokmnSUk Colonies, inftead of pio- 
jmottng .the $in^ jimd JminufaQttrcft of ^ Great Britain, jfaa? c 
ttJ^ded, ina aa^f^ fow<r(ttl mannety. todepreft them \ that 
inftead pf radding (Weagtb md ftattUty to the empire, they 
hafe iieceflarilyi;in,a£re^.t .degree :wcakened it^andexpofied 
it to the mod imminent danger } ttnt^thereforet the iettliqg 
^( theie colonies at firll wa^unwif^;^ and the fobfiequent en* 
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couragement impolitic. This was novel do&rine at the 
time. 

In 1 790, a very liberal publication was fet on foot, in 
Scotland, by Dr. Anderfon, entitledi ** The Bee, or Lite- 
rary Intelligencer.'' This continued to be publifiied as t 
weekly mifcellany for many years. It confided of fketches 
of biography and poetry, (lories iliuftrative of human man- 
ners, tranflations from foreign languages, ancient and 
modern, and other mifcellaneous matter. It proceeded 
through many volumes, and is a repoCtory of many literary 
curiofities. Dr. Anderfon wrote much in this work himfelf* 
The lad of. Dr. Aodcrfon'9 publications is entitled, ** Se-, 
ledions from the Correfpondence of General Walhington, 
by James Anderfon, L. L. D. &c.'' This is a valuable 
pamphlet, and contains fome judicious remarks on the caufes 
of the prefeht fcarcity. This pamphlet has but jull made 
its appearance. 

;*, Dr. Anderfon, for a few years pad, refided in London, 
,;and no^ . lives within a few miles of it; his time is 
. iUU pafled in literary purfuiu ^hat.^re friendly ^tp the dudy 
. of agjricttltUKe. He has lately been, and is ftiU printing a 
inionthly publication entitled, Agricoltural Recreations, con- 
fiding of eflays on rural fubje£ls, natural hidory, ^c.'. It 
is . aifo occafionally diverfified, ttiQugh but fparingly, with 
poetry, generally, original, or if not entirely new, yet caie- 
, £ttlly and judicioufly (defied* 

. Thecnaflfien of this ingenious and very uief nl man are 

pbin and. frank, indicative of an boned and good heart: he 

is benevolent and generous; a tender parent, and a warm 

friend \ and very highly refpe£bod in the cirdeoC his ac- 

, quaintance. „ 
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tHE PRINCE DE BOUILLON. 



Inttrf^erfii nvithfome AnecitUs of the Jfland ^f jer/q. 

AN uninformed £ngli(hman» biafled bj tbepre}adicb9tbf 

41 jdsfeAive edooitibni lake8*tK for granted that a Prince muft 

hecd&rily be of the Uood* royals becaafe, inhisdvpii cDiift. 

ftej^ be fed! none dignified with that title btstt foth «i8 islte 

;<itber dind; op c^lkit^rtl branches of the^fitmHy oh tHc 

-tkiDiic. He has '11^ idea that the alI«powerfu!/<^/ of Mt- 

Jeftf can qpeate t, Prineeas vaffly as a Duke or an Earl, ^Ukl 

iwiH therdfonci on the ali6ve-aientioned principle, no dcmbt^ 

-fHWtrdly concludei that the iikiftrious p<ptfenage ttrho isike 

fubjeA of the prefent narratiiriei muft needs be iine^IIy iie» 

fcended from th6 fame tugiiftfteck whhthehrteiH^fatedSove- 

teigBJof f«ancd* And ib indeed he is; but itis in the fanie 

fenfe that the writar of thefe memoirs and each of hisread- 

jOTami^ht, by on)y uaoing their fcveral pedigrees back to- the 

main rooti be proved to be all equally allied to Ancus 'Mat* 

titts or Numa Pompilius. 

Philip d'AuvergnCi Prince of Bouillon, and Captain of 
^ Bravo gun-boat, of fixteen guns^ was bom in the town 

of 
I 



;a(iSi. Hdier, id Uie iflsnd of Jolef^— Tfairfamilir, thoogi 
iK)t r«4k«iied of the firft order, or one of thofe moft eml* 
M^ntifk that iflaad for Mckat liaeage^* and cbe *^ boaft o£ 

F f a heraldry,* 

^ Libt aU ob£BUi!e little people* mtDhredin hdpliefs aixl pto* 
£(Uind.igooriancey aini bwLt juft f merged ft«m abfoliitc indigaiot« 
with, whom pride axni poverty . £^i\\ fupply the place of rational ia- 
formation and liberal fentiments^ thofe of Jerfey are^ perhapa 
beyond all other mortals^ the moft vaio^-^Hrat of the merits of 
iheh* anceftort, but of the antiquity oi their fiunilies ; in whidi 
rcijpe^ they «utiitrip eren the W<l(h theml«lves» aad more of one 
oei(;hbour8» who are no le£$ remarkaUe for fimilar pretenfiooa. 
To the fame caufe muft be attributed their paffion lor titles, c€ 
jvhich ihey are extravagantly food. When Rollothe Nomiali 
fubdued that ifland, he divided it into little ftefii dr fisif niaacsi 
whieh,!^ baftowed inthe nature of fieudal tenures on inch of Ida 
officers as chiefly 6gaali;Bndthemfelves on the occafioa. To thia 
very day the defcendants |of ,^oie adventurers retain not mAf the 
hereditary manorial Utks, but whatever other cafaal>appdlati«ca 
have fucceflively diftin^puiihed their reipeAive £Mnilies through i 
(eri<u of ages. So that* Uterally ^pcakiog, (everal of thap havo 
at prefent more titles than acres of land. 

To have a tolerable idea of the Jeriey nobility* it willool bo 
fufficient barely to recoiled what one fometimes reads or.heaiy 
of the Italian Ulujrjguni in certain inftances. The Norman pro- 
geny far tranfcends whatever is related of the (ucceOors of the 
JEmilii, the Drufi> the Scijiios and the Casiars. It is no unufual- 
thing to fee a Jeriey lord drive his oWn cart for his daily hire, tend 
his mafons or bis thataher to fave the eipenoe of an additional 
worknuD, or elfe v^innowing his own com, in a cheqOerflui^ 
and with an old handkerchief tied round his head, or a ogget 
nightcap. It were nugatory to mention my Lord NormaOf JOt VB^f 
Lord La Hole as examples^ where there are fo many more who ao- 
fwer the defcription ftill better if poffible. 

But to any one acquainted with their real circ^mftaaces and 
manner of living, nothing can appear riiore truly ridiculoufc than 
their difputes about ^e rigt;t of precedency. I'heie have been 
fometimes carried to fuch a lieighti .that a judicial adjudication^ 

F f 2 either 
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heraidry^" is, nevertbdeb, clofcly cbnnii^d witW the V«ry 
beil there, efpecially the Le Geyt and Dtunarefqae families, 
Ibe fdrmer not 1 Utdc itnurkabie for hft?iiig given birth tt 

fomc 

cither in the aflcmbly of the ftatcB* or in their petty court (called, 
httftc ordinary ftrain of O^a^m/ pompofity» the RtymiGemrt ^ ytr*' 
/ey) h£« been found ntceflary to decide the arduous and important 
coat)!?ft. 

But as tKofc flrft-rate diftinAions ean appertain only to a few, 
and as the reft would be completely and utttrly miferable without 
lorai'-titie befides the untverfa! one of Cropavd^ "Whidithey deteftt 
or that AiU more odious, more ihockin^» more abominabte one of 
Xoni^j their exempUry modefty obliges them to reft fktisfied vHth 
tkaVofXaptain, which is both more humble and Itfs difficult dt 
MCOoUy and of which the number in that ifland is ibarcely concdv« 
tble^ Kay, they *re almoft all Captains. A camp of three hun- 
dmtltltouiand lighting men could not fumiih fo many Captahn at 
the little /' IJUdtJerfij. As very ^ew of them ever enter into the 
army (Cor we do not reckon the iftand militia under th^ denomida- 
tlon>«ind fewer ftfll attain to any rank or dilHn Aion in it, their pro- 
per elcinent, thefcai affbrds them a much better opportunity of 
gratifying their favourite vanity. Yet even there the regular courle 
of promotion in the Klng*8 -Cervice would be at the beft tedlotis, 
always uncertain. It might alfo be now and then attended with 
ibme dc^grce of perfonal hazard befidcs that of drowning, and Which 
they ^i-onM wifti to avoid by all poflible means, for they are riot 
over and above fond vf fears or deadly cutaneous inciTions; and» 
after all, the greater number would pine away in hop'ele(k 
obfcurity, without the confolation of a Tingle folitary title. *To 
obviate thcfc difficulties and dangers, not only the commaindera 
of armed vefTcls belonging to themfclves, fuch as their little priva* 
teers, cutters, luggers, fchooners, Sec but every mafter of ev^ 
common trader, and even of every Newfoundland fiOiing-boat, is 
called Captain, and would be highly offended if accofted or ad^ 
drelTed by any other. 

Next to nobility, the title of Efquire is the primary objeA of 
their ambition, money alone excepted. A crippled old fellow, 
hardly able to move thirty paces without the help of a ftick or 

crulcht 
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fome of the mod worthyi and the latter to mwj of tbe 
mod worthlefs cbaraders to be found m the annals of 
any country, Hii father, the late Charles d'Auvergnei 
Efq. was a perfon of no inconfiderable refpeflability, and 
was always regarded as fuch. We are told he held a com- [ 
miiEon in the ifland militiai (which, howeveri is a matter 
nor of emolument but expence to the pofleflbr) and had be- 
fides difcharged fome of the civil offices of the (late, with- 
out either the (ligma of cenfure, or the eulogium due to 
diftinguifhed merit. He was poirefTcd pf a handfome pro- . 
perty in land, (uiBcient at lead to put a man no way remark- 
able for prof u6on or heedlefs expence above the reach of 
want or precarious dependence ; but which, confiderable as 
it might be thought in that ifland, was far from being equii 
to the fupport of a numerous family in any genteel .qr even 
decent (lyle, much lefs to afford laying byi a CQmfortable 
provifion for their future eftabliihment in life. 

Tofremedy thefe difadvanrages as far as in him lay, Mr. 
d'Auvergne availed himfelf of the common refource adoi)pt- 
ed by all the Jerfey people in (imilar circumftances, and em- 
barked in trade, not oftenfively in his own name fo much as 
by being conc^n^d in priyate aflbciations or trading littlf 
companies, or clfc unde^ the firm of foine rep.utabje houfe; 
and this occupation h^ followed for a number of years with 
a very fair chara£ler, much refpeded and efteemed as a gen-^ 
tteman and man of bu&nefs, for his known probity and the 
fi^avity and urbanity of bis manners* . 

Philipji 

cn\tch, will ftrain every nerve, and employ the intereft and influ- 
ence of all his friends to get himfelf appointed to the conmiand of 
a fmall redoubt of only two guns, even for twenty-four hours ; 
and that for no other reafon thap merely the honour of having the 
three letters £fq. placed after hit name- 
So that upon the vrfaole two thirds of the male population of 
that ifland are 'compofed of Lords without rank, Efqoires with- 
out intereft, and Captains without command ! 
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PEilipy the fubjeft of thefe pages, and the ddeft of fix or 
feven chiidreo^ of whom five at leaft are ftill Kving, and not 
on^ev«r married, bad been early deftmed for the fea*; and this 
profeflion he was led to make choice of, not only by a ftrt>ng 
predileftion for that element, bat alfo in compliance wittf 
th^ earneft wifbes of his friends, whoobferved, or thought 
they obferved, ftriking prognoftics of future greatneftin the 
youth. And indeed* ^ven in bis boyiOi days, he attraded 
no fmall degree of notice by a peculiar air of confe^uence^ 
and fel&importance above the ordinary level of chil4feti of. 
his age^ and difcovered evident fymptoms of an afpiring ge- 
nius. Both in his countenance' and whole carriage there wasf 
ibmeching far beyond his years, which plainly indicated, if 
not entirety what be was to bc,at leaft wiiat he wilhed to be. 
His nadye ifle oiffred nothing that could at all fatisfy that 
boundle/s ambition which his little foul had been taught to 
cberifli from his infancy. There appeared no profpeQ of 
bis ever riling to the dignity either of a Lord^ or a Lieute- 
nant Bailiff; f — it was therefore refolved he (hould be an 
Admiral. 

But notwithdanding his early choice of a profeffion^ich 
might, in vulgar opinion,, be imagined toafibrdneithetleU 
fure nor opportunity fufficient for laying in an^ very ample 
or folid ftore of intelle£hial acquirements, his edudation h 
faid to have been by no means negle£^ed : and we are ac- 
cordingly told of the forward promptitude of his juvenile 
powers, and of the rapid advances he made in fthool 
learning, firft in England $ and afterwards in France, where 

be 

^ That is to fay, a Jerfcy Lord, or ftignior de fief. 

t^be Chief Miisiftrate or Prefident of the Royal. Court, cqmi- 
valentboth to a Senefchaland Juftice of the Peace with us. 

5 Id ][er(cytheeducation of youth is lefs attended to, and, co«- 

fequeotly, at a much lower ebb than in any other part of the Britifli 

dominions, kt leaft in Europe^ if we except the nei|;hbouri|ig i^tukl. 

■■ • '• '■ * " af 
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he cbiefljf purAied aad finally completed bU fttidiet-^lAMl 
nmdl career^ and on the great theatre of publk' life^ he hm 
been much more fuccefsful than in the ftill leceflts. of qOo> 
templatm retirement. Having (we fball {tippofe) by unr^ 
milting attention to the duties of his ftatioiH and'tbe ic^- 
haiij, propriety^ tnd (leadinefa of his condud: upon .911 ocee^ 

fioii» 

of Ouemfey. Hence in order to have their children tittaRfied !bC 
ffaop-keeping> and the other inferior branchet of m^eaatilebiifinellr 
iM to commerce on a liberal and extenfite icale» they have no ide* 
of it) not having that opportunity at home» they are feot^o fboHj 
of our obicure country fchooU/and moftly to Yorkil^ure^ on ac? 
count of the comparative cheapnefs of accommodation there ; but 
removed at the end of a year or two> or as foon as they are' able to 
jnrHeapIain legible band, and have acquired fome (lender notfcAi 
of the firft eafy rules of common aritbroetie. 

This neceility is not owing to the want of fchools in that iflandi 
(for there areichools without number, and of all priccB, from five 
to nine, ten, and even twelve fols or fons, that is, from twopence 
hal^nny to fix pence, and in one or two inftances upwards per 
week) ; but becaufe noconfideration whatever will prevail on^hem 
to give any certain or permanent encouragement to a perfon pro- 
perly qualified and capable of inftruding their children. None of 
themfelves are in any tolerable degree fit for the undertaking ; and 
no talents or qualifications however eminent will recommend a 
ftranger to countenance or favour among them. Should a new ad- 
venturer be imprudent or prefumptuous enough to chai^ge fixpence, 
he can have no chance of fucceeding, while there arc fo many Jerfey 
profeflbrs who demand only fourpence hal^enny per week. 

From this grovelling principle of fordid economy that general 
Ignorance which makes fo prominent a feature in the charadler of 
that little people, is not much to be wondered at : yet a few of 
them have, now and then, been known to nuke fome proficiency 
in the two learned languages, and even to take a degree at Oxford. 
Butthefe inftances are extremely rare, though we could mention 
fome i^lendid ones. 

The fcvereft misfortune experienced by that iHand for at leaft a 
eentury back^ in that moft eflential refped, was the death of the 

late 
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fioni/ fccarcd the entire approbation and cftecm of all under 
whom and with whom he fcrvcd, he was at lengthi by re- 
gular and due courfe of promotion, appointed to the commaiui 
of the Bravo f a guarda cojla gun-boat of fiztc^Q guns. 

But it was not from a whole age of aniious cxpedation^ 
nor from the flow gradation of progreflnre ^idTSioGement in, 
naval fervicc, nor from the liberality of the Britifh Govern- 
ment, nor from the influence of his family connexions bowe^ 
ver e^Lcrted, Captain D'Auvergne was to hope for that eVe-: 
▼ationfo delightful to the heart of man, and acceptable even 
to the mod humble and unafpiring ; and with the fainteft 
or mod diftant profpe^^ of which not the partial furmifes of 
his fonded admirers coOld have flattered him, nor all the 
golden dreams of youthful fancy have once conjured up to 
folace or amufe bis longing imagination. To another coun.« 
try and another people, to private friend fhip, or, with more 
propriety, the doating whim of fupcrannuated imbecilitVt 
v-e arc to look for the fourcc of that dignity vvhich places 
him, in fomc meafure, on a level with tlic firft order of no- 
bility^ 

late Mrs. Talle, mother of the prefent little parfon of that name. 
That good old lady had kept a fchool for many years in the town 
of St. Hclicr, the capital of the idand, where, though quite blind 
during thclatter part of her life, flic taught fpelling, reading, and 
ivritingy in both Jerfcy French, and Jerfcy Englifli, ard neidle-, 
work, with univerfal approbation and applaufe. So fcrlous a loA» 
niuft be the more fenfibly felt on account of the difficulty, if not 
abfoluteimpoflibiiity of repairing it by a fucceffor of equal merit 
and abilities, unlefs Mrs. Margaret Cuppaidge, condefcended to 
offer her fervices. And did not the penury of their natrow difpo- 
fitions obliterate all fenfe of gratitude in that fclfifli race, they 
would long fince have raifnd a monument to her memory, as a 
fmall tcftimony of their affe^ion and regard, if they can be fuppofed 
capable of any fiich refined fcnfations : not fuch as thatcredVed by 
his firft-born, and the, principal furvivlng hope of an illuftriout 
houfe, to the manes of Mn OwenHogan, thelrifli attorney; but 
one of fomewhat a more folid and Lifting kind 
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btflty in thii Goand:y» and makes him be regarded as the priAie 
luminary that gilds wixh the fplendid eflfulgenbe of hia glorf^ 
the contracted horizon of his own. It was in France biir 
happy ftar afcendaot at his natal hour ordained he (hould by^ 
the foundation both of bis fortune and his fame ; but Maitr 
lifing with &CKJ and nUlignanl afpefl in oppofitiooi eyM- 
the rich prize, and fnatched the better half away. 

In a preceding paflage it hath been obferved, that he re-, 
ceived tlie principal part of his education in that country.* 
Thither alfo it had been coftomary with hiox to go and pafa. 
a msVith or two, or more, every year, at all fuch times as her 
could be fpared from the neceflary avocations of hiQ duty- 
It hadj indeed, lopg been the country of his choice, where», 
from thje force of early and invincible predile£lion, he (houU- 
wi(h to live, had things rematocd in the fame ftale they were. 
heretofore 9^ or in any change, order, or diforder, could be. 
but retain his prefent title and the poi&i&ons which once be* 
longed to it ; and where he would not have the kaft.otjf^ 
tbn to have hi( hones repofe in peace till fummoned by the^ 
final trumpet. By the help of fuch recommendations as cofiJd; 
be procured from his friends in Jerfey, together with tbe^ 
acquaintance he had himfelf formerly edabliibed there, it. 
can be no way unreafonable to conclude he found itttleor no. 
difficulty in forming a pretty large circle of genteel and re-: 
fpe£lable connexions. This was at that time much more e<i-. 
(iiy done in France than perhaps any where elfc, nothing, 
more .being required than fome kind of introduction, a little, 
proper aflurance, and to be able to appear in the flyle and 
cbara£ter of a gentleman. It was his lot to be introduce4 
to the acquaintance of the late Prince de B;ouillonj a noble- 
man who, with a princely income, kept a princely table^ 
had a princely retinue, and taw fome princely company, aa 
well as a good deal more who, like opaque bodiea which 
have no proper light of their own^ but (hine only with the 

refieQion 
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neliAioti of borrowed light, could only claim tint diftindUoii 
while tbt7» enjoyed the honour of his fedety. Hating lived 
Mthcrfoofrtelyi tnd» there is rcsifea to belicv«, a Htdatoo 
lift iHo, in the gay feafon of youth, he hsid neter been linked 
m the bands of Hywen, nor incumbered' with the oupcs of 
sfcnjif, and was, at the time alluded to^ cenfiderabiy pA 
the zenith of life. 

We here give the moft generally received ftatementof fbis 
natter, although they are not wanting, and tfaofe too pof- 
fefied of very good means of information on the fubjeO, 
who would have it that this intimacy commenced it a nraeb* 
^#arKer period than that affigned above, when they were both 
educated together, and had the (kme inftru£lors. This, it 
muft be confeilcd, is no improbable aocount of the aflhir,ati€l 
Ihch at, were we at liberty to indulge conjeaure in the cafe, 
and to interpofe our pivate opinion, we (hould bif moft diA* 
pofed to fubfcribe to. However that might have been, it mvf 
well be fuppoCsd Captain D^Auvergne negleded no opportu-* 
tfily of cultivatiog the friendfhip and good opinion of a no^ 
lOeman of his hr^ rank and powerful patronage. The ac<- 
^uiaintMice ol fuch a man was too flattering to be flighted or^ 
regarded with indifoenee. He bad every encouragement toi 
improve the advantage b^ had gained. In all bis vifits he waa 
conlktfitly well receivedf and treated with peculiar nurks of 
khidneis and attention. Tbofe who are not acquainted with 
the more minute particulars will be greatly at a lofs to ac- 
coimt for this ettraorcSnary partiality, till they are informed 
ifl^t his being of the fame name with that nobleman proved 
M flnall, but rather his very beft recommendation. • 

But thofe bappy days of focial intercourfe could not laft 
for ever. Sad experience (hews us that princes themfehres 
muft fttbmit to the inexorable decrees of fate as v^ll as itife» 
rior mortals. In prxH^ of time his Serene Hij^hnefs founds 
at length, by fome odd, and, with him, unufual fymptoms, 

tlyit 
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that his end was at no great diftance.-^Wc do not wW» W -^ 
have it undcrllood to be meant as airf refleAion oi^bis me«^-*-* 
mory, when we obfcnrc that he too had his littte prejudices • 
in common with the wifeft and bcft of men^ whofe-pafEens 
and judgments are often fwayed more by empty founds thaw ' 
realities. Even at the awful crifis of approaching diflblutioA 
/ be did not lofe a becoming regard to the future glory of ah ' 
antient and honourable houfc. He was dcGrous that the ti- 
i]^ and family fortune (honld ftiU continue in the fame nam^ 
to which they hn.-l been attached for ages back ; but then be 
had no heir of his own body, nor any other near enough of 
kin who Cv^uld urge a legal and yidifpatable daim ; whether 
owing to cafual infirmity or ndiieal deUlity, or elfe to the 
want of provident and timely care, we do not pretend to iiy. ' 
This circamftance, however, gave him Kttle onetfineft* T1)e 
cafe was not a dcfperate one. He had an eafy and a leady 
recourfe m that right which the laws gave him of fapplying 
by adoption the fucceflbr, which nature or chance had denied 
him. Of this prhrilege he did not long hefitate to avail him>* ' 
felf, and accordingly turned his eyes on Captain Philip 
P'Auvergne, to whom by his laft will and teftament he 
bequeathed the title of Prince de Bouillon, together with 
cither the whole, or the far greater part of his remaining 
propertVi both real and perfonai, his eftates, villas, chateauxp 
&c. &c. amounting in the whole, according to fome efti- 
mates, to 2o,oool. or upwards; but with more appearance 
of probability, to not more than Soool. flerKng, or 192,000 
livres per ann. according to others. And thus, by the od- 
deft chance imagioahle, without the leaft affinity, or. the 
mod remote conne£iion in any affignable degree of kindred, 
but nfierely by the lucky accident of a name, was thi£rfhig;u* 
lar CTcnt brought about. 

The only thing that now remamed to crown all hb wiflies, 
and fin up the nacafure of bis fcUcitj to the brim, was to 

obtain 
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obtaitirMi SoTereigo'rperinifCon ro enjoy.. hU new dignity ji 
«s^..indu|ge in the lui^urio^ fweets of hU fplendid fortan^ 
mid cfeirated rank ; and» accordingly, the proper application 
being made for that purpofe, his Majefty was gracioufly 
j^eaTed to grant bit royal letters patent, authorising and 
T^powering Capuin Philip D'Auvergne to aflumc the titl^ 
and adopt the s^rmorial bearings of his Serene Highnefs the 
late Prince de Bouillon : and in all other refpeds confirming 
th^ munificent bequeft, as fully and completely, to all intent^ 
and purppfes, as, royal letters patent could pofllbly do. Nor 
was this the only marH of royal favour he experienced niud\ 
ahput the fame time, being either then, or very (hortly after^ 
appointed to the folc con(imand cf( tbc 92^Ta} department oi\ 
•the Jerfey fiation. 

But, ala$! how frail and tranfitory is hui:pan blift ! How * 
fleetbg the moft certain poflcflion of all fublunlry enjoy:-; 
ments I Juft at this very time the Revojutioix brol^e out, and. 
it fared with 01^ titular Prince- as it did with tens and^ 
hundreds of thoufands more. The republicans had noobjec*; 
tion whatever to his making ufe of the title and ttve paintedL 
efcutcheon ; but, in lieu of the compliment, ^^cjft the eftatea 
and the revenues to themfclves. 

The French Emigrants were at one tiA>e fo numerous in 
Jerfey, that the inhabitants began at length to entertain feri- 
ous apprehenfions left, confcious of their own ftrength, they 
ibould perhaps take it into their heads to feize upon the ifland 
altogether, and difpoffefs the natives; for i^ was found by 
calculation that there were as many French in the place as. 
t^ere were inhabitants, or even more '^, and what might not 
rationally be apprehended from the.reftlefs fpirit, character- 
iftic treachery, and well-known duplicity of ^hat artful and 
defigning people ? A motion was therefore made in the 
Aflcmhly of the States, that a memorial (hould immediately 
be drayrn up and forwarded to Government, fetting forth tfa^ 

danger 



praying, to haift.tbcnt«e«K)rv^..CQ:jrome othef quvlcf : M 

>y.t|ie.fuggeAiM-4i)A fuperior w.i(4Mi,ol one.cif 4)fl.M<f4flL 
Hemcry, Qf St,Hfilipr^ ffictchants.r: Mr,^Hci»ery:biid bo^ 

^noney for thefv4i^iH;c;,^tii$emigTaniiiD:^4l^.ii|M<| lm4 
wa&.fei)t.for pa. UiUojO^ffiofi io. 44$;ir:«p f(9ttie <taiArtiJt)Mt 

wjth regard to the jAcrticy. o£iba^^M«6M3P^^njci agiuci^f^ 
Up dated the amount of thatfubAdy;..4t..lOQ|0fipk. per Mr 
nuin^ and ftroeglf reiQonftratod'agamll the idea of wanloi^ 
and without the ff)nalldl neceflityfcndiog fucb vAim out jof 
Che iflaod, from a gropndlefsApprebfnfioirofvhataiimMber 
of pooTy perfeciMedy and oppvefled-.peopk poffihirj nu^ 
etiempt, though in dvfpQ, aiid. palpable oppofitioh 'to Adr 
own moft obvious preffnt. mterfUkf and irom vbidi; Amf 
<ould.iu>t uhimi^elj hope to derire the tetfl: benefit* Tlfii 
.^gumembad tbedcfired effing: .IttWdA. the argumfviMmr ad 
,<riim/iMi77,, .and in the opinion, of Jerfejpmen uttMiwepkitm 
It was» therefore, without furiheff difdUTtoa or hcfititkMI 
uoanrmoufiy refolyed, that the emigrants, or, in ocher voffii^ 
the money (bould not be feat away^ vhatever tfae xoaAw 
i^uence might be. 

. Poflibly (he fum was not qfiitt fo gttat as Mr. Hcmof 
inside it, notwithftaodfng the very ample and liberal liloV'- 
ance thofe people had for the firll five or fix years, till i/yty 
when k underwent a confiderable defalcation. His premtttm 
for his comniiflionwas no trifle^.or at lead iuch a trifle as a^ 
man in his right fenfes would willingly part with as loag as 
he could conveniently keep it. Hence it is but reafboiMe 
to conclude he had an eye to his own intereft, as much H 
any rate as to that of his country, in oppofing any projeQ; 
for the removal of the emigrants i and might, for that tea* 



fcA, ke diljpofcd to magnify the tood aaMmt « ikdt^ md 
^ [f we cmfider that, duriiig tli« fctiod alluded t^ tiieft 
imnrt in thatfmaUiflattd upirardsof tw^thtttfiuid eodefiaftics, 
-and heads of famiUe6y-iHM>i«ceiired each from thiee to fotv% 
AWi ^aind feme of ^m 61 a months b^fidea an iodefioitA 
fniillitttdb ot'^ridoiM Md fingle peffonSiOf bodlieies,, who 
%ere ptfi^^s* itgelwly at the roil^ togedier wiA the Duke 
4ieQi(hriea*iiGnet#gimeitt, eonfifttng^f about ^foodkdtift 
^neii, with to iiiU ettoiplimemof offieera: when tbdfh Heme 
«re vakfiA into the aeooMCj ftrhoLp Mr. Uemer/a rcfcn, 
•infttatf oF4>eiiig thoiigbr^ all ^exaggerated, #ill rather «p{tear 
fo^oamefar fliort of the »«al eitpenditure in the Angle artiele 
of 'ftritifli hanefotenee to Gallic fuffefers in Jer&y nnlf* 

At firft the dtfburrement of this Tubfiften^ft had been left 
to one pi two of theirown jSifiiopa. The ruhrequeOt con- 
liiA of thofe pious and ci^t reverend dhrines is alreadf too 
^weH known to roqawe a^^rtitular reladoii of it in this plate* 
JPInding them felTca all atone^inpofTeffion of more-money 
ahancvtr cheyhad in Aair livea before, or ever expeded to 
baareplbey pnidentiy liftenetf to the apoftolit maxim, that. 
^daintf begma^it home/' ad took their meafures accord^ 
ingly. To arokl thole mdimcboly and alie£Ung fcenea^ 
tnato :cxpo ftHlariiwi 8, and anxtoua fdlicitiale, ufual at the 
formal parting of dear and faithful friends, they took leane 
in the proper Frntah ftyle, they ihifted tiieir quarters wtth^ 
out any ceremony, «ttd left the reft to ihift for themfelvea 
'px the beft minnec tbey could. 

.. That appointment, becoming fhus ^vacant, was conferred _ 
on iiis Serene fHighneifi, 4iod the emoluments he derived 
fsofn it for :fomeyepre hare been varioufly eftimatedi and as 
fMDDofly accounted for. It wete foreign from our prefonc 
imrpofeio enter into a minute detail of the feveral alterations 
that have been tnadct and the fcbemesof diftxibutioo fucci^ 
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fifely adopted and laid afidc. This we know» diat many of 
the emigiants themfelves have been far from being entirely 
fatisfied in every particular. 

At prefent the number of French refugees in that ifland is 
but (mall, not above three or four hundred at the moft ; 
confequently the returns from this branch of finance cannot 
be very produdlivei if thofe numerical^ monthly, or half- 
yearly mufters fent for Government infpe£lion can be de- 
pended on, as no doubt they mayi while they exhibit only a 
ftate of gradual diminution. 

^ The multitude of fpies kept in conftant pay there fince 
the beginning of the war, and the incredible fums expended 
on ftcret {errices, proved another fource of profit to his Se- 
rene Highnefiu But tbefe too kvo been all, er for the moft 
part, done away ; and nothing now remains to the Prince 
but the heavy burden of fixty-four fummcrs, and as many 
wintfnrSf the emoluments of his conunifliQQi an,dtl)e gleanings 
of his fiirmer ihduftry. ^\ 
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A SACACIOITS delineator of maimers lias o&rctvjed.* 
that " the importance of private benevolence, or^cif tyran- 
ny, as cxercifed by the Efquire or the Lord, or whatever 
other name or title the chief perfonage bears, in a fmall town 
or Tillage, is beyond common calculation. He can almoft 
give the part of the country where he is refident a new face t 
bid peace and comfort fmile around his neighbourhood^ or 
cover it with gloom. If his difpofition leads him to benignitf » 
the pooreft hovel (liall boaft a cheerful hearth, and all his 
tenantry fport in his influence. At little coft be may exclude 
even the powers of envy from the bofoms of the lowly, and 
implant the mott happy inmates of gratitude and joy. He * 
may extend his generous fway, fo far as to difpenfe amongft 
■thole over whom fortune has given him dominion, the lenU 
tives of pain, the folacesof difeafe, and attemper death itfelf ; 
nor are his good offices lefs eminently ufeful for the bo4^ 

than 
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* fban the foul : the wifdom of his precepts, or the example of 
Ivis pra£lice, difcountenances the vice, and gives energy to 
the vinue of his dependents : their heads and their hearts 
thrife equally under his protedorfhip— and he includes in 
his charaAer the philantfaropift, the phyfician, the moralift^ 
and the chriftian. It iS| indeed, almoft impoflible to eniH 
f oinrate the degrees of felirity which may refult from an intei* 
ligent, upright, and benevolent country gentleman, whom 
Providence has blefled with the means of doing good.** 

It is not without a heart-felt pleafure we are fumiflied both 
with an illuftration and an example of the foregoing remarks 
ill the /rtf^iV/ of the tmly illuftrious nobleman, whofc me- 
moir will be the immediate objeA of our attention. 

His Grace is paternally defcended from a race of anceftors 
whole names are facrcd to patriotifm and their country 1 and, 
by the iPaternal line from the gre^t and glorious John 
Churchill, firft Duke of Marlborough ; whofe viAories raifed 
the Britifli name to fuch an eminence, that neither envy can 
tarnilh nor time confign his laurels to oblivion* They may 
on his brow be truly deemed uufading and immortal.* 

G g George 

* By hit DuchcU* Siu-ah, daughter of Richard Jeontngs, Efq, 
of Sandi-idge, in the cnunt) of Ukitfurdy John Duke of Marlbo- 
ro igh bad one Ton and four daughters. 

In 1 7069 the manor and honour of Woodftuck* with the palace 
of Ulcnheim« were annexed by sA of Parliament to the iahcritort 
of his Grace's honours and titles ; which, as his fon had died the 
prtcctKiig year, confcquently went to his eldeft daughter Henrietta^ 
Lady of Lord Oodolphin, and the heirs male «»f her body ; and 
then to all the other daughters fucceHively^ according to prio»'ity 
of birtht and their refpedive heirs male. 

I^dy OiKlolphin dying without furviving ifluc» the title dsfolv 
edon the fon of thc(econd daughter. Charles Spencer, the fifth 
tarl of SunderUnd, with eight thouland pounds a year of the firft 
Duke's eftatc ; and, cm the demife of his gnndmodicrf Sarahf 
Dachcfv Duwa^ier of MarUMrougb, on whom the palace of Bleo- 
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Ceorge. the prefent Diike of Mjurlbotrotigh (being fbe 
twenty-fifih in paternal deicent from his anceftor Robert 
, Defpcficer, who came to Eogland with William the Con- 
queror) dnd the third of that title^ was botn on the 26th of 
. January, 1739, and fucceeded to the honours and titles of 
the family on the demife ofbis father, in the year 1758. 

Having recdTed a finiflied» though prirate education^ 
under the learned and Tenerable Jacob -Bryviti Efq* his 
Grace fet out on bis travels ; and how much his natural 
tafte and genius were improYed by feeing forrign countrie* 
may eafily be judged from that elegance of tafte and love of 
fcience, wffich he has conftanrly difplaybd. At the time of 
the late Duke's death, he attended on him in qualitjr of aid- 
decamp ; and, a few years after, was appointed a captain 
in the aotfa regiment of foot, on bis return from his travels, 
but afterwards retired. < 

In April .1760, his Grace wai apppoinced Lord*Lieute- 
nant and Cudos Rotuiorum of OxfordQiire ; and he was 
continued in thofe offices by his'prefent Majefty, at whofe 
coronation, be carried the fceptre with the oofs. 

In 1762, the Duke of Marlborough was appointed Lord 
Chamberlain of the Houfliold ; and, next year, Lord Privy 

* • Seal ; 

he'm, an.: manor of WoodHocki had been fettled in jointure, he 
gained a vaft acceflion of fortune. 

His Grace, who was diftinguiflied as a matt of courage, huma- 
nity, and every focial virtue, was, ort the »5th of July, 1758, ap- 
pointed Commander fn Chief of all the Britifti forces intended to 
ferve !n Germany, under Prince Ferdinand of Brunfwick ; and 
in the following Auguft, conftituted General over all and lingular 
the foot forces employed, or to be employed, in hit Majefty *■ 
fenrice. But his Grace did not long enjoy thcfe diftin|;ulflied ho- 
nours ; dying on the lothof O^ber, atMunfter, in Weftphalia, 
from whence his corpfe was brought to England, and placed in the 
family vault at Blenheim. ' 

By his Ducheft. Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Lord Trevor, 
hit Grace bad iflue three fons and two daughters. 
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5)ral ; bat thefe places he foon refigned. Naturally fond o^ 
a domcflic and regular life, his difpbfition ill agreed with the 
buflleaiid incohvcnience of oflice. Born to independenceji 
aud warmly attacticti to the happied gifts (he can confer, he 
fought not for gratifitation from the idle difplay of pomp» 
the objects of ambhion, or the proftituted breath of popular 
applaufe. The honours which have been conferred on l\J;n 
by the favour of his fovereign, or delegated by different 
comnuinities, derive luflre from their noble pofleflbr. Con- 
ncAed with many 'f the fird families in the kingdonii and 
fupported by imm nle and princely revenues, were his grace 
fond of the charms of ambition, and the trappings of Qate, 
we have reafon to l^licve that he might long (ince have pof- 
fcfTed the mod important oflice which a Britiih fubje£t can 
enjoy ; and every fmccre lover of his country will pro- 
bably join us in the wiih, that thofe virtues and acquifitions 
which fo eminently adorn the private nobleman, had been 
difplayed in a Ration where they-mufl have enfured the high- 
c(l credit to his Grace, and confequently have proTed of the 
grcatcft public utility. 

rhou>)h no a£live llatefman, his Grace rs neverthelefs a 
wnrm lover of his country. He is firmiy detached to his 
Sovereign, an enemy to faflion, and infinitely above the 
meanncfs of undue influence, either to hiunour a party, or 
gratify dcfi^ning ambition. 

In private life his Grace of Marlborough's charadef is (o 
truly amiable, that it is difficult- to fay in what he is moil 
trxccUcnt. He is an afTcclionate lather, a tender bQn3and, 
an indulgent maQer and a generous patron of merit*, induf- 
try, and fciencr. His conflaiit regard to the profpetity of 
the neighbouring Univerfity, and his noble benefaflions, 
fufficicntly prove his Grace's love of literature. In fieveral 
of the fuUimeft (Indies the Duke of Marlborough has gained 
diftinguiflied reputation. The dcfating fcicnce of aftranom j 
Gg a ia 
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jn bim findt a miinificent patron^ and an able ]odge» Hii 
Grace has creAed and fitted up an elegant obfenratorj at 
Blenbeioiy where be devotes great part of tbofe hoort, 
%bich are with too many of oor nobility b (hamefully diffi- 
patcd, in contemplating ihe works of Him who Ulls the 
nymbtr oj ihtjlars^ and calhtb them hj their names. 

The jull tafte of his (jrra£e needs no eulogium \ let the 
noil frigid obferrer vijit bit delightful pleafurc-gronnds, 
parks and lake, at Blenheimi and he will be compelled to 
feel an admirationi the acknowledgment of which it will be 
dfficaltfor himto fupprefs \ while cvelry refined and fofcep* 
ibie fout| on contemplating thefe beautiful fcenes, muft be 
]6ft in adoniflimcnt at viewing the chaftity of de6gn, and 
clegance.of execution, fo apparent in all tbofe improtementa 
which have been made under his Grace's patronage and im- 
mediate infpe^ion. 

M ELYSIAN fcene ! by noble Spencer lov'd, 

Whofe taftc completes what Nature hid approv'd : 

By him yon groves the rufltt dopes adorn, 

That catcb the golden tinge of eariy mom f 

By him the bloflom'd (hrub, the blooming flovrV, 

From blended fweets reviving incenfe pour ; 

By him the cryftal lake is taught to ftray, 

Where yielding vallica point a ready way ; 

By him the rough cafcade, with deafening roar. 

To liquid elements defcribe a (hore i 

While wiadu the wbtten'd wave through Sow*ry meads. 

And lilvcr fwans difport among the recdK 

lUuftriotis name t to every virtue dear. 
Whom all the good muft love, the bad revere \ 
Unwarp'd by (Jy^mdeur'^ lolt* ledudive lure, 
'AndannM b)^caU)n« from her arts Icvure ; 
Tor once, from wild Caprice, kind Fortune free, 
ShowcTi down her chnicea gifts, unblamM, on thee. 
* Tit aot thy t!tlc« that command our love, 
^ Tia not • th y fpU ndour that the wile approve ; 

But 
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But 'tit thf native wortb| thy noble inind» 

That glows with charity for all mankind I 

Wealthy power, and titles^^-tKageanttof a day» 

UngracM With meriti Ihed a feehle ray. 

Soon finkt the fiune, not raitM on true defert» 

And all the praife that liven not lathe heart ; 

Soon finkt the pride from ancdkry that flowt-— 

The fplendid viUaint arc but public (bowt ; 

Awhile they bla«e» and catch the fimpleeyct 

Then melt in air, like meteors in the iky } 

Not thut Nobility with worth conjoined— 

Its luftre fpreadt, and Icafcs a track behind. 

The gifts of fortune in a good man's power 

Are but the friendlels wretch's certain dower ; 

They raiie the languid, wipe Affliaion's tear. 

Such, noble Mas LBoaouGH ! ihine thy bounties here. 

Thrice happy man ! whom rural honours plcafe. 

The charms of Science, and the fweets of eafe. 

Bleft with a Russa l's love, in whom combine 

The fplendid virtues of her noble line ; 
Bleft with an olftprlng, lovely as the day 
That opes the rofy mom of gentle Bflay ; 
You hear, unmov'd. Ambition's founding call, 
Blark her fteep progrels, and avoid her £ill': 
Sute*s gilded trappings to the vain you leave. 
Nor court the plaudiu which the bold receive ; 

, The trueft patriot in the man is feen. 
From each extreme you keep the golden mean. 
With genius watm*d, with independence bleft. 
Yours are the joys which Virtue loves to Ufte ; 

The clole-drawn ties, the Friend, the Father knows^ 
The heart-felt blifs from mutual love that flows ; 
The genrrous glow Benevoleoce awakes. 
When cheriihM Merit bleflfes, and partakes." 

Mavoa's Blinheim. 

Nor can we omit the followiog jaft and appropriate com. 
plimeot to the Duchefiii firpm the fame elegant poem i 

•* BRING ev'ry flower from Tirath*s pcvtsoial bedp 
' To weave a crown for C4tOLiiia*s head i 
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Depift each virtue licaming from her cyCr 
Fond love, firm faith* apd miJd coii^pUqciiq^ i 
Let every grace and cycqf: charm, he feeOi , 
All that we love in ^BaiTAiJi's (acred qVflB^/^- 
All that in Ch ahlott^ can delight ,^ cod^Ctfj 
Then ihall each heart coufefs a Uke)ief»><pr^*" 

His Grace married the beautiful an^.highlf accoropiiihed 
Lady Caroline Ruflel, only daughter, of John« late Ddce of 
Bedford, on the 23d of Auguft, 1 762, hj whom he has had 
ifiue three fons and four daughters. But, ahs ! neither for- 
lunei rank, nor any other diftindioo can avert the Qxokes 
of heart which happen to all. *' The paths o(^loiy lead but 
to the grave.** In 1 795, bis Grace and the pohliic met with 
a heavy lols in his feco/)d fon, Lord Hejory,. who died. Envoy 
■nd Plenipotentiary at Berlin. The hiftorian of Blenheim 
has delineated his worth, under the name of Marcellus, in 
words that honout both the living and the dead. , 

The Duke of Marlborough has (Ujr living two foos and 
five daughters^ The youngeil (on Lord Francis, and the 
youngeft daughter Lady Amelia, alone remain (ingle. His 
tldcft fon,/ the Marquis of Blandford, who married the love- 
ly Lady Sufan Stewart, daughter of the Earl of Galloway, 
has akeady four fons and a daughter. 
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. JUGHT HON. DAVID RAE» 

XiO&D-JUSTICE CV!ERK OF SCOTLAND. 



DAVID TCAE, thcinly fbn of th'c Rev. Mr. Wiinam 
Racf^' a worthy Scottifh clergyman of the Englifli or Luthe- 
ran coVnmunion'; was bom in the year 1729.* His mother 
was the diiughter tff iSir David Forbes^ an eminent lawyer^ 
and ttncfe of the" celebrated Duncan Forbes, Efq. of CuUc- 
ciaf, Lord Prtfident of the Court of Scflion. Th6 Pendent's 
death in 1747, 'niepriVi^d his young relation of the advantages 
he might have reajied'from' the pat^bnage and inftruftions of 
fo diftinguifhed a judg^. Mrs. Rae/byherfirft maxriage 
with « landed gentlem'aii'of the name of Dbuglas^ had feve- 

rar 



* A remtyte anccftor of this gentlemafit as we underftand» and 
of the {amc name, William Rae» was BUhop of Glafgow, in the 
reigD of Robert II. from 1135 to 1367. He was al(b the Pope's ^ 
Legate In Scotland, andisfaid, in Arcbbiihop Spottifwood's Hit 
tory, to have built the ftpnc bridge at Glafgowy over the river 
Clyde. This monument of ancient arcUteAure is ftill ftasdibg.*" 
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ral children, the laft funriTor of whom wis the late UcoCt'- 
naat- General John Douglas, Colonel of the fifth regioMit 
of dragoon guards : thisofEcer died in 1790. 

The grammar fchool of Haddington had attained • very 
high and deferved reputation under Mr. David Young, to 
whofe tuition the rifing hopes of many noUe and honourable 
families were intrufted. Mp Rae was aMb placed under hie 
care, and boarded in his boufc, w)iere he had the opportumty 
of contriving, in early yourh, fmendOiips which dbm^ed 
numberlefs agreeable momenta to bit riper yean, ^i ^"^^ch 
fubGded until interrupted by death ; for, in the oourff qf-^ 
long life, he has beheld many an endearin| name depofite4 
intherorqb. Among others the two hsdtfieri, Walter en4 
William, fucceffively Lords Blantyre, were his partioilar 
friends t to the memory of the firft pf whom he wtotefcme 
elegiac verfes, and to the oth^r h^ dedicated his Latin Thefii 
on palliqg trial, before being cz\}cd to the bar. 

From the fchool of Haddington be was se^Mfed to die 
Univerfi^y of Edinburgh, where he went through the nfiial 
routine of clafles, after which, a^ he was early deftined for 
the bar, be dire£ted his attention ^o joridic^ A^4<e** 'Hms 
node of education of a ScottiQ^ \»rr|ft«r 19 rp^ulated by ^e 
Uw8 of the corporate faculty of advocates. After procecA* 
jQg through the humanities ^nd f^tpulties^ nai^. invented by 
the pedagogic barbarifm of our anceftcfSk the young ftttdcnt 
attends^ daring one feffion, a cf ur&ojf leaurca 00 the Infti* 
tutesof Juftinian ; and in the eiffoip^ feflien^a oourfoon the 
Pandc^is. The firft of thefeare read in the EngliQi language, 
and the fecond in the Latin. The third and laft feflion is de« 
Toted to a courfe of leQures on the Scotch law ^ but previpu* 
to this the probationer undergoes an examination^ caf ried on 
in the Latin tongue^ on his proficiency in ^he civil law. 
After the laft courfe, he is put on a fimilar examinatioot in 
£ngli(h| on his knowledge of the municipal law of Scotland. 
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The ultiflMte ftep is to Tiipport his Lttin thcfis in/oro pubKca, 
after which he is admitted. 

The chair of the chril lav was at this time held by Pro^ 
feflor Kenneth Mackenzie, an erudite fcholar, a profQund 
ciTiliani and, if we may ufe the exprelEon, .the laft of l^ 
Romans ; for, fince his time, that ftudf has been too much . 
negle£led, and the (lodent now dn^ through it as a mm 
matter of courfe. The law of Scotland has two prime 
fouffcei, the cprpusjuru^ and thofe feodal inftitutions which, 
though modified by local ufages, had one general and uni- 
form afpe^i throughout Europe during the middle ag^s. 
From the civil legiflation of Rome it has borrowed its 
greater and moft valuable ponion j and, therefore, to be* . 
come an intelligent lawyer, it, is indifpeofably necefl4ry to 
be a good civilian. 

Pofterity do not feem to have been fufficiently confcious- 
of the ineftimable benefits derived from the difcovery of the 
PandeAs at Anudfi. At that diftant period the grofaly 
abfurd, and, what was more to be lamented, the fimguinary 
laws of feudalifm opprefled and enflaved the weftem world. 
The nuikitude, ignorant and brutal, were chained to the fotl^* 
and had, fo to fpeak, loft their Ration in the fcale of created 
beings : while the baron, furrounded by his vaflals in arms, 
difdained the controul of laws, and. excepting a rela£iant 
and unceruin obedience to the Monarch, recognifed no do». 
minant power but fuperiority in the field. The monkifli 
literature whicb then exifted, was kept facred from the 
unhallowed laity *, and the fmall number of the clergy, who. 
were verfanf in the learning of Greece and Rome, appeared 
like (cattered ftars whofe vivid fparkling illumines the noc- 
turnal gloom. It is to thefe few we are indebted for the 
Juftinjan code, the ftudy of which they cultivated with 

avidityj 

* Villani, afcriptl glcbs. 
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wtidixjt and fprcad rapidlf through the eaftcm and vrofteirn 
empires. The liberal fentiments of iu(lice» unfolded in tbe 
pagef of the P^ndecls* were the refuge of the poor in 
oppofing the licentious aggrefEons of the great. We no 
doubt remark: reprehenfible paffages, fuch a9 the />tf/r/^; 
pvteftai in the Roman jurifprudencc \ but in what country 
Aall we find a code of laws whtch^ in all its p^rts, cm 
bear the fcrutiny of reafon ? 

We have to apologize to the reader for the 'j>recciJWg 
digreffion. It is the eifuflon of one whofe happieil moments 
were devoted to the pages of the Paiide£lty who felt emuloii;*' 
of the wifdom and glory of the fathers of the civil legif- 
tation of Europe, of the Papinians^ of the Paulufes, of it fie 
Ulpians of former times. Yes, ye refpefted fhades! Let " 
us here pour forth the fpontaneous expreflions of gratitude ' 
for the information we have rcceivtrd from your inviluajble 
labourSy-^labours that inculcate integrity, while they expand 
the underftanding. It was from you we firft learned the 
philofopUt difcrimination of right and wrong. May we at 
fome future period^ when the preflure of neceflity diAates 
not the daily taflc to our pen, may we rear a lading monu- 
ment to your worth! A monument to your worth, do we 
fay ?'Is it not already recorded in yonder volumes, of more 
intrinfic value tbaa all that Greece, all elfe that Rome have 
bequeathed to maokind I 

"In 1 750-Ti Mr. Rae attended the lefitures on the Scotch 
law, read by Profeflbr John firfkine, the learned author of 
the Inftitute, a work of real merit and utility, whether we 
confider the extent of jurifprudential refearch it difplays, or 
its authority as a book of reference on points of common 
and ftatutory law. It comprifes the whole extent of legal 
knowledge which the ordinary retainers in the Scottifh 
courts require. Mr. Erflune's chair is now held by Profe^r 

David 
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DavicT^timei the nephew of the hiftoriah, and author of 
four quarto volumes on crimes and punTflimefnts. 

Mn Hae- was called to the bar in 1751, and although 
only iii tllc twenry-fccond year of his age, unaided by the 
advdntfficnis circuifhilaneeis of fami1y< intereft or })ower(ul ' 
pahonage, foon raifed himfelf irito cxtenfive praftic^:* * 
BeKdes'the favourable opinion cutertamcd of his abilities and 
application, he was rennrkablc fjr a mod retentive memory, 
which 'enabled him, without taking notes, to repeat ver^ 
batim any tnterefting fpeech, although of cotifiderabie length. 
The pofleflion of this Faculty was of eflential ufe, as a ready 
recofledion prefented him with the argumetKs of hit oppo- 
nent, and thus fatilitated the arrangement of his anfwer. 

The fhft great caufe' in which he difting^inied himfelf 
by his pleadings, was the trial in 1752 of the- noted James 
Dnimmond Macgregor for dealing an heirefs, and making 
a fordble marriage of her. In the fpring' of the following 
year, he went to London to attend an appeal, in whicSi 
Mr. Charles York, the fon of Lord Chancellor Hard^Ick, 
was retained. This led to an introdu£liqn to that eminent 
judge, who, as well as his fon, honoured Mr. Rae^with 
their friMdfhip during their lives. But however multifai- 
rious and important were his profefnonal labours, a fondnefs 
for polite literature engrofled his leifure' momentSi and oc- 
cafionally difplayed itfelf in feveral amufln^^flays, both in 
profe and verfe, which were ihfcrttfd in magazines, and . 
other periodical publications in Scotland and England.' 
Thefe fugitive and anonymous pieces are favourable fpeci- 
mans of his juvenile talents as a.man of letters, and warrant 
an expe£(ation of more fubftantial produQions from his 
matvrer age. 

Infummer, 17531 he went to Paris, and, after vififting 
ieveral places in Francci piroceeded on a tour through part 

«f 
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of Germany and the Low Coiintriet. He retorned to fioor* 
land in the followinig wiater» and proficcuted ,bif pfofeflfam 
with increafing repuution and emolument. In 1761^ he 
married Mifs Margaret Stuart, the youngeft daughter of 
the late John Stuart» Efq. o£ Blairhall, a lady of great bcautf 
•nil accomplifhments. She was allied to fereral noble 
families ; by her. father (he was grand-niece to the firft Eirl 
of Bate, and niece, by her mother. Lady Anne Stuart, to 
James late Earl of Moray. Lieutenant*General Jamca 
Stuart, the conqueror of Ceylon, and Commander in Chief 
of the Bombay army at the capture of Seringapaam, is hec 
brother. Some years after Mr. Rae*s marriage, hif brother 
uterine, Lteutenant-General Douglas, married an cldec 
£fter of Mrs. Rae ; an erent which dnew ftiU dofer the des 
of relation and friendOiip between them. 

Among other important caules in which Mr. Rae ap- 
peared, he was engaged as leading counfel by Mr. Douglas, 
now Lord Douglas, in the memorable competition between 
him and the Duke of Hamilton for the rich inheritance of 
the Duke of Douglas. From its commencement to the 
period pf its conclufion in 1767, he participated in all the 
laborious inquifittons, and in compoGng the Toliuniaoua 
papers for Mr. Douglas in that momentous queftion. Such 
was the opinion which the Supreme Court entertained of 
our young barrifteyTs talents and integrity, that (hey ap- 
pointed him to be one of the Commiffioners for fupqrip.teod* 
ing the proofs taken in France refpeAing Mr* Dc^qglas't 
birthj and other collateral points of the c^e. In t(^^ ^xe* 
eution of this duty, he had for his colleague the IsHe IfOfd 
Monboddo, then Mr. Burnet. They went to Paris in Sep* 
tember, x 764, and returned about the middle of the enfuing 
winter. 

But in the midj|l of this tide of buGnefs, Mr. Rae^ now 
bleft with a blooAig offspring, wa$ deftined to have hia 

fortitude 
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fDfflkiid^ pat to tbefievcfeft tcfty by one of tbore afflidiMt 
which, ihhoogh oectaia to occur eariy or late, cannot be 
contemplated, even at a diftancci without extreme anguiflk 
In the fpriiq^ of 1770, he went to London, to attend U 
connfel hi^fcveral appeals before the HouCe of Lords, and 
was accompanied by his wife, on a vifit to her relations in 
Eogbndb . After pafling fome months in the mctropol% 
they made a pleafnre excurfion to Batbf with an intent to 
proceed from that city to Scotland. .But in the courfe of 
the journey Mrs. Rae was fuddenly taken ill at Briftol, and 
conreyed with much difiiculty to Worcefter, where (he was 
attended by the moil eminent of the faculty. Medical aid 
was, however, unarailipg ; (he eipired on the 7tb of June, 
in the prime of her days, being only twenty -nine years of 
age. With the mildeft difpoCtion, and an agreeable formy 
this lady united the mod engaging manners. Beloved as 
file was by a numerous circle of relations and acquaintances, 
her premature death incited the decpeft forrow. We need 
not endeatvour to delineate the lofs and the grief of Mr. Rae ; 
in him the hulband and the father wept. 

Her remains were interred in a vault within the cathedral 
church of Worcefter, where Mr. Rae caofed a magoir 
ficent marble monument to be ereded to her memory ia 
1772, by an eminent artift of London. The infcription on 
it may be feen in voL 2, page 156, Appendix, of Dr. NalVs 
Iliftory of Worcefterlhire ; and alfo in Mr. Valendne 
Green's Hiftory of the City of Worcefter, voL i, pago 
149, in which laft work is given an elegant engraving c^ 
the monument. It is modeft, tender, and impreffire | and . 
fuch as an intelBgcnt man and an afieAionate bufband would 
infcribe on the tablet which marks the tomb of her who, 
even in the grave, poflelfes his heart. 

Thus bereaved of fo endearing a companion, Mr. Rae waa^. 
called from a continued indulgence of grief to the duties of a 

parent* 
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{Mrtrent. To rtafattd educate wWi' ^(Btltiity attd taW*M4 
l6u# children, fttll ih early infaftcy, '>*^'nbk rtifeWy*fltl>t 
te Gfw«d to Wi offtpring, but a fourcc of conrotarion m 
Kmfeif, and a'^fibdte of eftcem to their departed ttiotltet ; 
irlwle- their prefence kept alive a melancholy,* yet pfi»fihg 
itcolleAion of the dayt that >K*ere paid. His ekertibM* have 
hmcH amply t eeompenfed ; and he hz^ now lived to feie 
thr^ of thefe -children arrive at macurityi and anfwei^ifi^ 
his fondeft eipedanon« 

From this period he paid a clofe attetition to his pMtf* 
fional ooctipationsy as the bed means of alleviatihg his 
metital diftrcfs, and weaning him ftom mournful and too 
intenfe ' reflexion. With this view he for many ywh* 
fpent the fpring months in Londohi where be had c6n*> 
ftant employment in appeal cafes Mott the Houfe bf 
Lords, or in eledion cafes and private bills before the 
Lower Houfe. So extenfive a practice neceflarUy gained 
the acquaintance of the heaci^ of the law in England, 
and an intimacy with the mod eminent pleaderf at tht 
Englifli bar. In particular he was honoured with ih6 
friendftiip of that diftingaiflicd judge, the Earl of Mahf- 
fieldi Lord Chancellor Thurlow, Lord Afliburton, Lord 
Loughborough, Lord Chief Baron Macdonald, Sir FJet- 
cher Norton, Sir Tcppcr Ardcn, Mr. Lee, Mr. Maddot, 
Mr. Wallace, Mr. Bcarcroft, &c. pcrfons with whom it 
was impolGWe*to iflbcxate without" rtfaping inttllettUstl Itn- 
provement and tempOWl benefits. Mr. Rae aTfo niitigled 
at tunes iii the gay, polite, and cOh^iflnl citcrcs Of the 
capital, where" he was enabled to indplge his natural 
vivacity, arid where he was even efteemed a ^elcom^ 
viBtor. 

Some of the gentlemen we have already teetitlofw 
ctl, advifedv and 'even prcfled' him to lea^6 the Scotch 

'■'■• f<*- 



/fr ibe£iigli(h bar. The rabunda^t fu^cefii^ ..how- 
^(ery which , be ha4 ei\)Qy«U ia hig own country^ co»- 
Jwed with family coaoodoaB and other pnvaie«|>- 
tivesj^ Induced hiin to decline the meafure* . It cer- 
tai|i]y aiForded^ more ample fcope for aubidon ; . iNit 
the candidate for ;iaiae oughty perhaps, to comiacncap 
bU career in the courts of Weftminfter at an eatlitr 
period of life. than. wha^ Mr. Rsie had then attidn^ 
But whatever latent caufe may have inore immedi- 
ately led him to abandon the feheme, he contented 
himfelf with.tfhe- reafonable. expectation of panid- 
patingy in time» of fuch public honours and dignities 
as his native counuy could bcftow on a perlbnofbii 
confpicuous juridical abilities. 

From the commencepient of his pradice at the 
bar, he attri^6ted . and enjoyed tlie favour of the btc 
Lord Prefid^nt Dundas, a perfonage of no ordinary 
penetration, and wboi during* life, continued unc&» 
min {bed hi:> edecm for him. His Lordihip*a bro- 
ther, Mr. Secretary Dundas» in like manner honour** 
ed lilm with his intimate friendffaip, which, inftcad 
of t)eing abated, has been ftrcngthened by time ; and 
to hh talents and difcernment as a MiniAer^ Mr. 
Rac, in his prefcnt official capacity, has been deeply 
indebted. Bod) thefc brothers were men of acknow- 
ieilged natural and acquired talents, and confummatft 
legal knowledge. Mr. Rae himfelf poSeflTet great 
amenity of manners ; and where is the nan who .is 
unacquainted ^ ith the fucial qualifications of Harry 
Dnndas, or who does not wifli to partake with him 
in his occafional feilivity ? 

With Ikerary men of eminence, and of all parties^ 
Mr. Rae maintained as ii^uent an intercourfe as 
his avocations would, admit. With Dr. RobertCan 

and 
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ind with Dr. Adam Smithf ntmes imaioitEldSed hf 
Aeir worki> he was in habitt of familiarity. To Mf « 
Home, while writing his HiftoTjr, he furnifbed fone 
* important hints refpeAing the authentidtj of the 
Icm Ba/ISU, the puutive produAion of Charles L. 
as to which that able writer entertained fome doubtSj 
which thefe communications removed. Mr. Tytler^ 
the vindicator of Queen Marjrj was hb particular 
friend> and favoured, him with a perufal of his work* 
while in manufcript. He was alfo an intimate ac- 
quainunce of Sniollet> and> when in London> a fire«» 
quent gueft at thofe lingular and periodical enter- 
tainments which the Dodor, while he refided at 
C heifers gave to fuccei&ve groups of authorss moft 
of whom fubfifted by writing libels on their 'hoft. . 
When the Dodor was laft at Edinburgh^ he Msa 
prefent with Mr. Rae and others at a numerous jo-> 
vial meetingf of which we have a mod humorous 
defcription in Humphrey Clinker. The much rc- 
fpeded> learned and mgenious Lord MonbodJowas 
through life ft rongly attached to Mr. Rae> and on 
numberlefs occalions applauded in court his reafon- 
ings while at the bar^ and his opinions on the bench. 
A few weeks before his deaths that venerable philo'- 
fophcr paki Mn Rae a vilit (the laft he ever made)^ 
And expreffed his final adieu. 

- During all this period Mr. Raes practice was as 
i^xtenfive before the fupreme courts as it could b% 
although he never held the offices of Lord Advo<^ 
cate> or Solicitoi-Ccneralj who alone enjoy, in the 
Scottifh courts, the rank and fun&ions of King's 
Counfel. When the celebrated onitor> Mr. Lock- 
hart, declined > on account of his advanced mge» the 
pxa«i2ftice of the Court of Exchequer, &fr. Rae be- 
1 ' came 
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came the firft or leading Council on the fide of the 
fubje6>9 and maintained that reputable ftatiott for 
many years, until his time was totally engroffed by 
the other courts. He had likewifc very great em- 
ployment before the Court of Jufticiary, and was 
particularly eminent for charging juries, a talk for 
-which he was eminently adapted, both by his elocu- 
tionary powers, and retentive 'memory. Many ol hid 
fpceches, detailed in the periodical productions of 
the day, arc remarkable for nice difcrimination, lo^ 
gical precifion, and forcible argument. 

But the period was now arrived when this gentle- 
tnan was to receive the reward of thirty years appli-» 
cation at the bar, and to exercife his abilities in a 
higlicr Ration. On the death of Lord Auchinlech,* 
in Auguft, 1782, his Majjcfty, through the medium 
of the Earl of Shclburne, then Secretary of State, 
nominated »Mr. Rac to be his Lordfhip's fucccffor* 
As however, the commiflion arrived during the tune 
of vacation, it could not be prefemed in court ; but 
in the interval, Mr. Rae, although not legally dif- 
ablcd from giving op'mions in cafes, or otherwife afi- 
ing as Counfel, declined any employment of that na- 
ture, from a delicate regard that no opinion, or other 
concern, might interfere with his future fcntiments 
as a judge. On the meeting of the Court in No- 
vemWr, he took his feat on the bench, under the 
title of Lord Elkgrove, a title derived from a plea- 
fant villa, his ufual place of refidcnce, in the vici- 
nity of Edinburgh. 

Nor Mas this feat in the fupreme civil court of 
ScoUand intended to be the only rccompcnce of his 
merit and fcrvices. Upon the firft vacancy which 

* The worthy (dhet nf famei BofweU, £f(|. gf fAitilwu meaivy, chA 
▼olumiiioai biograpker tf Jjtiifjo 
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occurred on the bench of the High Court of Jufti- 
ciary, by the death of Lord Kennett, in 1785, hb Ma- 
jefty's commiUion, appointing Lord Eflcgrove to 
fuccecd him, was fcnt from London by cxprefs. In 
confcquence of this fccond mark of Royal favour, his 
Lordfhip was fworn into that important office, and 
took his feat accordingly : after MJiich be accomn 
panicd Sir Thomas Miller, then Lord-Juftice-Clerk, 
as his colleague on the northern circuit. Since that 
lime he lias continued to fulfil his duty, as a civil 
and criminal judge, both while refidcntary in Edin- 
burgh, and on the Jialf-yearly circuits without any 
intcrmiflion, excepting the accidental indifpofition 
i'{ a day or two. In fummer 1795 he wat fub- 
jcited to a temporary lamcnefs, by an unfortunate 
fall, which confined him upwards of a twelvemonth, 
but from the effccls of which he completely, although 
flowly recovered. Yet while in this painful fitu- 
aiion, he was conveyed to Perth in the autumn of 
that year, it being his turn to go on the northern cir- 
cuit. There he prelided on tlic trial of Palmer, a 
Unitarian clergyman, for a fcditious publication. 
The Jury found Palmer guilty ; and he was accord- 
ingly fentenced to tranfportation for feven years to 
Botany Bay I i ! This fentence his Lord(Tiip may .be af- 
furcd will add no luftre to his memory. Whether 
lie continues to approve of the conduit of the Scottifli 
Courts on this and fimilar occafions, we have not 
lieard. 

Among the nobility and great landholders of ScoU 
land a practice had been generally prevalent of 
creating what are ftyled in that country, nominal 
life-rent rights of fuperiority, which they beftowed 
on their friends and dependants for tlie purpofe of 
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iocreafing their own influence in country clcflions. 
This praflicc had beconne the fubjecl of general 
confiplaint among the real independent voters ; and 
the Court of Seflion, when the difleient cjucftions 
were brought before ihcm, gave them fuch relief as 
the aft of Parliament, prohibiting the undue multi- 
plication of voters by the creation of fiv^iitiou^souali- 
fications, could warrant. Whether the frccholuc??' 
were diffatisfied with fome of thefc detcruiinaiions, 
or felt profecutions attended with an heavy expence, 
and wifhed to crufh their germe in embryo ; or, 
finally, were led by the innovating temper of the 
times, we prefumc not to decide; but a plan was 
formed of abolifhing all qualifications whatever, found- 
ed on rights of fuperiority ; and to further the pro- 
je6l a meeting of delegates from each county was 
convened at Edinburgh in 1792. 

' Lord Elkgrore, from the firft furmifc of this in- 
tended reformation, was hoftile to it, and ftill more 
on account of its unfcafonablencfs. The Affembly 
he regarded as illegal, and particularly dangerous as 
a precedent, -during the political difcuflions and agi- 
tated (late of the times.' He therefore deemed it his 
duty, as a Judge, and guardian of the public peace, 
not merely to reprobate the fchcmc when under dlT- 
cuflion, but to communicate his fentiments to all 
the freeholders in Scotland, and warn thcni of the 
alarming tendency of the meafure. An ardent lover 
of the principles of the Britilh Conftitiition and pre- 
fent cftabliflimcnt, under which this land enjoys a 
degree of tranquil liberty and happincG unknown 
in other countries, he wifhed to fccure its perma- 
nency by checking alteration, brought forward under 
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the pretext of impioving what Kc himfelf conGdered to 
be already mod cxcellAt. / 

Influenced by thefe motives, he wrote and pub- 
liflied a pamphlet, under the tide of A Letter from 
an old Freeholder to his Fellow Freeholders y refuting 
the principles of the bill approved by the meeting of 
the delegates, for regulating the county eleflion laws 
in Scotland ; and proving it to be a total fubverfion 
of the ancient law, which the fupporters of the mca,- 
fure faid they meant only to rcftore. This little 
produflion is written in that conciliating "ftyle which 
fuitcd the gravity of a Judge, yet with that ftrong 
and earncft argumentation which became his fince- 
rity. He expofed, in ftrong colours, tke illegality of 
fuch conventions, and the fatal cftefts that might 
refult from tolerating fuch a mode of collecting the 
fenfe of the community, or part of it, on any great 
conftitutional queftion. Parliament alone he held to 
be the only lawful rcprefentativc aflembly of the peo- 
ple, vcRed with competent authority to deliberate on 
jpncafures conducive to the public good, and apply a 
remedy, when neccffary, for any polfible defeils in the 
Conftitution. 

After giving a concife narrative of the proceecjlings 

of the general meeting of delegates, he adverj/d to 

the extraordinary nature of the bill, as not' being 

framed merely for the purpofc of corre6ling abufes 

coqjmitted under the exifting laws of elcclion, and 

jciloring thefe to their true import, but at once to 

make h fundamenial change in the Conftitution itfelf. 

By this bill all qualifications of freeholders, founded 

on rights of fnpcriority of any kind, were to be abo- 

Ihlied ; the qurdification of a voter on the valued 

iciU lowered from 400I. Scots to lool. Scots ; and 
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fuperiors compelled to difponc their fupcriorities to 
their vaflals at a fixed price. In inveftigating whether 
their mode of proceeding by a . general convention 
be authorifcd by the law of the land, his Lordfhip 
cites the act 1587, appointing county meetings for 
the election of Commiffioners to Parliament; and 
maintains that the claufe, declaring tliefe affemblies 
to be lawful, virtually implies that they would other- 
wife have been illegal. As an appofite inftance, 
fanftioning this opinion, he mentions the annual con- 
tention of Royal Burglis of ScodauJ, which requir- 
ed the guarantee of various afts of Parliament, re- 
gulating the mode of their proceedings, and nature 
of the fubjefls on which the members were to deli- 
berate. Some, perhaps, will regard this reafoning as 
faftidious ; and yet, guided by a (\.vi&. adlierencc to 
the letter of the law, we are conft rained to own that 
his arguments throughout the work are, at lead, 
juridically conclufive. We cannot follow his Lord- 
fliip farther. In point of compofuion, the pamphlet 
is fatisfa6lory evidence of his literary acquirements. 
Although the author was at the time, and ftill is, 
generally unknown, it had a [/voat effeft ; and the 
meditated reform in the rights of election foon after- 
wards dropped. 

The great abilities which Lord Efkgrovc had dif* 
played on the bench were deemed worthy of ftill 
higher honours. Lord-Jufticc-Clerk Braxfield had 
held, for feveral years, the prclidency of the Court of 
Jufticlary.* Duiing the laft two years of his life, 

♦ It was before this man that the ncT?r-to-be-forgortcn trial* of Myir, 
Ctialit *rJ Mar^.irot, totk phc, a :d it wji& he uvho pionounrcd thf rentcnces 
v.'hich at uacccxcitjJ the ailoniiliinc.it anJ iadignution of 4II m^ikind. 
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X fcvcrc ilncfs prevented him from atUnding the bu- 
fmefs of the Court ; and in his abfcncc Lord Eflc- 
grovc was called on, by the reft of his brethren, 
to fill the prefidemial chair. When Lord-Jufticc- 
Clerk's dil^order precluded all profpeft of a reco- 
very, that might enable him to refume the impor- 
tant funftions of his (lation, he rcfigned his*"bfEce, 
■which his Majefty was pleafed to confer on Lord 
Efkgrove. 

Thus has this learned gentleman, folely by his 
own merit, attained the pre eminent ftation of fu- 
prcme or firft criminal magiftrate of his country, 
and become ex officio an officer of ftate and his Ma» 
jefty's minifter in matters regarding offences com- 
mitted within Scotland. .His conduft, during the 
iliort fpace be has held the chair, has fulfilled tlic 
cxpeflations of his fellow citizens, and his fovereign. 
Although now above feventy years of age, he ftill 
retains a conftitution naturally good. Of a gay and 
focial difpofition, he is not inimical to conviviality, 
yet particularly tempciate. From his ufual enjoy- 
, jnent of good health, we are led to hope, that he 
will continue, as long as his predeceffors mofl fa- 
voured in that refpefl^, to exercife the funflions of 
his office, to his own credit, and the benefit of his 
country. We cahnot, indeed, adduce a more ftrik- 
ing"" inftance of his bodily ftrength, invigorated doubt-' 
left by the greater powers of his mind, than what 
occurred a few months *ago in a fucceffion of long 
and involved trials, refpe6ling feveral daring forge- 
ries on the Bank of England, and many of the Scot- 
tifh Banks. They occupied fomc M^ecks Mithout in- 
lermiffion : yet his Lordfhip difcharged his duty with 
laudable peif'.vcrance ; and although the Court-houfe 
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was extremely crouded, prefidcd dr '..ig the whole 
time, and at the clofe of each trial fummed up the 
evidence to the Juries at great length, and with his 
cuftomar/ judgment and perfpicuity. Notwitbftanding 
this ejcertion> he was apparendy Icfs fatigued than 
many of the indifferent fpeclators. 

His affcdlion for his lady, and a hallowed rcfpeft 
for her memory, have induced his Lordfliip to conti- 
nue a widower. If fuch a lofs be reparable, he has 
ample confolation in the filial endearments of his family. 
Of four children three are ftill living. His onTy daugh- 
ter is highly accomplilhcd : his elded fon is a lieute- 
nant colonel in the army, and his fccond ayouugbar- 
riflcr of very promiiing abilities. 
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